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ANECDOTE 
OF 
SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON. 


Goon after the late Sir William Johnſon had 
been appointed Superintendant of Intlian 
Affairs in America, he wrote to England for ſome 
Suits of cloaths, richly laced. When they arrived 
at Sir William's, Hendrick, King of the five na- 
tions of Mohawks, was preſent, and particularly 
_ admired them, but without ſaying any thing to 


Sir William at that time. In a few days, Hend- 
B rick 
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rick called on Sir William, and acquainted bim 
that he had had a dream. On Sir William's in- 
quiring what it was, he told him he had dreamed 
that he had given him one of thoſe ſuits which 
he had lately received from over the great water. 
Sir William took the hint, and immediately pre- 
ſented him with one of the richeſt ſuits. Hend- 
rick, highly gratified with the generoſity of Sir 
William, returned. Sir William, ſome time after 
this, happening to be in company with Hend- 
rick, told him that he alſo had had a dream. 
Hendrick being very folicitous to know what it 
was, Sir William informed him he had dreamed 
that he (Hendrick) had made him a preſent of a 
particular tract of land (the moſt valuable on the 
Mohawk river) of about five thouſand acres. 
Hendrick preſented him with the land immedi- 
ately, with this ſhrewd remark: © Now, Sir 
William, I will never dream with you ""__—_ you 
dream too hard for me.” 


The above tract of land is called to this hour, 
Sir William's dreaming land. 


THE 
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THE 
PRECIPITATE MARRIAGE, 


A MORAL TALE. 


1 T would be an endleſs, and no very agreeable 
talk, to produce a catalogue of thoſe men, 
who being miſled by ambition, have in conſe- 
quence of their lofty ideas, found themſelves 
ſeverely diſappointed by the failure of their great 
deſigns. Nor is ambition a paſhon confined to 
the breaſt of men, The fair ſex often feel their 
tender boſoms agitated with the ſame, and have 
ſometimes paid very dear for their elevated ſenti- 
ments, after having been ſeduced by them into 
very ineligible ſituations. With regard to their 
matrimonial ſchemes, many women have certainly 
permitted ambition to make too powerful an im- 
preſſion upon their minds, and by ſuppoſing, too 
haſtily, that grandeur and happineſs are ſynoni- 
mous terms, have, in the moſt mortifying manner, 
been forced to own that the moſt brilliant favours 
which fortune can beſtow may be extremely in- 
fufficient to render the life of her who poſſeſſes 
them a life of felicity. Admitting that a woman 
has really raiſed herſelf by marriage to the diſtin- 
guiſhed ſphere, to which her wiſhes were pointed 
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by ambition, ſhe may be very miſerable in the 
midſt of her magnificence: how much more 
wretched muſt ſhe feel herſelf, who, dazzled by a 
falſe appearance of ſplendor, diſcovers, too late, 
that ſhe miſtook the ſhadow for the ſubſtance ; 
and that inſtead of increaſing her importance in 
the eyes of the world, ſhe has contemptibly degra- 
ded herſelf both in their eyes and in her own. 


— 


The wean 1 the following tale was one of 
thoſe ambitious females, who look upon rank and 
riches to be the principal. ingredients in the nup- 
tial compoſition; without which it is not worthy 
of their attention: and the peruſal of her hiſtory, 
may, perhaps, be of ſome ſervice to the female 
Icaruss of the age, who, by aiming to ſoar above all 
their friends and acquaintances, ſink themſelves 
infinitely below them; partly from their weakneſs, 
but more from their preſumption. {0 


Charlotte Denbigh was the daughter of a coun- 
try gentleman, who having waſted a very conſider- 
able part of his fortune in unſucceſsful projets, 
could only leave her five thouſand pounds at his 
death. With this ſum, far from a deſpicable one, 
(Charlotte having been brought up with high noti- 
ons) 1 was by no means ſatisfied. She had a ſpirit to 
enjoy that ſum every year. She was alſo ſo proud 
of ber beauty and her accompliſhments, the one 

| ſtriking, 
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ſtriking, and the other numerous, that ſhe would 
not liſten to the addreſſes of many of her admirers, 
with no mean fortunes, becauſe they could not 
enable her to Jive in the ſtyle which was moſt 
agreeable to her. By the haughtineſs of her be- 
haviour, and the frequency of her reſuſals, ſhe 
diſcovered a no ſmall want of judgment, and the 
admiration which ſhe excited was generally ac- 
companied with contempt. Thoſe who were the 
moſt charmed with her perſon could not help 
thinking that ſhe appeared in a ridiculous light, by 
the hauteur of her carriage, and her continual at- 
tempts, without any artful concealment of her rea} 
de ſigns to attract the attention of the firſt men of 
che age in point of riches and rank. Her attempts 
were bold, but they were not ſucceſsful: her de- 
ſigns were grand, but they were ſoon ſeen through 
and defeated. 10 


After having made a number of fruitleſs efforts 
to figure in the firſt line of female conſequence at 
London, and rejected ſeveral very advantageous 
offers, becauſe they were not preciſely the offers 
agreeable to her ambitious views, ſhe changed 
the ſcene of action, made a trip to Calais, and 
from thence poſted to the capital of France, 
dreaming of nothing but charms and conqueſts, 


and forming plans for a brilliant French alliance, 
ans E 
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as ſne had not ſucceeded in her ſchemes ſor an 
Engliſh one. | 


By her removal from England, Charlotte gave 
an additional proof of her want of judgment; 
not only by her paſſage from one country to ano 
ther, but by her choice of a female companion 
in the voyage, who was, certainly, the moſt im- 
proper perſon ſhe could have ſelected. A few 
traits of this Lady will be ſufficient to ſupport this 
aſſertion. 


Mrs. Brindley, the widow of a worthleſs fellow, 
who had married her entirely for her money, and 
who left her in very ſtraitened circumſtances, was, 
for ſome time, at a great loſs for a comfortable 


ſubſiſtence; but on being invited by a old rich gen- 


tlewoman in the city, good-natured and gene- 
rous, though vulgar beyond expreſſion, ſhe, in a 


little while, having a much ſuperior underſtand. 


ing, played her cards with ſuch addreſs, that ſhe 
not only lived luxuriouſly with her during life, 
but gained a good legacy at her death. As ſoon 
as ſhe was in poſſeſſion of a conſiderable part of 
Mrs. Grimball's fortune, ſhe was ſolicited by 
ſeveral perſons in different ſtations, but having 
had very bad luck in her firſt marriage, ſhe was 
almoſt afraid to venture upon a ſecond : however, 
the at laſt got over all her objeQions to a new 

huſband, 
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huſband, and gave her hand to Mr. Brindley; a 
man who was apparently in affluent circumſtances, 
and, without doubt, very agreeable to her fancy: 
his character was alſo, in her opinion, in conſe- 
quence of the enquiries which ſhe had made re- 
lating to it, unqueſtionable. In a few months 
after her ſecond marriage, and when ſhe had 
veſted her new huſband with all ſhe had in her. 
power to give him, ſhe not only found herſelf de- 
ſerted by him; but to her additional concern ſhe 
alſo found that he had been many years married to 
another woman :—theſe were blows which almoſt 
ſtunned her; but ſhe recovered from them, and 
did the beſt ſhe could in her diſtreſsful condition. 
Obliged to quit the houſe, in which ſhe could no 
longer afford to reſide, and aſhamed of having 
been drawn in to be a nominal wife, ſhe repaired 
to a very private part of the town, in which ſhe 
was not, ſhe imagined, known; and with the little 
caſh ſhe had by her, ſettled herſelf in a ſmall ob- 
{cure apartment. Here ſhe in a ſhort time diſco- 
vered that her landlady was an arrant procureſs: 
ſhe alſo found herſelf ſo much in her power that 
ſhe was not even at liberty to leave her. Op- 
preſſed, therefore, by poverty on one hand, and 
overcome by perſuaſion on the other, ſhe complied 
with Mrs. Subtle's terms of accommodation, and 
entered into a regular life of proſtitution. 


Of 
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Of this life ſhe was ſoon heartily tired, and 
baving met with ſome liberal lovers, ſhe paid off 
all her debts, and removed herſelf, without mak- 


ing the leaſt diſcovery of her deſigns, to her 
intended habitation. 


In this habitation Miſs Denbigh accidentally 
became acquainted with her, and being charmed 
with her converſation and behaviour contracted 
an intimacy without making any enquiries into her 


character and conneGtions. 


The moment Charlotte diſcloſed her Paris de- 
ſign to Mrs. Brindley, ſhe greatly approved of it, 
and the pleaſure of her company upon the occa- 
ſion was not twice requeſted. Mrs. Brindley, 
very glad to appear in a new light, in a new place, 
and with a woman of fortune and reputation, was 
ealily prevailed upon to bid adieu to her native 
land. Beſides, ſhe was not without hopes of turn- 
ing the fortune of her new friend, to her own ad- 
vantage, in ſome ſhape or other. How ſhe ſuc- 
ceeded the ſequel will ſhew. We muſt now re- 
turn to the heroine of the piece, for the above- 
mentioned lady is but a ſecondary character in it. 


Charlotte upon finding that Mrs. Brindley, 
though ſhe had never been out of England, had 


picked up a great deal of intelligence with regard 


to 
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to France, conſulted her upon every occaſion, 
and was directed by her in all her operations on 
the other ſide of the water. 


On their arrival at Paris, a very handſome 
houſe was ſoon hired, and Charlotte made a very 
ſpirited appearance, agreeably to the deſign ſhe 
had formed, in order to engage ſome of the 


Frenchmen of rank, to think her an object deſer- | 
ving of their attention. 


Mrs. Brindley, the moment ſhe diſcovered her 
companion's deſign, adopted another of a differ- 
ent kind, and, as ſhe thought, far more likely to 
ſucceed. | | 


Charlotte being a fine woman, and ſufficiently 
accompliſhed for a Pariſian circle, appeared alſo 
in the light of a woman of fortune, ſoon attratted 
the eyes of ſeveral men of conſequence, en- 
couraged their viſits, and played off all her arts to 
make a conqueſt of the firſt brilliancy. She was, 
as ſhe expected to be, much admired, followed, 
and courted; but ſhe was not, for ſome time, ad- 
dreſſed in the way ſhe wiſhed by any of thoſe who 
crowded about her ruelle. She received over- 
tures, however, at laſt, of a very flattering kind, 
from a man who appeared to be in every ſhape 
qualified to raiſe her to the ſphere of life in which 


ſhe longed to move. 
C The 
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The firſt addreſs which Charlotte received from 
Count F-—, was in the garden belonging to a 
pleaſant villa which ſhe occupied a few leagues 
from the capital. She at firſt affected no ſmall 
ſurprize, and atted her agitation in a very artful 
manner; but ſoon recovering from her well coun- 
terfeited confuſion, ſhe gave her flattering lover 
reaſon enough to believe that his propoſals would 
not be rejected ſhe alſo endeavoured to draw 
him, ſpeedily, into the toils of matrimony. Her 
endeavours were not unſucceſsful, for he left hec 
with a poſitive aſſurance that he would give im- 
mediately orders for his nuptial preparations; and 
added, that as ſoon as thoſe were finiſhed, he 
ſhould do himſelf the higheſt of all poſſible honor, 
by waiting on her to his chateau in one of the 
moſt delicious parts of France. 


While Charlotte and her Count were in this 
ſituation, and while they imagined they were to- 
tally unobſerved, they were minutely watched 
from another quarter of the garden by a young 
Engliſhman, of whom it wilt be now neceſſary to 
give ſome account. 


The name of this youth was Saunders. He 
had a very pretty eſtate in the weſt of England, 
and was ſo much in love with Miſs Denbigh, that 


upon 
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upon her rejecting him, he fell into a melancholy 
ſtate, alarming to all thoſe who had any regard for 
him. To amuſe him in this miſerable ſtate, and 
to prevent him from dwelling on the cauſe of it, 
his friends hurried him about from one place to 
another, ſhifted the ſcene continually, and threw 
as much novelty in his way as they could, to ex- 
clude any diſquiet arifing from old recolleQions;. 
but all their endeavours to make him forget 
the ovly woman for whom he had ever felt the ten- 
der paſhon, were ineffettual; he ſtill loved her to 
diſtradtion, and upon hearing that ſhe was gone to 
France, determincd to follow her, taking particu- 
lar care; at the ſame time, to conceal his intention 
from his friends, that he might receive no inter- 
ruption from their well meant diſſuaſions. On 
his arrival at Paris, he made immediate enquiries 
after the diſdainful miſtreſs of his heart; and hear- 
ing that ſhe was then at her country houſe near 
Paris, repaired to it without delay, in order to re- 
new his addreſſes, though he had been ſo often re- 
ceived by her with the moſt mortifying coldneſs, 
Being told by her companion, Mrs. Brindley, 
with whoſe behaviour he was much pleaſed, but 
of whoſe real character he was utterly ignorant, 
that ſhe was juſt ſtepped into the garden, he 
flew into it immediately on the wings of love. 
To his extreme aſtoniſhment he beheld her in a 

| C 2 cloſe. 
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cloſe converſation with a Frenchman of the low- 
eſt claſs, though dreſt like a man of faſhion, whom 
he had remembered in the ſervice of an Engliſh 
nobleman, and who had been diſgracefully turned 
out of his family for certain miſdemeanours of an 
unpardonable nature. In order, however, to gain 
all the information he could, relating to this un- 
expected interview, he ſecreted himſelf, and hſten- 
ed with a greedy ear to every word which paſſed 
between his miſtreſs and the fictitious Count: and 
the more he attended to the converſation of the 
latter, the more was he amazed at his conſum- 
mate impudence. When the Count had taken 
his leave, he made his appearance, and, approach- 
ing his Charlotte in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner, 
begged he might be permitted to be heard. 


Charlotte, ſtruck at the fight of the laſt man 
whom ſhe expected to behold in that place, ſtarted 
back a few paces, but ſoon recovering herſelf, al- 
lowed her rejected lover to articulate what he 
wanted to diſcloſe. 


He then entered directly into the buſineſs of 
the moment, and acquainted her with all the parti- 
culars which he knew relating to the man whom 
ſhe had, ſuppoſing him to be a perſon of diſtinc- 
tion, encouraged as a lover; concluding his in- 


telligence with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of the ſin · 


cerity 


( 
cerity of his own paſſion, (in ſpite of all her for- 
bidding behaviour) and the moſt earneſt wiſhes to 
be inſeparably united to her. 


Had Charlotte been at that time in the full 
poſſeſſion of her underſtanding, ſhe, probably, 
would have been ready, not only to pay her Eng- 
liſh lover the moſt cordial acknowledgements for 
his moſt ſeaſonable information, but would have 
alſo declared herſelf as ready to reward him with 
her hand, for all the diſquiets and anxieties which 
he had endured for her ſake, and for the convinc- 
ing proofs he had given of his immoveable attach- 
ment to her. Charlotte, unluckily, at that in- 
ſtant, entirely miſtaking the views of Saunders, 
and looking upon the diſcovery he had made as a 
mere fiction originating from envy and diſappoint- 
ment, gave not the leaſt credit to what ſhe heard. 
She perſiſted in believing that the Count was the 
man he appeared to be, and that ſhe ſhould, by 
marrying him, figure in the firſt circles at Paris. 
Under the powerful influence of this belief, ſhe, 
with a format civility, deſired Mr. Saunders to 
take no more trouble about her, as ſhe knew ex- 
ceedingly well how to n herſelf without 
his advice. 


Struck at the coldneſs with which this ""_ 
was delivered, and ſhocked at the ſame time at 
. Ma her 
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her obſtinate perſeverance in an error, which 
could not but be productive of confequences, de- 
ſtructive of her peace, he could not bring himſelf 
to articulate a reply His tongue was motion- 
lefs——he bowed——and retired in filence. 


As foon as. Charlotte returned to the houſe, 
after having diſmiſſed one of her beſt friends, in a 
manner which he had little merited, ſhe informed 
her falſe one, Mrs. Brindley, of what had paſſed 
concerning the Count. 


« And did you give credit to it,” ſaid Mrs. 
Brindley, in great eagerneſs, as if ſhe was much 
intereſted in her companion's ſaith upon the occa- 
Lon. 


Charlotte, by returning an anſwer in the nega- 
tive, removed her apprehenſions, and in a ſubſe. 
quent ſpeech made her quite eaſy about the Count 
concerning whom ſhe had been in no ſmall agita- 
tion, from the inſtant Saunders flew from her(be- 


fore ſhe could ſtop him as ſhe intended) into the 
garden. 


In a few days after this converſation, Charlotte 
gave her hand to the nominal Count F — , and 
by putting her perſon and fortune in his poſſeſ- 
fon, plunged herſelf into a ſiiuation by which ber 
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pride was ſeverely mortified, and her peace totally 
deſtroyed. 


The very morning after ſhe roſe one of the 
happieſt of brides, in her own opinion, in Paris, 
ſhe diſcovered in a corner of her room, an open 
letter, written in Mrs. Brindley's hand; and on 
ſeeing her own name mentioned in it, ſhe was 
doubly prompted by curioſity to peruſe the whole 
contents. The peruſal of them almoſt deprived 
her of ſenſes, for ſhe now found that ſhe had been 
by her friend's connivance (upon the promiſe of 
receiving apart of her fortune) married to the 
very man whom her moſt faithful lover had de- 
ſcribed: and not to the man—not to the Count—to 
whoſe hiſtory of himſelf ſhe had liſtened with too 
much attention, and with too much credulity, 
She determined immediately to get rid of Mrs. 
Brindley ; but ſhe ſoon diſcovered that it was no 
eaſy matter to diſlodge her, as ſhe was protected 
by her huſband, who proved an imperious tyrant, 
and forced her to wiſh, a thouſand times a day, 
that ſhe had married the ſincere friend, and con- 
ſtant lover, who had ſo generouſly warned her a- 
gainſt the precipice to which ſhe was haſtening 
with all the raſhneſs of precipitation. 
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The very morning after ſhe roſe one of the 
happieſt of brides, in her own opinion, in Paris, 
ſhe diſcovered in a corner of her room, an open 
letter, written in Mrs. Brindley's hand; and on 
ſeeing her own name mentioned in it, ſhe was 
doubly prompted by curioſity to peruſe the whole 
contents. The peruſal of them almoſt deprived 
her of ſenſes, for ſhe now found that ſhe had been 
by her friend's connivance (upon the promiſe of 
receiving apart of her fortune) married to the 
very man whom her moſt faithful lover had de- 
ſcribed: and not to the man—not to the Count—to 
whoſe hiſtory of himſelf ſhe had liſtened with too 
much attention, and. with too much credulity, 
She determined immediately to get rid of Mrs. 
Brindley ; but ſhe ſoon diſcovered that it was no 
eaſy matter to diſlodge her, as ſhe was protected 
by her huſband, who proved an imperious tyrant, 
and forced her to wiſh, a thouſand times a day, 
that ſhe had married the ſincere friend, and con- 
ſtant lover, who had ſo generouſly warned her a- 
gainſt the precipice to which ſhe was haſtening 
with all the raſhneſs of precipitation. 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


CIR ISAAC NEWTON, univerſally acknow- 

ledged to be the ableſt philoſopher and mathe- 
matician that this, or perhaps any other nation has 
produced, 1s alſo well known to have been a 
firm believer and a ſerious chriſtian. His diſco- 
veries concerning the frame and ſyſtem of the uni- 
verſe were applied by him to demonſtrate the be- 
ing of a God, and to illuſtrate his power and wiſ- 
dom in the creation, 


This great man applied himſelf likewiſe with the 
utmoſt attention to the ſtudy of the holy ſcrip- 
tures, and conſidered the ſeveral parts of them 
with uncommon exactneſs; particularly as to the 
order of time, and the ſeries of prophefies and 
events relating to the Meffiah. Upon which head 
he left behind him an elaborate diſcourſe, to 
prove that the famous prophecy of Daniel's weeks, 
which has been ſo induſtriouſly perverted by the 
Deiſts of our times, was an expreſs propheſy of 
the coming of the Meſſiah, and fulfilled in Jeſus 
Chriſt. 


EDUCA- 
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EDUCATION. 


O important a concern did the right educa- 
tion of children appear to Auguſtus Cæſar, 
that, when maſter of the world, he himſelf at- 
tended to that of his Grand-children. He in- 
ſtrufed them in the rudiments of literature and 
ſcience, and was peculiarly aſſiduous to teach 
them to imitate his own hand-writing. They 
always ſupped in his company, and were placed 
on the loweſt couch; and, on all his journies 
they either preceded him in another carriage, or 


rode on horſeback by his ſide. 


His daughters and grand-daughters by his di- 
rection were carefully taught to ſpin; and they 
were habituated to ſpeak and act on all occaſions 
ſo openly, that every word and deed: might be 
entercd in a journal. e 


In the ſchools of philoſophy anciently, were 
taught the great maxims of true policy; the rules 
of every kind of duty; the motives for a true dis- 
charge of them ;—what we owe to our country ;— 
the right uſe of authority ;--wherein true courage 
conſiſts. In a word, the qualities that form the 
good citizen, ſtateſman, and great commander. 
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INFLUENCE of FASHION. 


"HEY who are exempted by their elevated 
condition from the confinement of commer- 

cial and profeſſional life, involve themſelves in 
voluntary ſlavery, by engaging in the ſervice of 
the tyrant Faſhion, Actions in themſelves plea- 
ſing and innocent, they are compelled to abſtain 
from, - however ſtrong their inclination, becauſe 
the caprice of ſome diſtinguiſhed character has 
prohibited them by his example. Like the dull- 
eſt of animals, they are driven round the ſame 
circle; from which once to deviate, would ſub- 


jet them to an appellation of all others the moſt 


formidable. To be called profligate, extravagant, 
intemperate, or even wicked, might be tolerated 
with patience; but who could hear to live with 
the epithet of ungenteel ? People of faſhion, once 
admitted to this honourable title, form a little 
world of their own, and learn to look down upon 
all others as beings of a ſubordinate nature. It 
is then a natural queſtion, in what does this ſupe- 
riority conſiſt? It ariſes not from learning, for 
the moſt illiterate claim it, and are indulged in 
the claim: it ariſes not from virtue, for the moſt- 
vicious are not excluded, Wealth, beauty, birth, 
and 
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and elegance, are not the only qualifications for 
it; becauſe many enjoy it who have no juſt pre- 
tenſions to either. It ſeems. to be a combina- 
tion of numbers, who agree to imitate each other 
and to maintain, by the majority of voices, and 
the effrontery of pride, that all they do is pro- 
per, and all they ſay is ſenſible; that their dreſs 
is becoming, their mainers polite, their houſes 
taſteful; their furniture, their carriages, all that 
appertains to them, the very quinteſſence of real 
beauty. Thoſe who come not within the pale of 
their juriſdiction, they condemn with papal autho- 
Tity to perpetual inſignificance. They ſtigmatize 
them by wholeſale, as people whom no-. body 
knows, as the ſcum of the carth, as born only to 
miniſter to their pride, and to ſupply the wants 
of their luxury. 


Groundleſs as are the pretenſions of this con- 
federacy, no pains are avoided to become an 
adopted member. For this, the ſtripling ſquan- 
ders his patrimony, and deſtroys his conſtitution. 


For this, the virgin bloom of innocence and 


beauty is withered at the vigils of the card-table. 
For this, the loſs of integrity, and public infamy, 
are willingly incurred; and it is agreed by many, 
that it were better to go out of the world, than to 
live in it and be unfaſhionable. If this diſtinQtion 
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is really valuable, and if the happineſs or miſery 
of life depends upon obtaining or loſing it, then 
are the thouſands, who walk the private path of 
life, objects of the ſincereſt pity. Some conſo- 
lation muſt be deviſed for the greater part of the 
community who have never breathed the atmoſ- 


phere of St. James's, nor embarraſſed their for- 


tunes, nor ruined their health, in purſuit of this 
glorious elevation. Perhaps, on an impartial re- 
view, it will appear that theſe are really poſſeſſed of 


that happineſs which vanity would arrogate to it- 
ſelf, and yet only ſeems to obtain. 


The middle ranks of mankind are the moſt 
virtuous, the beſt accompliſhed, and the moſt 
capable of enjoying the pleaſures and advantages 
which fall to the lot of human nature. It is not 
the leaſt of theſe, that they are free from the neceſ- 
ſity of attending to thoſe formalities which engroſs 
the attention, and waſte the time of the higher 
claſſes, without any adequate return of ſatisfattion. 
Horace, who was far leſs illuſtrious by his birth 
and ſtation, than by his elegance of manners, was 
wont to congratulate himſelf, that he could ride 
on a little mule to the remoteſt town of Italy 
without ridicule or moleſtation; while his patrons 
could hardly move a ſtep, but with the unwieldy 


pomp of an equipage and retinue. 
131. . . * ; l 
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The ſingle article of dreſs, which, when ſplen- 
did, requires the labour and attention of many 
hours, hecomes a wretched taſk to thoſe who wiſh 
to employ their time with honour, with improve- 
ment, with pleaſure, and the poſhbility of ſa ſatis- 
factory retroſpection. Viſits of form, of which 
every one complains, yet to which every one in 
ſome meaſure ſubmits, are abſolutely neceſſary to. 
| keep up the union of the faſhionable confederacy. 
The more numerous, the more honourable. To 
he permitted to ſpend five minutes, or to leave a 
card at the houſes of half the inhabitants of the 
politer ſtreets, 1s a ſelicity which compenſates for 
all the trouble of attendance and tedious prepa- 
ration. To behold a train of cyaches, ſome per- 
haps with coronets on their ſides, crowding to their 
door; to hear the fulminat! ons of a ſkilful foot- 
man, are joys of which the inhabitant of a rural 
retreat has little conception; but which delight- 
fully affect the fine feelings of thoſe who are made 
of purer clay, and who are honoured with the 
name of faſhionable. From this ſevere perſecu- 
tion, the man who aſpires not at ſuch honours is 
happily free. He viſits his friend, becauſe he 
feels friendly ſentiments for him, and is received 
with cordiality. The intervals of company he 
can devote to ſtudy, and to the purſuit of buſineſs 
and amuſement ; for his communications with his 


friends 
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friends require not at all the preparatory trouble 
of faſhionable formality. In the unreſerved plea- 
ſures of converſation, he looks with reciprocal 
pity on the club of Almack's, nor envies thoſe 
who knock at an hundred doors in an evening, 
and who have the privilege of ſitting half an hour 
in company where profeſſion ſupplies the place 
of ſincerity. 


The effects of Faſhion conſtitute very wonder- 
ful phænomena in the moral world. It can tranſ- 
form deformity to beauty, and beauty to defor- 
mity. When we view the dreſſes in a picture gal- 
lery, we are tempted to ridicule the ſhocking taſte 
of our grandfathers and grandmothers; and yet 
there is not the leaſt doubt but they appeared 
beautiful and becoming when they were worn, 
and that the garb of the ſpectator, who now cen- 
ſures them, would have been then equally ridicu- 
lous. 


During the ſhort period of a life, the fluctuations 
of tafte are ſtrikingly remarkable. A ſmall buc- 
kle or a large buckle, a ſhort coat or a long coat, 
a high or low head dreſs, appear in their turns, in 
the. courſe of only a few years, laughably abſurd. 
Manners, books, poetry, painting, building, gar- 
dening, undergo a ſimilar alteration. The prevail- 
ing taſte is at the time ſuppoſed to be the perſett 

taſte 3 
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taſte: a ſew years paſt, and it is exploded as mon- 
ſtrous; a new one is adopted; that is alſo ſoon deſpiſ- 
ed, and the old one, in the capricious viciſſitudes of 
the innovating ſpirit, is revived once more to go 
through the ſame revolutions. There 1s certainly 
a {ſtandard of reftitude in manners, decorum, and 
taſte; but it 1s more diſcovered than preſerved. 


The vanity of the great and opulent will ever be. 


affecting new modes in order to increaſe that no- 
tice to which it thinks itſelf entuled. The lower 
ranks will imitate them as ſoon as they have diſco- 
vered the innovation. Whether right or wrong, 
beautiful or deformed, in the eſſential nature of 
things, 1s of little moment. The pattern is ſet by 
a ſuperior, and authority will at any time counte- 
nance abſurdity. A hat, a coat, a ſhoe, deemed 
lit to be worn only by a great grandſire, is no 
ſooner put on by a Lord, than it becomes grace- 
ful in the extreme, and is generally adopted from 
the firſt Lord of the Treaſury to the apprentice 
in Houndſditch. 


It muſt be allowed, indeed, that while Faſhion 
exerts her arbitrary power in matters which tend 
not to the corruption of morals, or of taſte in 
the fine arts, ſhe may be ſuffered to rule without 
limitation. But the misfortune is, that ſhe will, 


like other Potentates, encroach on provinces 
where 
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where her jariſdiction is uſurped. The vari- 
ations ſhe is continually introducing in dreſs, are 
of ſervice in promoting commerce. The whims 
of the rich feed the poor. The variety and the 
reſtleſſneſs cauſed by the changes in the modes of 
external embelliſhment, contribute to pleaſe and 
employ thoſe whoſe wealth and perſonal inſigui- 
ficance prevent them from finding more man- 
ly objetts, and more rational entertainment. 
But when the ſame caprice which gives law to the 
wardrobe extends itſelf to the library; when the 
legiſlator of an aſſembly diQates in the ſchools, 
regulates religion, and direfts education, it is 
time that reaſon ſhould vindicate her rights 
againſt the encroachments of folly. Yet fo faſcin- 
ating is the influence of general example, that 
they who poſſeſs reaſon in its moſt improved 
F ſtate, are known to follow Faſhion with- blind 
* obedience. The Scholar and the Philolopher are 
burried away with the rapidity of the torrent. 
To ſtand ſingular, is to preſent a mark for the 
ſhafts of ſcorn and malevolence. For the ſake of 
eaſe, therefore, men are induced to join the 
throng, which they muſt reſiſt without ſucceſs, 
but not without receiving injury in the conflict. 
Compliance is wiſdom, where oppoſition is inef- 
4 ficacious. 
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With reſpect to the diſtinction claimed by peo- 
ple of faſhion, it 1s certain that they who are 
elevated by ſtation, fortune, and a correſpondent 
education, are often diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar 
elegance of manners reſulting from their improve- 
ments. But this ought not to inſpire pride, or 
teach them to ſeparate from the reſt of mankind. 
It ſhould give them a ſpirit of benevolence, and 
lead them to promote the happineſs of others, in 
return for the goodneſs of Providence in beſtow. 
ing on them ſuperior advantages, without any 
merit of their own. They. ſhould be convinced, 
that the warmeſt Philanthropiſt is the trueſt Cen- 
tleman. | 


ANECDOTE 


OF 


SERFEANT DAV. 


ERJEANT DAVY, when a celebrated Law 
| Lord, in ſpite of decency, perſiſted in com- 
ing down to Weſtminſter-Hall to try cauſes on 
Good-Friday, cried out, loud enough to be heard 
by him, « Your Lordſhip then will be the firſt 


] udge ſince Pontius Pilate's time, who ever did 
E buſineſs 


50 


buſineſs on that day.” When the ſame Judge, 
on the pertinacity of a great Lawyer to a certain 
point, ſaid, © If this be law, Sir, I muſt burn all 
my books I ſee; © Your Lordſhip,” replied the 
Counſellor, “had much better read them firſt, 
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1 AM deſcended from parents of diſtinftion, 
who were not more celebrated for their riches 
than their virtues. I was an only ſon, and ſo 
great a favorite, that I enjoyed all ſorts of indul- 
gencies; and being of a gay, thoughtle(s diſpoſi- 

tion, ſoon fell in with all the faſhionable diver- 
ſions, ſoon became acquainted with all the faſhi- 
onable vices, and ſoon contraſted all the faſhion- 
able diſtempers of the town. In a few years, 
however, I found ſuch a decay in my conſtitution 
by a regular courſe of debauchery, that I began 
to be alarmed; and in order to conceal the true 
cauſe of my ill ſtate of health from my father, 
deſired his conſent to make the tour of England, 
but at the ſame time determined to take private 
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lodgings at a village near London till I had (by 
entering into a ſalutary regimen) repaired my 
ſhattered frame. In this retreat I was attended 
by a faithful ſervant, and, for particular reaſons, 
changed my name. By the affiſtance of a ſkilful 
phyſician I recovered much ſooner than I expe&- 
ed, but recovered only to contra@ new diforders, 
for with my health my paſſions too returned, and - 
hurried me on to thoſe ſcenes from which I had 
fled with ſo much deteſtation. It was here I com- 
menced an acquaintance with a fine young girl 
who frequently viſited the family where I lodged. 
This girl's father had been dead about a year, 
leaving her to the care of a rigid mother-in-law, 
with a very ſmall income. I was immediately 
ſtruck with the youth and beauty of this lovely 
creature, and refolved to procure her for a miſ- 
treſs: but when I diſcovered, on a more intimate 
acquaintance, the beauties of her mind, and her 
eaſy unaffected innocence, I was ſomewhat ſtartled 
at the thoughts of undermining her virtue. But 
baving early imbibed a ſet of looſe principles, 
and knowing if I could bring myſelf to like 
matrimony, that my father would never conſent 
to ſo unequal a match, I boldly purſued my firſt 
deſign, and employed the moſt inſinuating arts to 
conquer her prudery, and to ſap that virtue 


which I could not form: but all my attempts 
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were vain, for the love-inſpiring Fanny was miſ- 
treſs of ſo excellent an underſtanding, and ſo re- 
ſolute, that partly by arguments, and partly by 
flights, ſhe baffled all my ſchemes for her undoing. 


My paſhons. however increaſed ſo much, that I 


was animated to repeat my attacks, and at length 
prevailed on her to agree to a private marriage. 
I provided a genteel apartment for her in town, 
and ſaw her as often as I could, during the ſpace 
of two years, before the expiration of which ſhe 
brought into the world a daughter, of whom 1 
was then yery fond; but length of time, my 
own unſettled diſpoſition, and the fight of a young 
lady of faſhion, towhom my father introduced me 
for a huſband, made me abandon for ever one of 
the gentleſt creatures that man can be bleſt with. 
I left a bank note of 5001. on her toilet one 
morning, with a letter, wherein I told her in what 
manner I had deceived her, and that I ſhould 
never ſce her again. It was not without the moſt 
cutting reflettions that I committed this maſter. 
piece of barbarity, (for ſo I muſt call it) as I, knew 
ſhe loved me with the ſincereſt tenderneſs. But 
a new face quickly reſtored me to my uſual tran- 
quillity, and I had nothing to fear from her, be- 
cauſe ſhe could produce no certificate of our 
marriage. My intended wife received my ad- 
dreſſes with pleaſure ;—but alas! how vain are 
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all ſublunary ſchemes!—ſhe was ſeized with the 
ſmall pox, which raged with ſuch violence that 
ſhe died in a few days. A diſappointment of this 
kind would perhaps have made a deep impreſſion 
on a man of leſs volatility, but I ſoon recovered 
from it, plunged headlong into all my former ex- 
travagancies, and took my fill once more of what 
fine gentlemen call pleaſure. At the end of three _ 
years my father died and left me a very large for- 
tune. I had attended him cloſely during his ill- 
_ neſs, and having many opportunities ta meditate 
on my paſt follies, reſolved to forſake them; but 
this unexped ed ſupply, and the, increaſe of com- 
pany it naturally produced, encouraged me to 
proceed, till at laſt I grew weary and diſſatisfied. 
I looked back with horror on a miſpent life, and 
would have given the world. to retrieve my peace 
of mind. No part of my life could I recollect 
with any ſatisfaction but that which I ſpent with 
my once much doved and molt amiable Fanny. 
I reflected on the injuries ſhe had received from 
me, and often wiſhed that I had it my power to 
alk her forgiveneſs. I went myſelf to the place 
where we had enjoyed ſo many hours exquiſite 
happineſs, but all the people had been a long 
while removed, and nobody could tell me whi- 
ther. I was fatigued with enquiries to no pur- 


pole, and concluded that both e and her child 
K 5 were 
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were dead, —perhaps with grief, for my unkind 
uſage. Theſe thoughts afflicted me ſo much that 
I fell dangerouſly ill, and juſt on the brink of re- 
covery, was adviſed by my phyſicians to try the 
country air. According to their advice I ſet out 
for an eſtate I had in Dorſetſhire, accompanied 
by a very agreeable young friend, to whom my 
father had been guardian: but he dying before 
my friend was of age, an uncle of mine was cho- 
ſen in his ſtead. He was much younger than 
myſelf, and became not my intimate till I had 
quitted my follies. We arrived there in the fineſt 
ſpring I ever ſaw, and as exerciſe was one of my 
DoQor's preſcriptions, I walked every evening in 
the adjacent fields. 


In one of theſe evening migrations, as we croſ: 
ed a field bounded by a ſmall farm, we met a very 
beautiful rural nymph, I took not much notice of 
her at firſt, (for I was grown quite indifferent to 
the ſex) but my companion was inſtantly charmed 
with her figure, and approaching her, aſked in the 
politeſt manner a few queſtions about herſelf and 
family, to which ſhe replied with great modeſty 
_ prudence, and good humour. When ſhe left us 
he was very laviſh of his encomiums on her per- 
| fon and manners, and after this interview I miſſed 
him ſeyeral evenings, He always told me on his 

return 
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return he had diſcourſed with the pretty ruſtic, 
and diſcovered her to be a moſt amiable creature. 
He uſually finiſhed his panegyrick with ſaying 
* How happy will that man be who firſt inſpires 
her gentle heart with love! This fond exclama- 
tion brought to my remembrance my firſt inter- 
view with the innocent Fanny. He prevailed on 
me with great difficulty to accompany him the 
next meeting. I went to oblige him, but could 
not help taking out a picture of my dear Fanny, 
(while my friend was engaged with his fair com- 
panion) which was drawn in the days of our fond- 
neſs, and which I carried about me ever after my 
fruitleſs ſearch for her. 


While I was loſt in ruminating on the precious 
moments I had ſpent in Fanny's company, my 
attention was diverted by the ſudden appearance 
of a countryman whom the ruſtic maiden was 
deſirous of avoiding ; upon this I haſtily put the 
picture in my pocket, (as I thought;) but when I 
came home and pulled out my handkerchief, no 
picture was to be found. A loſs of this kind 
made me very uneaſy : I told my friend of it, and 
added, perhaps your favorite has picked it up 
in her walks,” A lucky thought replied he; I 
ſhall at leaſt have a good excuſe to aſk for her at 
the houſe, where ſhe has aſſured me ſhe lives, 

| with 
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with her mother and aunt. I am impatient, con- 
tinued he, to ſee them, for if they are as agreeable 
as I imagine the relations of ſo lovely a git 


muſt be, I am reſolved to be united to her for 
ever.” 


At the cloſe of this ſpeech I ſighed; F anny's 
image again roſe in my mind, and I could not 
help ſaying to myſelf, + What happineſs might I 
now have enjoyed, had my paſſions been regulay 
ted by virtue and honour?” 


The next morning he ſet out to the farm, but 
returned with looks of aſtoniſhment, and thus 
addreſſed me: I have been witneſs to a very ex- 
traordinary, and afflicting ſcene, On my aſking 
to ſpeak with the young lady, a tight laſs conduc- 
ted me into a little parlour, where a venerable 
old lady, with another much younger, were ready 
to receive me. They were both dreſſed plain, but 
neat. The elder, roſe with great dignity, to ac- 
_ coſt me, the other, by a wildneſs in her counte- 
nance, ſeemed to be ſurprized and diſappointed 
at the fight of me, and could only make a ſign to 
her companion, who aſked me very politely if I 
had any buſineſs with her niece. 


J have often had the pleaſure of meeting your 
niece, madam,” ſaid I, “ and ſhould be happy in 
being 
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being permitted to wait on you and her -at ſome 
leiſure hours, as I am your neighbour, and deſir- 
ous of cultivating an acquaintance with all your 
family ; (bowing reſpectfully to both ladies) but my 
preſent buſineſs is only with your niece—I came 
to enquire if ſhe found a picture yeſterday in her 
walks, which a friend of mine dropped ſomewhere 
he imagines) in the graſs,” | | 


« Yes, Sir,“ replied the lady, who had not power 
to ſpeak before; * my daughter, found. it, and the 
ſight of it renewed the greateſt ſorrow I ever felt. 
Here it is; I reſtore it to you and your friend.” 


& She could ſay no more—a flood of tears burſt 
at that inſtant from-her eyes, and prevented far- 
ther ſpeech. I was moved with her grief, and 
ſtood full of admiration at the graces of her per- 
fon, and manner of behaving, and could only aſ- 
ſure her of my concern for being the unfortunate 
(though innocent) occaſion of her diſtreſs, offering 
her my aſſiſtance to remove it. I begged herper- 
miſſion to attend her at a more proper time, but 
ſhe juſt recovered herſelf enough to tell me, in 
broken accents, that I muſt excuſe her not receiv- 
ing any more viſits from me, and immediately 
left the room. | 


I ſcarcely gave my friend an opportunity to 
F finiſh 
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finiſh his recital, for being ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed 
that this fair mourner might be my long-loſt Fan- 
ny, I haſtily aſked him if ſhe reſembled the pic- 
ture? © Yes, indeed ſhe does,” replied he. Then, 
ſaid I, in a tranſport of joy, © I ſhall once more 
poſſeſs the moſt deſerving of wives, and moſt 
lovely of daughters.—I waited not for an anſwer, 
but flew to the farm, demanded an entrance, and 
found my poor Fanny bathed in tears, with my 
darling child in her arms.— I threw myſelf about 
her neck, and as ſoon as I could fpeak, entreated 
her forgiveneſs with an unfeigned earneſtneſs, and 
begged that ſhe would take me once again into 
her favour, without dreading another ſeparation. 
— Surprize and joy for a while deprived her of 
ſpeech: ſhe could only ſtrain me in her arms, 
with her ſtreaming eyes turned alternately on me 
and her child, with the moſt expreſſive tendernels. 
Before we had recovered ourſelves from the firſt 
workings of the paſſions, my friend, who followed 
me, and had gained admittance, entered the room 
with the venerable lady, and both ſtood aſtoniſhed 
at ſo affecting a ſcene. 


My wife preſented my daughter to me, whom 
ſhe had informed of her birth, &c. As ſoon as 
our drooping ſpirits were recruited, I deſired my 
deareſt Fanny to tell me what had happened to 
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her during our long ſeparation, which ſhe did in 
the following manner. 


When I read your cruel intentions of never 
ſeeing me again, I fell ſenſeleſs on the floor, from 
which I was raiſed by the woman of the houſe, 
who ran up on hearing the {krieks of my ſervant. 
She too read the letter, which I had dropped in 
my fright, and offered all the conſolation that 
good ſenſe and good nature could ſuggeſt; but in 
vain, for I not only lamented the loſs of reputa- 
tion, but the loſs of a man's affection whom I loved 
tenderly, and by whom I thought I was as tender- 
ly beloved. This dreadful diſappointment threw 
me into a violent fever, from which I was almoſt 
miraculouſly delivered by the humanity and aſſi- 
duity of my landlady, who endeavoured to pre- 
ſerve my liſe (as ſhe afterwards told me) not only 
for my own ſake, but for my child'ss When my 
health was reinſtated, ſhe ſaid I muſt think of get- 
ting a livelihood in ſome profitable and amuſing 
way. © I have a liſter,” continued ſhe, © older 
than myſelf, to whom I have told your ſtory ; ſhe 
1s in a genteel. buſineſs, and has conſented, if you 
have no objeQtion, to take you as a partner in the 
trade.“ I agreed with pleaſure and gratitude iq 
this propoſal, but to avoid a great deal of uneaſi- 
neſs, changed. my name.—With this humane lady, 
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(pointing to her) I and my daughter lived ten 
years; ſhe then left off buſineſs, and perſuaded, 
me to do the ſame, aſſuring me that we ſhould be 
her heirs, as my good-natured landlady was dead, 
and ſhe had no other relations. We agreed to 
leave the town, and choſe this place, where we 
have dwelt ever ſince in retirement, and paſſed 
for ſiſters; my only wiſh being to keep my child 
from meeting with her mother's fate. As we had 
no neighbours but females, I truſted her often 
to paſs over the fields alone to the widow lady's,” 
of whom we rent this little cottage: but how was 
I amazed laſt night when ſhe ſhowed me my 
cov picture, and told me that a gentleman, whom 
ſhe often met in the fields, had, ſhe believed, dropt 
it. I was much alarmed, and concluded you to 
be the gentleman, and feared you had laid the ſame 
{ſnare for your own child, as you had for her un- 
happy mother. I kept her, therefore, at home, 
till I could compoſe my ruffled thoughts on this 
diſcovery. I ſhuddered with horror at your deſigns 
upon your own daughter, while all the inclination 
I had felt for you as my huſband revived, and I 
intended to leave the place this day, when the 
news came of a ſtranger's arrival, I imagined that 
you was the viſitor, and knew not, how to act, but 
| before I could reſolve, your friend appeared, and 
— for my ww l gave it, and left him a- 


bruptly, 
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bruptly, though not without making my concern 
viſible. Afterwards I called my child, and was 
telling her my diſmal tale, and final reſolution to 
quit this cottage, when you entered my apartment. 


To conclude this long narrative, I muſt inform 
you that I lived many happy years with my dear 
Fanny, aſter this adventure, and received, if poſſi- 
ble, more ſatisſaction in the renewal of our affec- 
tion, than I did at its firſt beginning, To com- 
plete our felicity, we had the pleaſure of ſeeing our 
lovely child happy in the poſſeſſion of that amiable 
friend, who was ſo accidentally inſtrumental in 
bringing about our ſecond union. | 


. 
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ON 
BEAUTY. 


VERY object that is pleaſing to the eye, when 
A looked upon, or delightful to the mind, on 
recollection, may be called beautiful; ſo that 
beauty, in general, may ſtretch as wide as the vi- 
fible creation or even as far as the imagination can 
go, which is a ſort of new, or ſecondary creation. 
Thus we ſpeak not only of the beauties of an en- 
gaging proſpeR, of the riſing or ſetting ſun, or of 
a 


| 
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a fine ſtarry Heaven, but of thoſe of a picture, Y 
ſtatue, or building, and even of the actions, cha- 
raQers, or thoughts of men. In the greater part E: 
of theſe, there may be almoſt as many falſe beau. 
ties as there are real, according to the different 
taſtes of nations and men; ſo that, if any one was 
to conſider beauty in its fulleſt extent, it could not 
be done without the greateſt confuſion. I ſhall 
therefore confine my ſubjeR to viſible beauty, and 
am apt to think every thing belonging to it might, 
fall under one or other of theſe four heads, colour, 
form, expreſſion, and grace; the two former of 
which I look upon as the body, and the two latter 4 
as the ſoul of beauty. ; 


Though colour be the loweſt of all the confti. © 
tuent parts of beauty, yet it is vulgarly the moſt 
ſtriking, and the moſt obſerved. The colour of 
the body in general, the moſt beautiful perhaps, 
that ever was imagined, was that which Apelles 
expreſſed in his famous Venus; and which, though 2 
the picture itſelf be loſt, Cicero has, in ſome de- 3 
gree, preſerved to us in his excellent deſcription 1 
of it. It was a fine red, beautifully intermixed and 
incorporated with white; and diffuſed, in its due 
proportions, through each part of the body,—Such 
are the deſcriptions of a moſt beautiful ſkin, in 


ſeveral of the Roman. Poets; and ſuch often is the 
colouring 
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colouring of Titan, and particularly in his ſleep- 
ing Venus, or whatever other beauty that charm- 
ing piece was meant to repreſent. 


The reaſon why theſe colours pleaſe ſo much, is 
not only their natural livelineſs, together with the 
greater charms they obtain from their being pro- 
perly blended together, but allo the idea they carry 
with them of good health; without which, all 
beauty grows languid and leſs engaging; and with 
which 1t always recovers an additional life and | 
luſtre. | 


A great deal of the colour of the face in particu- 
lar is owing to variety, that being deſigned by na- 
ture for the greateſt aſſemblage of different colours 
of any part in the human body. Colours pleaſe by 
oppolition; and it is in the face that they are moſt 
diverſified, and the moſt oppoſcd. 


The beauty of an evening ſky. about the ſetting 
of the ſun, is owing to the variety of colours that 
are ſcattered along the face of the Heavens. It is 
the fine red clouds, intermixed with white, and 
ſometimes darker ones, with the azure bottom ap- 
pearing here and there between them, which makes 
all that beautiful compoſi tionth at delights the eye 
ſo much, and gives ſuch a ſerene pleaſure to the 
heart. In the ſame manner, if you conſider ſome 

beautiful 
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beautiful faces, you may obſerve that it is much 
the ſame variety of colours which gives them that 
pleaſing look which is ſo apt to attract the eye, and 
but too often to engage the heart: for all this ſort 
of beauty is reſolvable into a proper variation of 
fleſh colour and red, with the clear bluenefs of the 
veins pleaſingly intermixed about the temples and 
the going off of the cheeks, and ſet off by the 
ſhades of full eye-brows; and of the hair, when 
it falls in a proper manner round the face. But, 


though one's judgment is ſo apt to be guided by 


fome particular attachments, and that more, per- 
haps, in this part of beauty than any other, yet 
I am a good deal perſuaded that a complete brown 
beauty is really preferable to a perfect fair one, the 
bright brown giving a luſtre to all che other 
colours, a vivacity to the eye, and a richneſs to the 
whole look, which one ſeeks in vain in the whiteſt 
and moſt tranſparent ſkins. Raphael's moſt charm- 
ing Madona is a brunette beauty; and all the beſt 
artiſts in the nobleſt age of painting, about Leo 
the Tenth's time, uſed this deeper and richer kind 
of colouring. | 


Form takes in the turn of each part, as well as 
the ſymmetry of the whole body, even to the 
turn of an eye-brow, or the falling of the hair. 
1] ſhould think, too, that the attitude, while fixed, 

ought 
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ought to be reckoned under this article; by which 
do not only mean the poſture of the perſon, but 
the poſition of each part; as the turning of the 
neck, the extending of the hand, the placing of a 
foot, and ſo on to the moſt minute particulars. 


The general cauſe of beauty in the form of 
ſhape, in both ſexes, is a proportion, or an union 
and barmony, in all parts of the body. The diſ- 
tinguiſhing character of beauty, in the female 
form, is delicacy and ſoftneſs; and, in the male, 
either apparent ſtrength, or agility. The fineſt 
examples that can be ſeen, for the former, is the 
Venus of Medici; and, for the two latter, the 
Hercules Farneſe, and the Apollo Belvidere. 
There is one thing, indeed, in the laſt of theſe 
figures, which is called the tranſcendent, or Ce- 
leſtial. It is ſomething diſtin from all human 
beauty, and, of a nature greatly ſuperior to it; 
ſomething that ſeems like an air of Divinity, which 
is expreſſed, or at leaſt is to be traced out, in but 
very few works of the artiſts; and of which ſcarce 
any of the Poets have caught any in their deſcrip» 
tion, or perhaps even in their imagination, except 
Homer and Virgil among the ancients, and our 
Shakeſpeare and Milton among the moderns. 


The beauty of the mere human form is much 
ſuperior to that of colour; and it may be partly for 
G ; this 
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6) 
this reaſon, that when one is obſerving the fineſt 
works of the artiſts at Rome, where there is ſtill 
the nobleſt colle&ion of any in the world, one 
feels the mind more ſtruck and more charmed 


with the capital ſtatues, than with the pictures of 
the greateſt maſters. 


The two other conſtituent parts of beauty are 
expression and grace: the former of which is com- 
mon to all perſons and faces, and the latter is to be 
met with in very few. By expression, I mean the 
expreſſion of the paſſions; the turns and changes 
of the mind, ſo far as they are made viſible to the 
eye, by our looks or geſtures. 


Thaugh the mind appears principally in the face, 
and attitudes of the head, yet every part al- 
moſt of the human body, on ſome occaſion or 
other, may become expreſſive. Thus the lan- 
guiſhing banging of the arm, or the vehement ex- 
ertion of it; the pain expreſſed by the finger of 
one of the ſons, in the famous groupe of Laocoon, 
and i in the toes of the dying gladiator. But this, 
again, is often Joſt among us by our dreſs; and, 
indeed, is of leſs concern, becauſe the expreſſion 
of the paſſions paſſes chiefly in the face, which we 
by good luck have not as yet concealed. 


The parts of the face, in which the paſſions moſt 
frequently make their appearance, are the eyes 
and 
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and mouth; but from the eyes they diffuſe them- 
ſelves very ſtrongly about the eye brows, as, in 
the other caſe, they appear often in the parts all 
round the mouth, 


Philoſophers may diſpute as much as they 
pleaſe about the ſeat of the ſoul: but, wherever 
it reſides, 1 am ſure that it ſpeaks in the eyes. I 
do not know whether 1 have not injured the eye- - 
brows, in making them only dependants on the 
eye; for they, eſpecially in lively faces, have, as 
it were, a language of their own; and are ex- 
tremely varied, according to the different ſenti- 
ments and paſſions of the mind. | 


We may ſay; in general, that all the tender and 
kind paſſions add to beauty, and all the ctuel and 
unkind ones add to deformity ; and it is on this 
account that good nature may, very juſtly, be ſaid 


to be “the belt feature, even in the fineſt face.” 


Mr. Pope has included the principal paſſion of 
each ſort in two very pretty lines, 
Love, Hope and Toy, fair pleaſure's ſmiling train ; 
Hate, Fear, and Grief the family of pain. 


The former of which naturally give an additio- 
nal luſtre and enlivening to a beauty, as the latter 
are too apt to fling a gloom and cloud over it. 
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Yet in theſe, and all the other paſſions, I do 
not know whether moderation may not be, in a 
great meaſure, the rule of their beauty, almoſt as 
far as moderation in actions is the rule of virtue. 
Thus, an exceſſive joy may be too boiſterous in 
the face to be pleaſing; and a degree of grief, in 
ſome faces, and on ſome occaſions, may be ex- 
tremely beautiful, Some degrees of anger, ſhame, 
ſurprize, fear, and concern, are beautiful; but 
all exceſs is hurtful, and all exceſs ugly. Dull- 
_ neſs, auſterity, impudence, pride, affeQation, 
malice, and envy, are, I believe, always ugly; ſo 
that the chief rule of the beauty of the paſſions is 
moderation, and the part in which they appear 
moſt ſtrongly is the eyes. It is there that love 
holds all his tendereſt language: it is there that 
virtue commands, modeſty charms, joy enlivens, 
forrow engages, and inclination fires the heart of 
the beholders: it is there that even fear, and an- 
ger, and confuſion, can be charming. But all 
theſe, to be charming, muſt be kept within their 
due bounds and limits; for too ſullen an appear- 
ance of virtue, a violent proſtitute ſwell of paſ- 
hon, a ruſtic and overwhelming modeſty, a deep 
ſadneſs, or too wild and impetuous a joys become 
all either oppreſſive or diſagrecable. 


The laſt finiſhing and nobleſt part of beauty is 
Grace, 
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Grace, which every body is accuſtomed to ſpeak of 
as a thing inexplicable, and in a great meaſure I 
believe it is ſo. We know that the ſoul is, but 
we ſcarce know what it is: every judge of beauty 


can point out grace, but no one has ever yet fixed 


npon a definition for it. 


Grace often depends on ſome very little inci- 
dents in a fine face; and, in actions, it conſiſts 
more in the manner of doing things, than in the 
things themſelves. It is perpetually varying its ap- 

pearances, and is therefore much more difficult to 
be conſidered than any thing fixed and ſteady. 
While you look upon one it ſteals from under the 
eye of the obſerver; and is ſucceeded, perhaps, by 
another, chat flits away as ſoon; and as impercep- 
tibly 


It is on this account that grace is better to be 
ſtudied in Coregio's, Guido's, and Raphael's pic- 
tures, than in real life. Thus, for inſtance, if I 
wanted to diſcover what 1t 1s that makes anger 
graceful in a fet of features full of the greateſt 
ſweetneſs, I ſhould rather endeavour to find it out 
in Guido's St. Michael, than in a beautiful lady's 
face; becauſe, in the pictured Angel, one has full 
' leiſure to conſider it; but, in the living one, it 
would be too tranſient and changeable to be the 


ſubje& of any ſteady obſervation, 
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But, though one cannot punQuually ſay what grace 
is, we may point out the parts and things in which 
it is moſt apt to appear. 


The chief dwelling-place of grace is about the 
mouth; though, at times, it may viſit every limb 
or part of the body. But the mouth is the chief 
ſeat of grace, as much as the chief ſeat for the 
beauty of the paſſions is in the eyes. 


In a very graceful face (by which I do not fo 
much mean a majeſtic, as a ſoft and pleaſing one,) 
there is, now and then, a certain deliciouſneſs that 
almoſt always lives about the mouth, in ſomething 
not quite enough to be called a ſmile, but 1ather 
an approach towards one, which varies gently 
about the different lines there, like a little flutter- 
ing Cupid; and, perhaps, ſometimes diſcovers a 
little dimple, that after juſt lightening upon you 
diſappears, and again appears by fits. This I take 
to be one of the moſt pleaſing ſorts of grace of any. 


The grace of attitudes may belong to the poſi- 


tion of each part, as well as to the carriage or di- 


poſition of the whole body : but how much more 
it belongs to the head, than to any other part, may 
be ſeen in the pieces of the moſt celebrated pain- 
ters; and particularly in thoſe of Guido, who has 


been rather too laviſh in beſtowing this beauty on 


almoſt Þ 
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almoſt all his fine women; whereas nature has 
given it in ſo high a degree but to very few. 


The turns of the neck are extremely capable of 
grace, and are very eaſy to be obſerved, and very 
difficult to be accqunted for : and how much of this 
grace may belong to the arm and feet, as well as 
to the neck and head, may be ſeen in dancing. 


There are two very diſtin ſorts of grace, the 
majeſtic and the familiar; the former belongs chief- 
ly to the very fine women, and the latter to the 
very pretty ones, that is more commending, and 


this the more delightful and engaging. Milton 


ſpeaks of theſe two ſorts of grace, and gives the 
majeſtic to his Adam, and both the familiar and 
majeſtic to Eve; but the latter in the leſs degree 
than the former. | 


But, though grace is ſo difficult to be accounted 
for in general, yet I have obſerved two particular 
things, which, I think, hold univerſally in relation 
to it. The firſt is, That there is no grace without 
motion: by which I mean, without ſome genteel 
or pleaſing motion, cither of the whole body, or of 
ſome limb, or at leaſt of ſome feature. The ſecond 
is, That there can be no grace with impropriety ;* 
or, in other words, that nothing can be graceful, 
that is not adapted to the charaQters of the perſon. 

| Hence 
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Hence the graces of a little lively beauty would 
become ungraceful in the charaQter of Majeſty, as 


the majeſtic air of an Empreſs would quite deſtroy 
the prettineſs of the former. The vivacity that 


adds a grace to beauty in youth, would give an ad- 


ditional deformity to old age; and the very ſame 
atrs which would be charming on ſome occaſions, 
may be quite ſhocking when extremely miſtimed, 
or extremely miſplaced. 


But, if we are enchanted with excellencies of 
the human form, what ſhall we ſay of the beauties 
of the works of nature? If we look upon the earth, 
we ſee it laid out in a thouſand beautiful inequal- 
ities, and a pleaſing variety of plains, hills, and 
mountains, generally clothed by Nature in a liv- 
ing green, the colour that is the moſt delightful, 
and the moſt refreſhing to the eye, diverſified with 
an infinity of different lights and ſhades, adorned 
with various ſorts of trees, fruits and flowers; in- 
terſperſed often with winding rivers, or limpid 
ſtreams, or ſpreading lakes, or terminating, per- 
haps, on a view of the ſea, which is for ever chang 
ing its form, and in every form is pleaſing. 


If we look up to the Heavens, how charming 
are the riſing of the ſun, the gentle azure of the 
noble arch expanded over our heads, the various. 

appear- 
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appearance and colours of the clouds, the fleeting 
ſhower, and the painted bow? even in the abſence 
of its great enlivener, the ſun, we ſee it all ſtudded 
with living lights, or gilded by the more ſolemn 
beauties of the moon, molt pleaſing in her infant 
ſhape, and moſt majeſtic when in her full orb. 


If we turn to the different forts of animals, it is . 
obſervable enough among them, that the beauty 
which is deſigned chiefly to pleaſe one another, in 
their own ſpecies, is ſo contrived as to diffuſe 
pleaſure to thoſe of other ſpecies, or at leaft to 
man. How beautiful, even to us, are the colours 
that adorn the necks of the pigeon or the pheaſant, 
the train of the mackaw and peacock, and the 
whole dreſs of ſeveral forts of birds, more particu- 
| larly in the Eaſtern parts of the world! How neat 
and pleaſing is the make of the deer, the grey= 
hound, and ſeveral ſorts of horſes! How beauti- 
ful is the expreſſion of the paſſions in a faithful 
dog! And they are not even without ſome de- 
grees of grace, as may be ſeen in particular in 
the natural motions of a Chineſe pheaſant, or the 
acquired ones of a managed horſe. And I the 
father take part of the beauty of all theſe creas 
tures to be meant by the bounty of nature for us, 
becauſe” moſt of the different ſorts of ſea fiſh; 
which live chiefly out of our fight, are of colours 

H and 
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and forms more hideous, or at beſt leaſt agreeable 


to Us. 


And, as the beauty of one ſpecies of animals 
may be ſo deſigned and adapted as to give plea- 
ſure to many others, ſo the beauty of different 
worlds may not be confined to each, but be car- 
ried on from one world to another, and from one 

| ſyſtem of worlds to another, and may end in one 
great univerſal beauty of all created matter taken 


in one view. 


And yet all the profuſion of beauty I have 
been ſpeaking of, and even that of the whole uni- 
verſe taken together, is but of a weaker nature, 
in compariſon of the beauty of virtue.—It was 
extremely well ſaid by Plato, that, / Virtue was 
to appear in a viſible ſhape, all men would be enam- 
oured of her. And, indeed, the beauty of virtue, 
or goodneſs, exceeds all other beauty as much as 
the ſoul does the body. | 


The higheſt object of beauty that we can ſee, 
is the goodneſs of God, as diſplayed in the works 
of the creation. In him all goodneſs and beauty 
dwell; and whatever there is of moral beauty in 
the whole univerſe beſides, is only as ſo many 
"emanations from the Divine Author of all that is 
good and beautiful. * 
5 | We 
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We ſometimes ſee a few feeble rays of this 
beauty reflected in human actions, but much diſ- 
coloured by the medium through which they 
paſs; and yet, how charming do they even thus 
appear in ſome perſons, and on ſome occaſions! 
All the grandeur of the world 1s as nothing, in 
compariſon of any one of theſe good becoming 
deeds. 


There is a mighty eaſy conſequence to be 
drawn from all this, which well deſerves to be 
more generally obſerved. If virtue be the chief 
beauty, people, to be beautiful, ſhould endea- 
vour to be virtuous; and ſhould avoid vice, and 
all the worſt ſort ol paſſions, as they would fly 
deformity ; for, indeed, vice is the moſt odious 
of all deformities. | 
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Treachery of Ethelwold ; 


* 
Favourite of Edgar, King of England. 


LFRIDA, was the daughter of Ordgar count 

of Devon, and though educated in a private 
manner, was ſo beautiful, that the fame of her 
charms reached the ears of Edgar, king of Eng- 
land. In order to fatisfy bimſelf whether her beau. 
ty anſwered the report he had heard of i it, he ſent 
Ethelwold his favourite, who, under pretext of a 
viſit to the father, got a fight of the daughter. As 
. he was then young, and ſuſceptible of the impreſſi · 
ons of a fair face, he was fo captivated with El- 
frida's charms, that he proved falſe to his truſt, 
and made his addreſſes to the lady. On his re- 
turn to the king, he deſcribed her in ſuch a man- 
ner as convinced Edgar, that ſhe was neither a 
proper objet for his curioſity nor affections. Hav- 
ing thus diverted the king's thoughts from Elfrida, 
he took an opportunity to repreſent to him that 
ſhe would prove an adyantageous match to him- 
ſelf, though by no means worthy of a monarch; 
and having obtained his conſent to demand her in 
marriage, ſucceeded | in n bis ſuit. Ethelwold had 


not 
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not long enjoyed the fruits of his treachery, before 
the whole myſtery was revealed to the king. 
Edgar, however diſſembled his reſentment, till he 
had ocular demonſtration of his perfidy. For this 
purpoſe be found ſome pretence for travelling 
near Ethelwold's houſe, and declared his inten- 
tion of viſiting a lady who was ſo much cried up 
for her beauty. The earl poſted away with the 
news to his wife, at the ſame time adviſing ber to 
uſe all the methods ſhe could to conceal her gra- 
ces from the eyes of an amorous monarch, who 
would ſatisfy his defires at the expence of her 
chaſtity. Elfrida beiog by theſe means acquainted 
with the wrong done to herſelf as well as to che 
king, was filled with reſentment, and inſtead of 
following her huſband's advice, made uſe of every 
art to let her e charms out to the greateſt advan- 
tage, and io make herſelf. appear the more ami- 
able. This interviey ſerved. only to convince the 
king that bis favourite had abuſed his confidence. 
He diſſembled his reſentment, and ſent Ethelwold. 
a little while after againſt the Danes, to ſecure the 
coaſt of Northumberland, and in his way thither 
he was found murdered. No ſteps were taken to. 
find out the authors of this crime, but. Elfrida, as 
ſoon as decency would. permit, was married to 


the king. 
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LFRIDA, was the daughter of Ordgar count 

of Devon, and though educated in a private 
manner, was ſo beautiful, that the fame of her 
charms reached the ears of Edgar, king of Eng- 
land. In order to fatisfy himſelf whether her beau. 
ty anſwered the report he had heard of it, he ſent 
Ethelwold his favourite, who, under pretext of a 
viſit to the father, got a fight of the daughter. As 
. he was then young, and ſuſceptible of the impreſſi· 
ons of a fair face, he was ſo captivated with El- 
frida's charms, that he proved falle to his truſt, 
and made his addreſſes to the lady. On his re- 
turn to the king, he deſcribed her in ſuch a man- 
ner as convinced Edgar, that ſhe was neither a 
proper obje ll for his curioſity nor affections. Hav- 
ing thus diverted the king's thoughts from Elfrida, 
he took an opportunity to repreſent to him that 
ſhe would prove an adyantageous match to him- 
ſelf, though by no means worthy of a monarch; 
and having obtained his conſent to demand her in 
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not long enjoyed the fruits of his treachery, before 
the whole myſtery was revealed to the king. 
Edgar, however diſſembled his reſentment, till he . 
had ocular demonſtration of his perfidy. For this 
purpoſe be found ſome pretence for travelling 


near Ethelwold's houſe, and declared bis inten- 
tion of vifting a lady who was ſo much cried up 
for her beauty. The earl poſted away with the 
news to his wife, at the ſame time adviſing her to 
uſe all the methods ſhe could to conceal her gra- 
ces from the eyes of an amorous monarch, who 
would ſatisfy his deſires at the expence of her 
chaſtity. Elfrida being by theſe means acquainted 
with the wrong done to herſelf as well as to the 
king, was filled with reſentment, and inſtead of 
following her huſband's advice, made uſe of every 
art to ſet her charms out to the greateſt advan- 
tage, and to make herſelf. appear the more ami- 
able. This interview ſerved. only to convince the 
king that his favourite had abuſcd his confidence. 
He diſſembled his reſentment, and ſent Ethelwold. 
a little while after againſt the Danes, to ſecure the 
coaſt of Northumberland, and in bis way thither 
he was found murdered. No ſteps were taken to. 
find out the authors of this crime, but. Elfrida, as 
ſoon as decency would. permit, was married to 


tbe king. 
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ANECDOTE 


OF 


Josepb the Second, Emperor of Germany. 


N old Auſtrian officer, being reduced to the 
half pay eſtabliſhment, with a large family, 
preſented a memorial to the Emperor, ſetting 
forth the indigence of his circumſtances, and par- 
ticularly mentioning, that he had then ten helpleſs 
children to ſupport. His Majeſty inquired where 
he lived, went privately in diſguiſe to the houſe, 
upon ſome foreign pretence or other, and obſerv- 
ing the number of boys and girls about him to be 
eleven, aſked careleſsly if they were all his? “ No, 
| Sir, (replied the good old foldier;) one of them is 
a poor orphan, that a motive of mere humanity 
has induced me to feed and cloath along with my 
own. The Monarch then diſcovered himſelf; 
not by throwing open his coat and diſplaying an 
embroidered veſt, as Princes reveal themſelves in 
modern tragedies; but by more unequivocal ſigns 
of royalty, by ſettling a penſion upon each of the 
half ſcore children; adding theſe truly noble and 
generous ſentiment at the ſame time, that he left 
the orphan to his own care, as he ſhould think it 
but an envious deed, to deprive him of the virtu- 
ous pleaſures of providing for his charitable adop- 
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Copy of a LETTER, 
WRITTEN BY AN EARL OF DERBY 
TO OLIVER CROMWELL; 


It is couched in ſtrong Terms of Diſſatisfaction 
towards the Uſurper, and breathes an heroic 
Spirit and Loyalty for his 

SOVEREIGN. 


RECEIVED your letter with indignation, and 

with ſcorn. ] return you this anſwer, that I can- 
not but wonder whence you ſhould gather any hopes 
from me, that I ſhould (like you) prove treach- 
erous to my Sovereign, ſince you cannot be inſen- 
ible of my former actions in his late Majeſty's 
ſervice, from which principle of loyalty I am no 
ways departed. 


I ſcorn your proffers; I diſdain your favour, I 
abhor your treaſons; and am ſo far from de- 
livering this iſland to your advantage, that I will 
keep it to the utmoſt of my power, to your de- 
ſtruction. 


Take this final anſwer ; and forbear any further 
ſolicitations; ; for if you trouble me with any more 
| meſſengers upon this occaſion, I will burn the 


paper, and hang the bearer. 
| This 
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This is the immutable reſolution, and ſhall be 
the undoubted practice of him, who accounts it 
the chiefeſt glory to be 

His Majeſty's moſt loyal 
Caftie-Town, and obedient ſubjett, 
12th July, 1619. (Signed) DERBY. 
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THE DISCONTENTED VILLAGER. 
| A MORAL TALE. 


IN the mind where Diſcontent bas fixed it's 
baneful root, we look in vain for the roſy 
bloſſoms of Happineſs. Envy, and ber ghaſtly 
train, deſtroy the infant buds of joy; and effec- 
tually exclude the ſunſhine of pleaſure. No in- 
' Cident can illumine the clouded brow of Diſcon- 
tent, and no ſituation quiet it's reſtleſs and perturb- 
ed ſpirit: I was involuntarily led into theſe re- 
fleQions, on obſerving the number of country girls 
that are, I may ſay, daily flocking to London, in 
ſearch of viſionary riches. To this propenſity for 
_ emigration, in the minds of our village nymphs, 
we are indebted for the numerous females that 
nightly parade our ſtteets, in contempt of decency; 
that ſhock the eye of Modeſty, by their looſe and 
wanton dreſs; and that wound the ear of Chaſtity, 


by 
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by their indecorous language. Trace the origin 
of moſt of theſe pitiable objects, and you will find 
it centered in ſome rural village. To check this 
roving ſpirit, ſo fatally predominant-in this claſs of 
my fair countrywomen, I ſubmit to their peruſal 
the following narrative; the leading features of 
which have truth for their recommendation; 


Maria, the daughter of an induſtrious farmer, 
about threeſcore miles weſt of the metropolis, 
from an acquaintance with Lucy Farley, a neigh- 
bour's daughter, who had refided in town fome 
years, and who had lately paid a viſit to her 
friends, imbibed the pernicious notion of coming 
to London, as the country phrafe' is, © to better 
her fortune.” Her parents, for fome time, firm- 
ly reſiſted all her ſolicitations: but, finding that 
ſhe grew careleſs and negligent about her domeſ- 
tic employment, and was out of humour with 
every thing around her, they at length gave their 
reluctant conſent. Her lover had already been 
forbid to ſpeak to her more, for daring to oppoſe 
her wiſhes; and, to ſay the truth, the ſhewy ap- 
pearance which her ſchool-fellow had made in the 
village, and the account which her vanity gave of 
the number of handſome ſuitors ſhe had at her 
command, operated ſo powerfully on the mind of 
Maria, that ſhe determined to break down every 
obſtacle that ſhould oppoſe her inclination. 

A I Every 
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Every thing being prepared for her departure 
from her ruſtic habitation; from thoſe rural 
ſcenes of artleſs innocence and delight ; ſhe walk- 
ed, attended by her friends, to the alehouſe in 
the village, where the waggon was then ſetting 
out for London. Her weeping parents ſtrained 
her to their anxious boſoms, and bade her adieu; 
imploring Heaven to protect her from the ſnares 
and artifices of a deceitful world! Maria had a 

feeling heart, and could not behold, unmoved, the 
ſorrows of her venerable parents. She pauſed 
awhile, undetermined whether to return with. her 
friends, or proſecute her ill-adviſed journey. A 
few moments were employed ina ſtruggle between 
affection and ambition: unhappily, the latter pre- 
vailed; and now behold the adventurous maid, in 
all the bloom of innocence and beauty, the in- 
mate of this diſſipated town. 


On her arrival at the inn, ſhe was met by her 
friend Lucy, who conducted her to the houſe of 
the family in which ſhe lived, having her miſtreſs's 
permiſſion ſo to do. Diligent ſearch was made for 
a ſituation for Maria; and, in a few days, a place 
oftered, which was readily accepted, by the inex- 
perienced girl. 


Clarinda, to whoſe ſervice ſhe- was preferred, 


was a lady of faſhion, and kept a ſumptuous train 
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of attendants. Her viſitors were numerous, and 
of the firſt rank; but ftill Clarinda was indebted 
to her beauty for the luxuries ſhe enjoyed, and 
the reſpe& with which ſhe was treated. 


Meliſſa, the miſtreſs of Lucy, and Clarinda, 
were almoſt inſeparable companions; and Maria 
and her friend had frequent opportunities of con- 
verſing together. The innocent girl congratula- 
ted herſelf on her good fortune: but ſtill the cloud 
of diſcontent reſted on her mind. Lucy was ca- 
pariſoned in attire but little inferior to that which 
graced her lady; while that of Maria was 1n the 


oppolite extreme. | 
Lucy foon diſcovered the ſource of her friend's 
uneaſineſs, and, one evening, in the abſence of 
her miſtreſs, paid her a viſit. Clarinda, too, was 
from home, and a favourable opportunity offered 
itſelf for diſcourſing on this topic. The aban- 
doned Lucy, long initiated in the arts of proſtitu- 
tion, opened her whole foul to the aſtoniſhed 
Maria; who, till that moment, believed herſelf 
in the ſervice of a virtuous woman. And now it 
was that ſhe lamented her raſhneſs, in leaving her 
diſconſalate parents, in fearch of grandeur and 
affluence. Tears of regret fell copioully from 
her lovely eyes: and ſhe expreſſed her determi- 


nation, the firſt moment that offered; to leave'a 
„ houſe 
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houſe where infamy, and every ſpecies of vice, 
were unbluſhingly praiſed. Her friend ridiculed 
the fears of the repenting girl, and laughed her 
from her intended elopement. 


(e You muſt know, Maria,” ſaid ſhe, “ there is 
a certain gentleman, a viſor of my lady, who 
ſaw you at our houſe, and is fallen deſperately in 
love with you; and, if you manage him as you 
ought, I will be bound you may in a little time 
command as ſplendid an equipage as ſhe whom 
you now ſerve enjoys. I have promiſed that you 
ſhould meet him at the houſe of a friend, where 
he intends to make you an offer of his love; and, 
knowing that your lady, as well as mine, would 
be abſent to day, I have diſpatched a note to in- 


form him, that the meeting ſhould take place this 
evening.” 


Maria refuſed her aſſent to the propoſition of 
her friend; but, ſo powerful an advocate was 
Lucy, and ſo ſpecious an orator, that the too in- 
cautious Maria at length agreed to attend her. 
As ſoon, therefore, as tea was over, a coach 
was called; and the deſigning Lucy, and her 


ceredulous companion, ſet out for the habitation 
of this pretended friend. 


Wub a palpicaing heart, Maria alighted fem 
the 
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the coach; and, with a reluctant ſtep, attended her 
friend into a ſmall room on the firſt floor of the 
houſe, which was really no other than a celebra- 
ted bagnio in the vicinity of Covent Garden. 
The room, which was furniſhed in a ſtile, at once 
neat and elegant, was lighted with wax; around 
were hung a variety of pictures, whoſe ſubjeRs re- 
fle& eternal diſgrace on the artiſt that invented 
them, the perſon that expoſed them to view, and 
thoſe who could without a bluſh behold them. To, 
this reſort of infamy was the devoted victim car 
ried by the abandoned Lucy, at the requeſt of 
Belmont, a young nobleman, an admirer of the 
frail Meliſſa; a profeſſed libertine, who longed 
for the enjoyment of every handſome woman he 
ſaw, and who trampled on every law, both human 
and divine, to accompliſh his ſenſual deſires, 


It is a general obſervation—and, I fear, a true 
one, when a woman has forfeited her claim to in- 
nocence, and her deportment is become openly 
meretricious, {ſhe wiſhes to reduce all her ſex to 
the ſame level with herſelf. To accompliſh this 
criminal wiſh, was one of the motives which actu- 
ated Lucy to betray her innocent friend into the 
hands of Belmont. Another, perhaps a no leſs 
powerful one, was the gratuity given by Belmont, 
to effect an interview; as an earneſt of future re- 


ward, 
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ward, when he ſhould realize his hopes of triumph 
over the incautious maid. For to the fin of prof. 
titution, Lucy added the degrading vice of ava— 
rice. Every art was prattiſed, by this infernal 
woman, to inflame the paſſions of the artleſs 
Maria, and lull the ſeruples of conſcience: every 
allurement on grandeur was preſented, to dazzle 
the underſtanding; every promiſe of greatneſs en- 
forced, to depreſs the value of virtue, and palli- 
ate the enormity of vice. The aid of Bacchus 
was ſummoned in the cauſe of the Cyprian god- 
deſs: but the unguarded conduct of her compa- 
nion had raiſed ſuſpicion in the mind of Maria, 
and ſhe determined not to taſte of the pernicious 
goblet. The indecorous language of Lucy, and 
her licentious geſtures, intended to efface from 
the heart of Maria. che love of virtue, ſerved but 
to encreaſe its fervor. | 


At length, the door opened, and Belmont ap- 
peared. The unbluſhing Lucy Repped f.rward, 
introduced him to the trembling maid, and in- 
ſtantly withdrew. Maria called on her to return, 
and endeavoured to follow her. Belmont caught 
her in his arms, and ſwore that he would not part 
with her, but with bis life. The innocent maid 
reſiſted his familiarities, implored with ſtreaming 
eyes his protettion, and knelt for mercy; but Bel. 
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mont, the vicious, the unfeeling Belmont, fired with 
ber repining beauties, was determined to proceed 
to violence. Her ſhrieks, loud, and unceaſing, a- 
larmed a young officer, who was ſupping with a 
Lady in the next apartment: he roſe from the table; 
drew his ſword; and his lordſhip having negleQed 
to faſten the door, ruſhed into the room, declared 
he would not tamely ſuffer violence to be offered 
to a woman, even in a brothel. The fiery Bel- 
mont, impatient of controul, quitted the fainting 
Maria; and, darting an angry look at the young 
ſoldier, immediately engaged him. Short was 
the conteſt; for Belmont, though reputed the beſt 
fencer of the age, from an impetuoſity of mind, 
and a too ſanguine hope of conqueſt, fell beneath 
the ſword of his antagoniſt, | | 


The ſhrieks of Maria, though diſtintly heard 
by every perſon in the houſe, were unattended to; 
| but, no ſooner was the claſh of ſwords diſtinguiſh- * 
ed, than the whole {warm of miſcreants baſtened 
to the ſcene of action; where Belmont lay welter- 
ing in his blood, while the youthful conqueror 
was employed in raiſing the drooping ſpirits of the 
affrighted Maria. His lordſhip deſired to be 
moved to a bed; and ordered a ſurgeon to be 
ſent for. He aſſured the people, - that. no unfair 


advantage had been taken by his antagoniſt ; that 
he 
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he fell, ſubdued by the fuperiority of his arm; and 
requeſted that no interruption might be given to 
yore gentleman, in his retreat from the houſe. | 


The deteſted Lucy, on this unexpected de- 
nouement of her projected ſcheme, returned to the 
houſe of her miſtreſs; and, baſtily ſnatching toge- 
ther her things, without ceremony bade adieu to 
this manſion of vice, and intemperance, and in a 
leſs elevated ſtation ſtill exiſted on the wages of 
infamy. 


Lovel, the young officer, having heard, from 
the grateful Maria, her artleſs tale, gently reprov- 
ed her for her indiſcretion, and conducted her 
from this ſcene of riot and diſſipation, to the houſe 
of a friend. In a few days, at her own requeſt, 
he diſpatched a ſervant with her, to her diſconſo- 
late parents, who received her with grateful tranſ- 
ports, and every day invoke, from the Father of 
the world, a bleſſing for her brave deliverer! 
Maria, diſguſted with the vices of the town, no 
longer wears a diſcontented mind; but in the ſocie- 
ty of her friends, and in the plain, unadorned, but 
honeſt converſation of her lover, whoſe addreſſes 
the has again accepted, finds a * and laſting 


happineſs. 
Would you, ye ruſtic maids, from the warning 


which the near eſcape from danger of the ambi- 
| I tious - 
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tious diſcontented Maria exhibits, ſuppreſs thoſe 
ardent inclinations for roving, which ariſe from a 
fatal miſconception, and contentedly enjoy the 
pleaſures your rural ſcenes poſſeſs, the world 
would then increaſe in virtue, and vice be leſs 
predominant. Your lives would be ſpent in the 
ſervice of your country; and thoſe thouſand pangs, 
which keen Reflection from a ſenſe of error 
urges, would be unknown to your boſoms; there 
the roſe of Innocence would bloom ; there Hap- 
pineſs rear her peaceful manſion. Scorn not, 
then, ye rural nymphs, the admonitions of a 
friend; but, before you determine on leaving 
your peaceful, though humble cottages, reflect 
on the pleaſures you have there enjoyed; and 
contemplate, with impartiality, the uncertainty of 
happineſs, in thoſe ſcenes into which your ambi= 
tion and diſcontent prompt you to enter; and 
where, reſt perfectly aſſured, for one ſolitary 
Lovel, you will find a thouſand Belmonts! 
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A 


Mieditation in Solitude. 

AN, during his whole pilgrimage through 
. life, ſhould never loſe ſight of the fixed point 
whither he muſt direct his courſe, and which is the 
ultimate end of his being. At the ſame time that 
he ſhould ever remember that he is duſt and aſhes, 
he ſhould never forget that his kindred with the 
earth is enobled by the breath of life within him, 
which allies him to the Deity, and bids him think 
above mortality. A due reflection upon his hu- 
man part ſhould qualify and ſettle that fermenting 
vanity of thought that is apt to elevate a creature 
' conſcious of its own perfe&tions: the contemplation 
of his ſpiritual nature ſhould rectify his ideas, take 
off his thoughts from being wholly attached to the 
objetts of ſenſe, and lift up his ſoul to heaven, and 
thus prepare him for the converſation & ſociety of 
Beings of a ſuperior order with whom he can claim 
affinity. I am now amuſing myſelf in theſe walks 
of ſolitude and contemplation, where I can more 
at leiſure converſe with myſelf and the intellectual 
world. Methinks I am thus whiſpered by one of 
my inviſible attendants: mortal, conſider, that ere 
long thou muſt be one of us, and then in what light 


wilt thou regard the actions of thy preſent life? 
| The 
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The conſciouſneſs alone of a well ated part upon 
the ſtage of mortality, will ſecure to thee that un- 
Interrupted tranquillity of happineſs which we en- 
Joy, when thou entereſt into the houſe of thy eter- 
nity. This ſuggeſtion throws me upon meditating 
what a ſmall part of my real ſelf this body is which 
I carry about with me, and how much extrava- 
gance ad idle ſolitude is employed in providing 
for it. For what is this carcaſe but a living ſepul- 
chre, which preſents a daily memorial of mortality? 
The continual ſluxion of its conſtituent parts evin- 
ces how little of it 1 can call my ſelf, and much leſs 
when I conſider how little even of that little, how 
{mall a part of that ſamenels, will be remaining 
twenty or thirty years hence: and after, this tran- 
ſitory fabric mult reſolve into its firſt principles, 
and mingle with its kindred duſt. What then be- 
comes of all theſe faculties and ſeuſations it now 
enjoys? Is there any ſenſe or remembrance in the 
grave? Shall my duſt, paſſed into a thouſand 
ſhapes and poſitions ; eaten of worms, ſhot up into 
vegetables, tranſmigrated by an endleſs diverſity of 
changes, blown about by the winds, diſſipated by 
the waters; ſhall theſe ſcattered fragments be till 
conſcious of any thing; or ſhall they ever be re- 
united to a thinking ſubſtance ? This is the pro- 
vince of Omnipotence; and by human reaſon the 
ſearch is unfathomable. But I have a ſoul, a re- 
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fleQing part, the ſpring of life and ation! here is 
my real felf, the ſource of all ſenſations, and the 
only part that will ſurvive all ehanges. This body 
muſt be put off; but that is nothing more than my 
Exuviz, the covering and outſide; and is no more 
effential to the well being or perceptions of the 
ſoul, than a material body, occaſionally aſſumed, is 
to an angel. But as the organs of this body are 
the preſent inlets of ſenſe, and the inſtruments of 
knowledge and conception, whereupon depends a 
great part of the entertainments of this life, (which 
in truth are no more than an animal pleaſure) it 
imports me much to have a conſtant regard to the 
itate of ſeparation, when the ſoul ſhall draw its 
ideas from the fountain of light and knowledge, 
without the interpoſition of any groſs medium: 1 
ſhould therefore learn betimes to diſengage both 
my thoughts and affections from the earth, and 
whatever reliſhes of ſenſe; and now and then ſtrike 
into paths of more abſtracted thinking; which is to 
exerciſe the foul ſuitably to the dignity of its na- 
ture, and to prepare it- for its ſtate of enlargement 
and perfection. In order to this, the mind muſt 
be furniſhed and enriched with ſpeculative truths 
and meditations of a more exalted turn than ſuch 
as ordinarily reſult from the matter of buman com- 
merce, or the uſual hints of the objects about us. 
For if I now confine my ideas and gratifications to 
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the objects of ſenſe, how unprovided ſhall I.come 
into that world of ſpirits where my entertainment 
and commerce muſt be altogether ſpiritual, and for 
which I ſhall have no taſte without a preparatory 

exercife! What a diſmal emptineſs muſt the ſoul. 
find in itſelf, which in this life has been entertain- 
ed with nothing but bodily pleaſures! And as it 
will naturally carry the ſame groſs deſires into the 

other world, what a horrible ſtate of diſtraction 

and deſpair muſt we conceive it, to be perpetually 
catching at what flies, and will ever fly from us; 

longing for what we have left behind, without the 

leaſt hope of regaining it; deprived of the very 

ſupport of the chearing beams of divine influ- 
ence, and ſinking in an eternal void and deſo- 

lation of all things? The fable of Tantalus in 

the infernal ſhades is finely imagined, but comes 

far ſhort of this natural idea. Here 1s hell, the 

never dying worm, the unquenchable fire of a 
tortured conſcience! Hereupon I begin to con- 
ſider in the words of the excellent Cowley, band in 

an improved ſenſe, 


What ſhall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the world to come my own? 


An inaQtive contemplation will in no wiſe an- 
ſwer this end; it will indeed prepare me to think 


and converſe with celeſtial intelligencies, but it 
can 
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can be no great recommendation to any diſtin- 
guiſhed regards among Beings of ſuch tranſcen- 
dent excellences. I am then to exert ſuch talents 
as God has bleſſed me with, to his ſervice, and to 
the benefit of mankind as far as my endeavours 
can go; for a Greatneſs of thought ſhould natu- 
rally produce a Greatneſs of action. Whether 
this may ſet me in any more honourable point of 
view, either during my ſojourn in theſe lower 
regions, or after my removal, it concerns me not: 
nor can I be ſure that I ſhall be ſenfible of my 
treatment here, after I am gone to the land of 
ſerenity and repoſe; but this T may promiſe to 
myſelf, that it will procure me a more favourable 
reception among the company of exalted ſpirits, 
| where the exerciſes and degrees of our virtue 
here will determine our rank and eminence: yes, 
the very reflection gives me a foretaſte of —Some- 
thing the ſoul opens and graſps at, more than its 
preſent capacity can admit; its very ideas, its 
longing, its reaching at ſomething the imagination 
is even ſeized with, but faints in the retention, al- 
fure me that jt can be no deluſion, which, by a 
cloſe attention of mind, I can even at this diſ- 
tance perceive and partly pre-enjoy. 


TRUE 
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TRUE PLEASURE 
Always to be found. 


H that from pomp, and wealth, and honour 
| flies, 
May look on nature with undazzled eyes : 
Read truth's eternal laws, and with delight 
Count all the plants by day and ſtars by night. 
It needs no toil to find the way to bliſs; 
Who makes content his guide can never miſs. * 
No envious walls this flow'r of life embrace, 
All wild it grows in ev'ry deſert place. 
A glut of pleaſure drowns us like a flood, 
And evil by excels, proceeds from good ! | 
Learn you, that climb the top of ſortune's wheel, 
The dang'rous ſtate which you diſdain to feel! 
Your highneſs puts your happinels to flight, 
Your inward comfort fades with outward light: 
While not a wretch, that ſweats behind the plough, 
But ſleeps ſecure from the reach of woe! 
You live like captives bound with golden chains, 
The weight and ſplendour but increaſe your pains, 
You ſtrive to ſhut out care but ſtill the care remains. 
While mild philoſophy purſues its ends 
With eaſe and happineſs, alone, with friends, 
In exerciſe, or ſtudy ſtill has pow'r 
To vary joys; as Time renews the hour. 

Early 
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Early as Phoſphor ſhews his welcome ray, 
It ſtarts from ſleep, and gains upon the day: 
Like the glad Perſian hails the riſing ſun, 
Makes induſtry point out the ſhade at noon ; 
And, when his flaming orb at eve declines, 


Meaſures the ſtarry vaults with fancy'd lines: 
Invokes the heav'n- born mule from fame's wr 


To waft the ſoul on fancy's wing abroad, 

And riſe from nature, up to nature's God. 

But if theſe proſpetts ſpread too broad and high, 
For the ſhort limit of a vulgar eye; 

Let ſuch, to earth, their humble views confine, 
And learn a ſample of the whole deſign. 

A bed of flowers, a grove, a level plain, 

A rugged hill, a field of golden grain, 

A ſwelling river more true pleaſure brings, 
Than pomp can furniſh in the courts of kings. 


— — — 


ANECDOTE. 


| "HEN the confederates had made an irrup- 
| tion, and had repulſed the enemy, a com- 
mon ſoldier took & carried Monſieur de Croiſſers 
Colbert, being a priſoner, into the town. Colbert 
being a major-general, and brother to the Marquis 
de Torcy, was greately taken with the clemency, 
| humanity, 


I. 


humanity, and good behaviour of this ſoldier; he 
offered him two hundred louis d'ors, and a cap- 
tain's poſt for life, if he would give him his liber- 
ty: „ But,” ſaid the ſoldier, “ perhaps I might 
accept the favour, if it were not attended with 
ſuch diſhonour.”” He gave him to underſtand, 
he was more deſirous of reputation than riches ; 
How can I then (ſaid he) as a captain, when once 
I have loſt my reputation, be ever able to face 
my general for whom I have fought ſo heartily 
many years?” In ſhort, he freely proteſted that 
he would much rather continue in the rank of a 
common ſoldier, with reputation, than be raiſed 
to any other condition, or rank of life, acquired 
by a baſe action unworthy of a ſoldier; and thus 
rejecting Mons. Colbert's propoſals, he brought 
him priſoner along with him. When this was 
reported to Prince Eugene, he made the ſoldier a 
preſent, and the Duke of Marlborough gave him 
a captain's commiſſion: ſo that the eminent fidelity 
and virtue of this ſoldier, by the grace of God, 
not given to all men alike, made amends for the 
| vices and baſeneſs of the commander before men- 
tioned, | 


* 
ON THE 


MARRIAGE STATE. 
i Ba ſyſtem of our religion is ſv adapted to 


the rank we hold as rational and as ſocial 
creatures; to our immediate concerns, and to our 
connexions with others, that whatſoever is our duty 
is alſo our intereſt, There is nothing expetted 
from us in obedience to Heaven, that our unpre- 
Judiced reaſon would not exact of us in kindnels 
to ourſelves, 


The moſt powerful, the moſt unconquerable and 
irreſiſtible of all our paſſions, direAs, compels us 
into an attention to the other ſex: Our ſenſe of 
| friendſhip is intimately connected with the warmth 
of that paſſion: A vitiated taſte may prevail fo far, 
as to divide the affection, which can be of no worth 
to the perſon who poſſeſſes it, unleſs fingle and 
entire: but he who has reflection, will ſee, that in 
giving up the name of friend, he forfeits the moſt 
valuable part of his miſtreſs; and he will know, 
that to preſerve this conſummation, he mult have 
but one. 


He who looks into the ceconomy of the world, 
and ſees the ſexes equal every where in number, 
will perceive from this alſo, that he can have but 

one: 
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one: When he devotes his heart entirely to her, 
he will with to poſſeſs her entire for the return. 
To ſecure ſo deſirable a good, religion lends its 
favouring hand, and makes the union ſacred. 
Marriage, prized beyond all eſtates by thoſe who 
have conſiderately entered into its union, reviled 
by thoſe who have not wiſdom, or who have not 
virtue to be conſtant, ſecures to us all that would 
make us wretched if precarious; and while it re- 
quires of us nothing but what we ſhould find the 
higheſt pleaſure in doing without obligation, ren- 
ders it the duty, renders 1t the intereſt of her whom 
we have choſen, to obſerve that conduct, on which 
our happineſs entirely depends. 


This is marriage; this is the bugbear to frighten 
weak and diſtemper'd minds; thele are the chains 
that rattle in the ears of thoſe who never knew 
what was true liberty; this is the promiſed land of 
peace, of joy, of plenty; the country which the 
timorous ſpies, who view it from a diſtance, miſre- 
preſent; but in which thoſe who have the reſolu- 
tion to enter, ſee no wars, no giants; but every man 
under his own vine, and every man under his own 
fig-tree, reaches with ealy bands the unrefiſting, 
the complying ſweets; feaſts upon the mellow 
fruit, or preſſes the rich cluſter; and when he has 
laid down in peace, riſes in ſecurity. 
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This we owe to religion ; but this 1s not all we 
owe to it: religion ſtops not here: the benefits 
which it beſtows, it alſo perpetuates: The ſame 
law, which required of us as a duty to make our- 
ſelves happy, exaQs of us the means of continuing 
ſo. Love is the bond of union in this ſtate : The 
ſource and the ſecurity of all its tranſports : 
Love, a word uſed by all, but underſtood by 
few; a paſſion boaſted by multitudes, poſſeſſed by 
hardly one in a million! We are not to miſtake 
for this glorious enthuſiaſm of the mind, that 
flight of fondneſs, that irregular and unregulated 
deſire, which we feel for ſome new and ſome 
agreeable object; which grows but from our wants, 
which dies upon poſſeſſion. This 1s the frailty of 
a child, the paſſion whoſe honourable name it un- 
juſtly aſſumes, the higheſt glory of the man; this 
is too voilent to continue, that too ſteady to 
waver ; this cannot remain at its height, that can- 
not decay. It has been ſaid, that love, under- 
ſtanding it in its better ſenſe, muſt be mutual to 
render marriage happy; thoſe who have ſtarted 
the difficulty, have not conſidered, that where it 
Is genuine and real on the one fide, it will of 
courſe be ſo. Gratitude is a firſt principal in our na- 
ture; a tender a diſintereſted love on the one part, 
will, on that very principal, revive the paſſion, if 
decaying; will create it, if it did not before exiſt, in 
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the other. Religion, that firſt dilated marriage, 
continues to dictate that conduct, which he, who 
knew the ſecrets of thoſe hearts that he formed, 
knew muſt render that union happy. Love to 
the wife is inculcated as the firſt law in marriage: 
content, joy, tranſport in her form and her affec- 
tion, have not only the ſanction and authority, but 
the immediate voice of Heaven tocommand them. 
Rejoice with the wife of thy youth ; let her be as the 
loving lind, and as the pleaſant roe; let her breaft 
ſuffice thee at all times, and be thou always raviſhed 
with her love. So ſpeak the Scriptures, and fo 
counſels reaſon; ſo urges that affection, which is 
eager to meet with its return: ſo inſpires that ſa- 
cred warmth of heart, that never ſhall be deceiv- 
ed in its expectations. | 


It were too much to expett from human na- 
ture, that a poſſeſſion of mind, the offspring of 
the happieſt love, could be fo perpetual as to 
exclude all alienation, all attention to the other 
regards of the world, or even to conquer all pet- 
tiſhneſs, or all frailties of diſpoſition: men muſt 
be men, and while they plead this in excuſe of 
their own failings, let them remember, women 
muſt be women. Let either ſet ſome little foible 
of their own temper againſt the little fault that 


would rouze their anger at the other; let this poiſe 
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the balance, and let affection then be thrown into 
the ſcale that wants its weight to fall, Love will 
thus remedy the ills that even love could not ob- 
viate; and the reconciliation ſhall endear more 
than the diſpute had eſtranged. Love ſhall ſoften 
every reproof; love ſhall throw the gay mantle of 
its joy over the rugged path, and both ſhall paſs 
the burning ordeal with unhurt feet; love ſhall 
diffuſe its ſweetneſs and complacency about each 
word that tends to the reconcilement; love ſhall 
forbid to fleep in anger, nor let the ſun go down 
upon their wrath. | 


Shame upon that philoſophy, which calls the 
monſter Jealouſy a proof of love, or ranks it with 
its offspring! Conftancy to, one another is the 
fir ſt principal of happineſs in love, and from that 
conſtancy will grow a confidence above diſtruſt. 
A fondneſs that had no more than charms of face 
to give it birth, that has no more than riot and 
exceſs to keep it in its being, may be awakened 
from a drowſy ſatiety, or may be recalled from 
ſome new object, or ſome freſh purſuit, by the 
threat of looſing that which was never more than 
the objett of its empty admiration; but that paſ- 
fion, which deſerves the honourable name of love, 
which is founded in reaſon, and ſecured by virtue, 
negletts the perſon whom it can no longer eſteem, 
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and where it has reaſon to ſuſpect, has reſolution 
to deſpiſe. 


He, than whom none has better known the 
ſecret working of the human heart, the ſtrings of 
all its paſſions: he who had taſted all the plea- 
ſures, as men have called them: Solomon, in the 
moſt ſerious of his determinations places virtue in 
the ſeat of happineſs, under the direttion of this 
paſſion, and makes that ſerenity of mind, that 
abſolute content of heart which it inſpires, the 
firſt and laſt conſideration, the ſum of tranſports, 
and full of rapture Who will find à virtuous 
woman ? Her price is above rubies; the heart of 
her husband doth ſafely truſt in her. 


It is under the influence of ſuch, and of only 
ſach a paſſion, that the thoughts of happineſs in 
one another will be carried farther than the grave, 
Love will, in this ſituation, repay to religion that 
which 1t borrowed for its own enjoyment ; and as 
the duty regulated, conducted, and aſcertained 
the paſſion, the paſſion will in its turn enforce the 
duty. True love extends beyond the gratifica- 
tions of ſenſe, it comprehends the ſoul as part, 
and as the moſt material part of its object; it will 
dire& and guide the wanderer in the path to eter- 
nal happineſs; and above all meaner conſidera- 
tions, while under the influence of ſuch a purſuit, 
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it will carry up with it all that it admires, all that 
it eſteems and values, into thoſe regions, where, 
though we ſhall be above all that we have here 
called pleaſures, we ſhall find an additional tranſ- 
port in ſeeing thoſe whom we have loved on 
earth, happy with us to all eternity. 


Study, Compoſition, and Converſe, 
Equally necessary to intellectual Accomplishment. 


FT is obſerved by Bacon, that « reading makes 
a full man, converſation a ready man, and 
writing an exact man.” 


As Bacon attained to degrees of knowledge 
ſcarcely ever reached by any other man, the di- 
reQtions which he gives for ſtudy have certainly a 
juſt claim to our regard; for who can teach an 
art with ſo great authority, as he that practiſed it 
with undiſputed ſucceſs? 


Under the protection of fo great a name, I ſhall 
therefore, venture to inculcate to my ingenious 
contemporaries, the neceſſity of reading, the fit- 
neſs of conſulting other underſtanding than their 
own, and of conſidering the ſentiment and opinions 
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of thoſe who, however neglected in the preſent 
age, had in their own times, and many of them a 
long time afterwards, ſuch reputation for know- 
ledge and acuteneſs, as will ſcarcely ever be at- 
tained by thoſe that deſpiſe them. 


An opinion has of late been, I know not how, 
propagated among us, that libraries are filled only 
wich uſeleſs lumber; that men of parts ſtand in 
need of no aſſiſtance; and that to ſpend life in 
poring upon books, is only to imbibe prejudices, 
to obſtruct and embarraſs the powers of nature, to 
cultivate memory. at the expence of judgment, 
and to bury reaſon under a chaos of indigeſted 
learning. 


Such is the talk of many who think themſelves 
wiſe, and of ſome who are thought wiſe by others; 
of whom part probably believe their own tenets, 
and part may be juſtly ſuſpected of endeavouring 
to ſhelter their ignorance in multitudes, and of 
wiſhing to deſtroy that reputation which they have 
no hopes to ſhare. It will, I believe, be found 
invariably true, that learning was never deeried 
by any learned man; and what credit can be giv- 
en to thoſe, who venture to condemn that which 
they do not know? | 7 

If reaſon has the power aſcribed to it by its 


advocates, if ſo much is to be diſcovered by at- 
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tention and meditation, it is hard to believe, that 
ſo many millions, equally participating of the 
bounties of nature with ourſelves, have been for 
ages upon ages meditating in vain: if the wits of 
the preſent time expect the regard of poſterity, 
which will then inherit the reaſon which is now 
thought ſuperior to inſtruction, ſurely, they may 
allow themſelves to be inſtructed by the reaſon of 
former generations. When, therefore, an au- 
thor declares, that he has been able to learn no- 
thing from the writings of his predeceſſors, and 
ſuch a declaration has been made, nothing but a 
degree of arrogance unpardonable in the greateſt 
human underſtanding, can hinder him from per- 
ceiving that he is raiſing prejudices againſt hisown 
performance; for with what hopes of ſucceſs can 
he attempt that in which greater abilities have 
hitherto miſcarried ? or with what peculiar force 
does he ſuppoſe himſelf invigorated, that difficul- 
ties hitherto invincible ſhould give way before 
him ? 


Of thoſe whom providence has qualified tg 
make any additions to human knowledge, the 
number is extremly ſmall; and what can be added 
by each fingle mind, even of this ſuperior claſs, is 
very little: the greateſt part of mankind muſt owe 
all their knowledge, and all muſt. owe far the 
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larger part of it to the information of others. To 
underſtand the works of celebrated authors, to 
comprehend their ſyſtems, and retain their rea- 
ſonings, is a taſk more than equal to common in- 
tellects; and he is by no means to be accounted 
uſeleſs or idle, who has ſtored his mind with ac- 
quired knowledge, and can detail it occaſionally 
to others who have leſs leiſure or weaker abilities, 


Perſius has juſtly ' obſerved, that knowledge is 
nothing to him who is not known by others to 
poſſeſs it: to the ſcholar himſelf it is nothing with 
reſpeA either to honour or advantage, for the 
world cannot reward thoſe qualities which are 
concealed from it; with reſpe& to others, it is 
nothing, becauſe it affords no help to ighorance 
or error. 


It is with juſtice, therefore, that in an accom- 
pliſhed. character, Horace unites. juſt ſentiments 
with the power of expreſſing them; and he that 
has once accumulated learning, is next to confi- 
der, how he ſhall moſt widely diffuſe, and: moſt 
agreeably impart it. 


A ready man is made by converſation. He 
that buries himſelf among his manuſcripts. “ be- 
ſprent,” as Pope expreſſes it, © with learned 
duſt,” and wears out his days and nights in per- 
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petual reſearch and ſolitary medita ion, is too apt 
to loſe in his elocution what he adds to his wil- 
dom; and when he comes into the world, to ap- 
pear overloaded with his own notions, like a man 
armed with weapons which he cannot wield, He 
has no facility of inculcatng his ſpeculations, of 
adapting himſelf to the various degrees of intel- 
lect which the accidents of converſation will pre- 
ſent, but will talk to moſt unintelligibly, and to 
* unpleaſantly. 


1 was once preſent at the lectures of a profound 
philoſopher, a man really ſkilled in the ſcience 
which he profeſſed, who having occaſion to ex- 
plain the terms opacum and pellucidum, told us, 
after ſome heſitation, that opacum was, as one 
might ſay, opake, and that pellucidum ſignified 
pellucid. Such was the dexterity with which this 
learned reader facilitated to his auditors the in- 
tricacies of ſcience; and ſo true is it that a man 
may know what he cannot teach. 


- Boerhaave complains, that the writers who have 
treated of chemiſtry before him, are uſeleſs to the 
greater part of ſtudents, becauſe they pre-ſuppoſe 
their readers to have ſuch degrees of {kill as are 
not often to be found. Into the ſame error are 
all men apt to fall, who have familiarized any 
ſubjett to themſelves in ſolitude: they diſcourſe, 
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as if they thought every other man had been em- 
ployed in the ſame inquiries, and expect that ſhort 
hints and obſcure illuſions will produce in others 
the ſame train of ideas which they excite in them- 
ſelves, 


Nor is this the only inconvenience which the 
man of ſtudy {ulfers from a recluſe life. When he 
meets wlih an opinion that pleaſes him, he catches 
it up with eagerneſs; looks only after. ſuch argu- 
ments as tend to his confirmation, or ſpares him- 
ſelf the trouble of diſcuſſion, and adopts it with 
very little proof; indulges it long without ſuſpi- 
cion, and in time unites it to the general body of 
bis knowledge, and treaſures it up among incon- 
teſtible truchs: but when he comes into the world 
among men, who, arguing upon diſſimilar princi- 
ples, have been led to different concluſions, and 
being placed in various ſituations, view the ſame 
object on many ſides; he finds his darling poſiti- 
on attacked, and himſelf in no condition to defend 
it: having thought always in one train, he is in 
the ſtate of a man, who, having fenced always 
with the ſame maſter, is perplexed and amazed by 
a new poſture of his antagoniſt, he is entangled in 
unexpected difficulties, he is haraſſed by objec- 
tions, he is unprovided with ſolutions or replies, 
his ſurpriſe impedes his natural powers of reaſon- 


ing 
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ing, his thoughts are ſcattered and confounded, 
and gra fies the pride of airy petulance with an 


eaſy victory. 


It is difficult to imagine, with what obſtinacy 
truths which one mind perceives almoſt by intu- 
ition, will be rejected by another; and how many 
artifices muſt be praQtiſed, to procure admiſſion 
for the moſt evident propoſitions into underſtand- 
ings frighted by their novelty, or hardened againſt 
them by accidental prejudice; it can ſcarcely be 
conceived, how frequently, in theſe extemporane- 
ous controverſies, the dull will be ſubtile, and the 
acute abſurd; how often ſtupidity will elude the 
force of argument, by involving itſelf into its own 
| gloom; and miſtaken ingenuity will weave artful 
fallacies, which reaſon can ſcarcely find means to 
diſentangle. | 


In theſe encounters the 'earning of the recluſe 
uſually fails him: nothing but long habit and fre- 
quent experiments can confer the power of chan- 
ging a poſition into various forms, preſenting, it 
in different points of view, conneQting it with 
known and granted truths, fortifying it with intel- 
ligible arguments, and illuſtrating it by apt ſimili- 
tudes; and he, therefore, that has collected his 
knowledge in ſolitude, muſt learn its Wee 


by mixing with mankind. 
But 
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But while the various opportunities of convet- 
ſation invite us to try every mode of argument, 
and every art of recommending our ſentiments, 
we are frequently betrayed to the uſe of ſuch as 
are not in themſelves ſtrictly defencible: a man 
heated in talk, and eager of victory, takes advan- 
tage of the miſtakes or ignorance of his adverſary, 
lays hold of conceſſions to which he knows he has 
no right, and urges proofs likely to prevail on his 
opponent, though he knows himſelf that they have 
no force: thus the ſeverity of reaſon is relaxed, 
many topics are accumulated, but without juſt ar- 
rangements or diſtindtion; we learn to ſatisfy our- 


_ ſelves with ſuch ratiocination as ſilences others; and 


ſeldom recal to a cloſe examination, that diſcourſe 
which has gratified our vanity with victory and 
applauſe. 


Some caution, therefore, muſt be uſed, leſt co- 
piouſneſs and facility be made leſs valuable by in- 
accuracy and conſuſion. To fix the thoughts by 
writing, and ſubjed them to frequent examinations 
and reviews, is the beſt method of enabling the 
mind to deteſt its own ſophiſms, and keep it on 
guard againſt the fallacies which its practices on 
others; in converſation we naturally diffuſe our 
thoughts, and in writing we contract them; me- 
thod is the excellence of writing, and unconfixaint 
the grace of converſation. 


To 
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To read, write, and converſe in due propor- 
tions, is, therefore, the buſineſs of a man of letters. 


_ For all theſe there is not often equal opportu- 
nity; excellence, therefore, is not often attainable; 
and moſt men fail in one or other of the ends pro- 
poſed, and are full without readineſs, or ready 
without exactneſs. Some deficiency mult be for- 
given all, becauſe all are men; and more muſt be 
allowed to paſs uncenſured in the greater part of 
the world, becauſe none can confer upon himſelf 
abilities, and few have the choice of ſituations 
proper for the improvement of thoſe which nature 
has beſtowed : it is, however, reaſonable, to have 
perfection in our eye; that we may always ad- 
vance towards it, though we know it never can 
be reached. | 


Love at First Sigbt. 8 


O * I am caught in Cupid's ſnare, 
Such charms might any heart ſurprize; 
The playful ſtep, the artleſs air, 
The luſtre of her thrilling eyes. 


The 
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The curling locks of cheſnut brown, 
That wave upon a rock of ſnow ; 
The brow unruffled with a frown, 
The cheek, where living roſes blow. 


The ſilken fringe that veils the eye, 
The dimpled chin, loves dear abode; 
The ſwelling lips of coral dye, 
Thoſe lips, whence notes ſoul-rending flow'd. 


Still I beheld as in a bower, 
The charming maid ſequeſter'd ſtood; 
Her head was crown'd with many a flower, 
The produce of her native wood. 


She thought no fond intruder near, 
And tenderly of love ſhe ſung; 
Sweet Philomel, thofe ſtrains to hear, 

Far from her neſt in rapture hung. 


Colin,“ ſhe ſaid, © has chang'd his love, 
And yet upon my Colin's brow; 

«© The wreath of flowers I careful wove, 
« Glows in unfaded beauty now. 


'* Young Emma's hand he of't has preſs'd, 
* Extoll'd her form, and wond'ring gaz dz 

Nor was I ere till then diſtreſs d, 

* To hear the blooming Emma prais'd. 


N „ Yet 
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Vet Colin was my earlieſt choice, 

« And I till death will true remain.” — 
She ſpoke I bleſt her tuneful voice, 

I curs'd the young inconſtant ſwain. 


She left the bower, to ſeek a lamb, 
That near in friſking gambols play'd; 
Her Colin took it from the dam, 
And gave it to his plighted maid. 


Then ſhe beheld a ſtranger near, — 
Her cheeks aſſum'd a deeper red; 

In her ſoft eye I mark'd a tear, 
As ſudden from my fight ſhe fled. 


Thus glanc'd away the dear unknown, 

Nor durſt I ſtop the timid fair;— 
Love, I'm the vaſſel of thy throne, 
By turns I hope, by turns deſpair, 


6 
CA 


THE 
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MISER OUTWITTED. 


A MORAL TALE. 


O*® all the paſſions by the indulgence of which, 
men may bring themſelves into diſtreſsful 
ſituations, avarice is the moſt contemptible: a paſ- 
ſion which was formerly ſuppoſed to be confined 
to men advanced in years; but it is certain, that 
a young miſer is not in this life a phenomenon, 


However, it is an old one to which the follow- 
ing tale relates; and thoſe fathers who feel them- 
ſelves drawn in it, would do well to examine the 
piece with ſome attention: the moral part of it, 
(for that is of more conſequence than the mere 
execution) that they may not expoſe themſelves 
to the ridicule of even their beſt friends, by ſimi- 


lar proceedings. 


With many good qualities, but with many un- 
amiable ones, a Mr. Naunton, who raiſed a large 
fortune by uſury, became at length, io devoted to 
the accumulation of riches, that he thought of no- 
thing but the enlargement of his income: and as 
his paſſion for money acquired new ſtrength every 


year, he became more and more addifted to ex- 
N 2 tortion. 
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tortion. The appellation of Gripe, therefore, 
was univerſally beſtowed upon him. 


Mr. Naunton, having buried his wife, (whom 
he married, merely becauſe ſhe had a long purſe) 
and all his children, except one ſon; he began al- 
moſt to wiſh that he too was ſent to heaven with 
the reſt of the family, that he might enjoy the ſpi- 
rit of ſaving, with the fewer draughts upon his 
pocket. As for the parental affection, to that he 
was an entire ſtranger; he had no paſſions of the 
tender kind to diſturb his repoſe; avarice, like 
Aaron's ſerpent, ſwallowed up the reſt; and his 
ſupreme delight was to make as hard a bargain as 
he poſſibly could. 


No man, perhaps, was ever bleſt with a more 
promiſing ſon than Mr. Naunton; but he was not 
in the leaſt ſenſible of the jewel he had in his poſ- 
ſeſſion. His diamonds were the only jewels which 
engaged his attention; an exemplary child was of 
little eſtimation in his eyes, when a bond, from 


which he was to raiſe an enormous ſum, appeared 
in bis fight. 


Wich ſuch a father, it cannot be imagined, that 
young Naunton could lead a happy life; he was, 
indeed, far from being pleaſed with his domeſtic 
A en, but he was in too dependant a ſtate to 
remove 
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remove himſelf from his purgatory, without feel. 
ing himſelf liable to the charge of indiſcretion.— 
Not having been bred up to any buſineſs, he was 
quite at a loſs to know in what way to employ his 
time in ſuch a manner as to make it prove advan- 
tageous to him; and thereby was obliged to live a 
burthen both to his father and himſelf, becauſe the 
neceſſary ſum in putting him out in the world, 

ſeemed to be better employed. 


Charles Naunton, however, with all the diſad- 
vantages to which he lay under, in conſequence 
of his father's parſimonious diſpoſition, made a 
ſhift to pick up a few pounds for pocket-money, 
by the exertion of talents, which the old man held 
extremely cheap: Charles, had naturally a taſte 
for letters, and by ſubſcribing to the beſt circula- 
ting-library in town, gained ſo much literary know- 
ledge, that he thought himſelf enabled to write for 
the preſs; he wrote, and was ſucceſsful ; ſucceſsful, 
in one ſenſe, but unlucky in another; he acquired 
ſome reputation as well as caſh by his fugitive 
publications, but upon his father's being one day 
ſurprized with a compliment upon his literary ac- 
compliſhments, he found a ſtriking alteration in 
his behaviour, and was conſiderably mortified, al- 
moſt provoked, at over-hearing the following ſoli - 
loquy. © An author of all things! ha! I ſhould 

| N not 
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not have thought of that; but ſince he has turned 
his head that way, he will never be good for any 
thing as long as he lives. I ſhall, therefore, have 
him a burden upon my hands to the end of my 
days; but he ſhall get nothing for diſgracing his 
relations by ſcribbling : he is the firſt man in the 
family who pretended to look into any book, ex- 
cept a book of accompts; and ſuch books only 
are worthy of a young man's attention, who is to 
make his way in the world. Charles thinks, I 
ſuppoſe, that he ſhall out-live me, becauſe he is ſo 
many years younger; but he may be miſtaken. 
He imagines too, I ſuppoſe, that when J die, I 
ſhall leave all my money to him; but he will 
there find himſelf miſtaken. 


I ſhall not leave. what I have ſcraped together 
vich indefatigable induſtry. and application, to be 
ſquandered away among fellows who pretend to 
be cleverer than their neighbours, becauſe they 
can tag rhymes, or touch upon a pamphlet. No, 
no, he ſhall have only juſt enough to keep him 
from ſtarving ; if he has a mind to live like a 
gentleman after my death, let him get a fortune as 
I have done, to enable him to ſupport. that cha- 


racter. 
Here Mr. Naunton, being ſeized with a vio- 


lent fit of coughing, was obliged to transfer his 
85 attention 
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attention from his ſon to himſelf; and he pulled 
his bell with ſo much fury for afliſtance, that he 
broke it; not, however, before the ſound. of it 
had reached the ears of the female ſervant, -who 
enacted the part of houſekeeper, who, upon her 
arrival, applied the uſual remedies on ſimilar oc- 
caſions, and reſtored her maſter to the comforta- 
ble exerciſe of his lungs, without * 3 
or ae interruptions. | 1 


Not a little chagrined by the foliloguy, which 
be had overheard, Charles quitted his place of 
concealment, retired to his own apartment, and 
gave looſe. to the unwelcome reflections which 
crowded into his mind. From the predominance 
of avarice in his father's. compoſition, he never 
had ventured to flatter himſelf that he would make 
him independent during his life, but it never en- 
tered into his head, that he ſhould be excluded 
ſrom the full inheritance of his father's. fortune, 
by a ſevere ſtroke of his own pen. 


This difappoſntmant, therefore, by coming 
upon him, when he was quite unprepared to 
bear the weight of it, oppreſſed him to ſuch a 
degree, that he was almoſt plunged into a ſtate 
of deſpondence. From that ſtate, however, he 
was ſoon rouſed, by conſidering while his ideas 
were in quick circulation, that if he could hit 

a upon 
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upon any ſcheme to acquire a ſudden fortune, 
he ſhould, ſo far, re-inſtate himſelf in his father's 
favour, as to procure an eraſement of thoſe paſ- 
ſages in his will, by turning the fortune to which 
he had a natural right, into foreign, or at leaſt col- 
lateral channels. 


Animated by theſe conſiderations he repaired 
to a very intimate friend of his, and, in confi- 
dence, imparted what his father had divulged. 
Marlow received his friend's information with 
fome ſurpriſe, and was really ſorry to find that the 
old man had made fo very unkind, not to fay 
cruel, a reſolution with regard to his poſthumous 
generoſity, (which, by {the way, is no generoſity 
at all) andentirely agreed with him, that by the 
ſudden acquiſition of a fortune, from ſome capi- 
tal coup de main, he would ſtand a very good 
chance for the greateſt part of his father's poſ- 
ſeſſions 


« Could you but ſtrike out a road to riches,” 
continued he, © your bufineſs is done; but let 
me tell you, as a friend, that you will never find 
an eſtate ſufficient to keep you in clean linen, 
upon Parnaſſus. The Muſes ſerve extremely well 
as occaſional misſtreſſes, but you will not ad 
wiſely, by wedding yourſelf to any of them. 


Turn 
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Turn your thoughts, therefore, from theſe airy 
beings, and pay your addreſſes to a ſubſtantial 
female, who has it in her power to make you 
thorough amends for your father's ſordid and un- 
juſtifiable deſigns, which he will, I fear, carry 
into execution, if you go on in laſhing your 
brains, for a ſlender addition to your ſcanty al- 
lowance.” 


Juſt when Marlow had finiſhed this exhortatory 
ſpeech, another friend came in, who was intimate 
with them both: this gentleman, a Mr. Tomkyns, 
after having heard both ſides, ſaid to Charles 
« Phaw! Phaw! Naunton; never make yourſelf 
a ſlave to any woman for her money my lad: I 
will put you into a better way to ſport a figure. 


Let us all lay our heads together to take the 
old one in; to chouſe him out of a ſpanking ſum.““ 
He then, finding his propoſal highly reliſhed by 
his two attentive hearers, delivered a plan of 
operation, which had a face; and it was immedi- 
ately reſolved by them to proſecute the affair with- 
out delay. 


Naunton, entirely fatisfied with his viſit to Mr. 
Marlow, and the reſolutions to which it had given 
birth, went home to his father, and with all the 
gravity which he could throw into his counte- 

O nance 
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nance (though he was ready to burſt with laugh- 
ter, at the ſame time, to think he was going to 
hum him) informed him that he could help him to 
a very advantageous bargain, if he would venture 
a conſiderable loan for it. 

The miſer, ſtimulated by the proſpett of a lu- 
crative tranſaction, eagerly deſired his ſon to be 
more explicit. Charles then told him that Mr. 
Tomkyns had commiſſioned him to borrow ten 
_ thouſand pounds of him, upon his own terms, 
only for three months, having a particular point 
to gain and that he would enter into any bond with 
him for the re-payment of the principal and inter- 
eſt, at the expiration of the term. 

Old Naunton, as he knew that Tomkyns was a 
man of fortune and character, and was not in the 
leaſt aware of any deception on his ſide, readily 
agreed to lend him the Sum required; but did not 
think proper to deliver it til] he had ſent for the 
borrower, and not only demanded an exorbitant 
intereſt, but tied him up as tight as poſſible, to the 
performance of his agreement. When the day of 
ſigning came, Tomkyns appeared at the hour ap- 
pointed attended by Marlow; Charles alſo was 
preſent. | | 


| Juſt when the old man was going to put his name, 
an alarm of fire made him hurry out of the room 
2 5 Ft into 
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into that in which his iron cheſt ſtood. © Having 
found, however, upon enquiry, that the alarm was 
a falſe one, he returned & ſigned his name; not to 
the parchment he had left, but to another of a ſimi- 
lar appearance, which contained the immediate gift 
of ten thouſand pounds to that ſon, whom he had 
intended, with a degree of iniquity, to leave at his 
death, in a ſtraightened condition. 


By this ſtratagem, fabricated by the fruitful head 
of Harry Tomkyns, the miſer was outwitted; and 
nobody, to whom the above mentioned ſoliloquy 
was related, was ſorry to ſee him ready to hang 
hjmſelf for his bitter diſappointment. 


———— 


ON THE 


Advantages of Mediocrity. 


EFN IVE meneither poverty nor riches, but feed 

me with food convenient for me,“ was the 
petition of a wiſe man, who ſaw the inconveni- 
ences and dangers that attend both theſe ſtations.— 
Such is the weakneſs of human nature, that not- 
withſtanding we are furniſhed with reaſon to dire 
our ations, and with ability to reſtrain the undue 
influence of inordinate deſire, yet the prevalence 


of our paſſions often prevents us from regulating 
O 2 thew 
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them in a manner conſiſtent with our preſent, as 
well-as future happineſs. There are ſome, who, 
from a miſtaken apprehenſion of the nature of 
true felicity, have ſought for it where it is never 
to be found. In order to conciliate the Deity, 
they have voluntarily deprived themſelves of thoſe 
bleſſings which the munificent Author of all Good 
has diſpenſed to mankind, and vainly imagined 
that an increaſe of poverty, pain, and wretched- 
neſs in this life, was neceſſary to procure happi- 
neſs in that which is to come. Hence ſome de- 
luded people have condemned thoſe bleſſings 
which were graciouſly deſigned to ſweeten the cup 
of life, and, by a voluntary infliction of almoſt 
every ſpecies of diſtreſs, been offering to their 
- merciful Creator the ſacrifice of fools. 


There are others to whom riches are the ſum- 
mum bonum; and the accumulation thereof, with- 
out regard to the means, is the primary object of 
their purſuit. Wealth, unbounded wealth, is the 
centre to which their wiſhes inyariably tend, and 
they have little care or concern but to encreaſe it. 
They ſeem not to refle& that the footſteps of the 
Great are encompaſſed with many ſorrows, and 
innumerable dangers: they conſider not that the 
ſphere. of our duty enlarges with the increaſe of 
poſſeſſions; and that where the ability to do good 

| is 
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is enlarged, much is required at their hands. 
But the extremes of poverty and riches are ſitua- 
tions too dangerous to be the objects of a wiſe 
man's wiſh, In the eye of diſpaſſionate reaſon, 
they appear fraught with ſuch difficulties and in- 
conveniences as more juſtly render them the object 
of gur dread than deſire, 


The, unhappy effects that reſult from poverty 
are ſo numerous and obvious, that there are very 
few who will not readily join in this part of the 
wiſe man's petition, and wiſh to be preſerved there. 
from. To him who ſhares not the common boun- 
ty of Providence, the brighteſt ſcenes of nature 
wear a lowering aſpett : he ſees his fellow creatures 
partake of thoſe bleſſings to which he is an unhap- 
py ſtranger; and from the ſeverity of his lot pro- 
ceed murmurings, and the language of complaint. 
The numerous and preſſing wants which aſſail him, 
add ſtrength to temptations which ſometimes 
prompt him to acquire, by unjuſtifiable methods, 
thoſe things which he cannot lawfully attain; and, 
in the anguiſh of his ſoul, he 1s ſometimes excited 
to charge the munificent Parent of the univerſe 
with injuſtice in the diſtribution of his bounty. 
He feels not the ſweet enlivening influence of thoſe 
bleſſings which raiſe joy and gladneſs in the human 
heart, and his virtues are chilled by the piercing 
blaſts'of adverſity, But 
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But the dangers ariſing from riches are ſtill more 
numerous and dreadful, though leſs obvious to 
common minds. Few are furniſhed with that ſtabi- 
lity and equanimity which are requiſite to preſerve 
it ſecure and ſtedfaſt, while under the enervating 
beams of uninterrupted proſperity. That warmth, 
which might have ripened their virtues to perfec- 
tion, when encreaſed to the fervent heat of af 
fluence, too frequently cheriſhes and expands 
thoſe feeds of vice which lie hid from the eye of 
public obſervation in the latent receſſes of the hu- 
man heart. As theſe predominate, their growth 
retards the ſlower progreſs of thoſe humble virtues 
which are too weak to bear the fervour of ſo bright 
a day, and which are eaſily choaked by the influ- 
. ence of prevailing vices. It requires the utmoſt 
care and circ :m{peQion to cruſh the riſing incli- 
nation to vicious indulgence, where proſperity 
and affluence give wings to the deſire of vanity, 
and enable men to execute the ſchemes dictated 
by ſelf-love, pride, or ambition. He who dwells 
in the midſt of affluence is thereby ſubjeR to in- 
numerable temptations; from which thoſe are hap- 
pily exempted, whom Heaven has placed in the 
Rs of human life. 


It is very difficult for thoſe on whom the beams 
of proſperity ſhine with unremitting fervour, to. 
retrench 
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retrench their deſires within the prudential boun- 
daries of ſober reaſon, The eſſential duties of 
temperance and moderation, without che practice 
of which no man can be a real Chriſtian, are found 
difficult tg be performed, when the alluring 
charms of pleaſure court every ſenſe to unlimited 
enjoyment; and an ample fortune gives opportu- 
nity for the indulgence of every inclination. 
Even in this ſituation no permanent ſecurity is 


found. 


Thoſe who are placed on the pinnacle of ter- 
reſtrial greatneſs, are moſt ſubjett to the caprice 
of fortune, the envy of others, and the unforeſeen 
contingences of life: they ſeldom enjoy that hap- 
pineſs and ſerenity which thoſe experience who 
fill the middle ſtation, From ſuch an elevated 
pot the eye of human wiſdom, although it takes 
in a more extenſive proſpect, cannot diſcriminate 
furrounding objetts wich the ſame accuracy and 
preciſion as when placed more on a level with 
them: it often fixes its attention upon objets 
which from their remoteneſs, wear an illuſive aſ- 
pett, and by their fallacious charms awaken de- 
fire; but it ſees not that ambuſcade of dangers 
which fill the intermediate ſpace, and ſecretly lurk 
to aſſault the unwary enterprizer. 


The charms of affluence and ſplendour are apt 
to 
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to dazzle the eye of feeble underſtandings, but 
vill melt away before the piercing inveſtigation of 
real wiſdom: when viewed through the juſt me- 
dium of diſpaſſionate reaſon, their luſtre will fade, 


and they will appear replete with dapgers which 
a wiſe man will ever feek to avoid, 


Thoſe vo ſeriouſly refle& on the ſufferings 
of thoſe who ſit penſive in the vale of poverty, and 
on the imminent dangers that attend riches, will 
have bur little cauſe to covet a place in either ſta- 
tion; but, when they extend their views to the 
bleſſings of moderate independence, and unenvied 
competence, they will have reaſon to join in this 
wiſe petition, © Give me neither riches nor po- 
. verty: give me ſuch a portion of thy bleſſings as is 
conſiſtent with thy fuperior wiſdom. Remove me 
equally diſtant from the ſevere probation of pineh- 
ing neceſſity, and from the alluring blandiſhments 
of too exalted a ſtation; keep me, through life, in 
the ſafer paths of mediocrity, and feed me with 
food convenient for me.” 


BON 
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Bon Mot of Lord Townshend. 


HEN Lord Townſh2nd was Aid de Camp 
to the late Duke of Cumberland, his 
Royal Highneſs, who had taken offence at a part 
of his conduct not within the military line, availed 
himſelf of many occaſions to give him that uneaſi- 
neſs which is inflicted by the ſeverity of remarks 
from our ſuperiors. During an engagement be- 
tween the Engliſh and French army, in Flanders, 
a poor ſoldier ſerving in the former, was killed 
by a cannon ball; and the blood and filth flew 
from his ſhattered head over the face of Lord 
Townſhend, who lifting his hands to his eyes, en- 
deavoured to clear them from the difagreeable 
matter that covered them. What, exclaimed 
his Highneſs, is the gallant Townſhend afraid?“ 
No, Sir, anſwered his Lordſhip, I am not /righ- 
tened; I am only ſurprized that a feilow with fo 
much brains ſhould ever have inliſted in your re- 
giment. | 


THE HAPPINESS OF AN 
EVEN TEMPER. 


HA ATEAS of every age have endeavoured 


to ſhew that pleaſure is in us, and not in 
P the 
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the object offered for our amuſement. If the 
ſoul be happily diſpoſed, every thing becomes 
capable of affording entertainment, and diſtreſs 
will almoſt want a name. Every occurrence 
paſſes in review like the figures of a proceſſion; 
ſome may be aukward, others ill dreſſed; but none 
but a fool is for this enraged with the Maſter of 
the Ceremonies. 


I remember to have once ſeen a ſlave in a for- 
tification in Flanders, who appeared no way 
touched with his ſituation. He was maimed, de- 
formed, and chained; obliged to toil from the ap- 
pearance of day till night-fall, and condemned to 
this for his life; yet with all theſe circumſtances 
of apparent wretchedneſs, he ſung, would have 
danced but that he wanted a leg, and appeared 
the merrieſt, and happieſt man of all the garriſon. 
What a praQtical philoſopher was here! an happy 
conſtitution ſupplied philoſophy; and, though 
ſeemingly deſtitute of wiſdom, he was really wiſe. 
No reading or ſtudy had contributed to diſinherit 
the fairy-land around bim. Every thing furniſhed 
him with an opportunity of mirth; and, though 
ſome thought him, from his inſenſibility, a fool, 
he was ſuch an idiot as philoſophers ſhould wiſh 
to imitate; for all philoſophy is only forcing the 
trade of happineſs, when nature ſeems to deny the 
means. They 
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They who, like our ſlave, can place themſelves 
on that fide of the world in which every thing ap- 
pears in a pleaſing light, will find ſomething in 
every occurrence to excite their good humour. 
The moſt calamitous events, either ta themſelves 
or others, can bring no new affliction; the whole 
world is to them a theatre, on which comedies 
only are acted. All the buſtle of heroiſm, or the 
rants of ambition, ſerve only to highten the ab- 
ſurdity of the ſcene, and make the humour more 
poignant. They feel, in ſhort, as little anguiſh 
at their own diſtreſs, or the complaints of others, 
as the undertaker, though dreſſed in black, feels 


ſorrow at a funeral. 


Of all the men I ever read of, the famous Car- 
dinal de Retz poſſeſſed this happineſs of temper 
in the higheſt degree. As he was a man of gal- 
lantry, and deſpiſed all that wore the pedantic 
appearance of philoſophy, wherever pleaſure was 
to be ſold, he was generally foremoſt to raiſe the 
auction. Being an univerſal admirer of the fair 
ſex, when he found one Lady cruel, he generally 
fell in love with another, from whom he expe. 
ed a more favourable reception: if ſhe too re- 
Jeaed his addreſſes, he never thought of retiring 
into deſarts, or pining in hopeleſs diſtreſs. He 
perſuaded bimſelf, that inſtead of loving the La- 


dy, 
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dy, he only fancied that he had loved her, and ſo 
all was well again. When fortune wore her angri- 
eſt look, and he at laſt fell into the power of his 
moſt deadly enemy, Cardinal Mazarine (being 
confined a cloſe priſoner in the Caſtle at Valen- 
ciennes) he never attempted to ſupport his diſtreſs 
by wiſdom or philoſophy, for he pretended to 
neither. He only laughed at himſelf and his 
perſecutor, and ſeemed infinitely pleaſed at his 
new ſituation. In this manſion of diſtreſs, though 
ſecluded from his friends, though denied all the 
amuſements, and even the conveniences of life, he 
ſtill retained his good humour ; laughed at all the 
little ſpite of his enemies; and carried the jeſt ſo 
far as to be revenged, by writing the life of the 
der. 


All that the wiſdom of the proud can teach, is, 
to be ſtubborn or ſullen under misfortunes. The 
Cardinal's example will inftrut us to be merry, 
in circumſtances of the higheſt affliction. It mat- 
ters not whether our good humour be conſtrued 
by others into inſenfibility, or even idiotiſm, it is 
bappineſs to ourſelves, and none but a fool would 
meaſure his ſatisfaction by what the world thinks 
of it; for my own part, I never paſs by one of 
our priſons for debt, that I do not envy that feli- 
city which is ſtill going forward among thoſe peo- 
ple who forget the cares of we world by being 
Kut « out from its ambition. The 
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The happieſt ſilly fellow I ever knew, was of 
the number of thoſe good-natured creatures that 
are ſaid to do no harm to any but themſelves. 
Whenever he fell into any miſery, he uſually 
called it ſeeing liſe. If his head was broke by a 
chairman, or his pocket picked by a ſharper, he 
comforted himfelf by imitating the Hibernian dia- 
lect of the one or the more faſhionable cant of the 
other. Nothing came amiſs to him. His inatten- 
tion to money matters had incenſed his father to 
ſuch a degree that all the interceſſion of friends in 
his favour was fruitleſs. The old Gentleman was 
on his death bed. The whole family, and Dick 
among the number, gathered around him. © I 
leave my ſecond fon, Andrew, (ſaid the expiring 
miſer) my whole eſtate and deſire him to be frugal.” 
Andrew, in a ſorrowful tone, as it is uſual on theſe 
occaſions, prayed Heaven to prolong his life and 
health to enjoy it himſelf. « ] recommend Simon, 
my third fon, to the care E his elder brother, and 
leave him beſides four thouſand pounds.“ Ab! 
father, (cried Simon in great affliction) may 
Heaven give you life and heaith to enjoy it your- 
ſelf.” At laſt turning to poor Dick, “ As for 
you, you will never be r..h; I'll leave you a ſhil- 
ling to buy an halter.” Ah father, (cries Dick 
without any emotion) may Heaven give you life 
and health to enjoy it yourFelt. 


This 
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This was all the trouble the loſs of fortune 
gave this thoughtleſs imprudent creature. How- 
ever, the tenderneſs of an uncle recompenſed the 
neglect of a father; and my friend is now not only 
exceſſively good humoured, but completely rich. 


Yes, let the world cry out at a Bankrupt who 
appears at a ball; at an Author who laughs at the 
public which pronounce him a dunce, at a General 
who ſmiles at the reproach of the vulgar; or a Lady 
who keeps her good-humour in ſpite of ſcandal]; 
but this is the wiſeſt behaviour that any of us can 
poſſibly aſſume ; it is certainly a better way to op- 

poſe calamity and diſſipation, than to take up the 
arms of reaſon or reſolution to oppole it; by the 

. firſt method, we forget our miſeries; by the laſt, 
we only conceal them from others. By ſtruggling 
with misfortunes we are ſure to receive ſome 
wounds in the conflict; but a ſure method to come 
off victorious, is by running away. 


— — q————— 


THE FORTUNATE ISABELLA. 


N the county of lived Mr. Belford, 
who ſucceeded to an ample fortune. His taſte 
led him to prefer the pleaſures of a rural life to 
the noiſy and diſſipated ſcenes of amuſement that 
* | are 
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are to be found in the metropolis. As he was 
one day ſurveying the reapers, amongſt the poor 
people, who came to glean after them, he obſer- 
ved a young woman, whoſe mother came a ſtran- 
ger into the pariſh, and had lived there for nine 
or ten years, with no other family than this daugh- 

ter, who was now about ſixteen, and ſo hand- 
| ſome, that ſeveral young farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood admired, and if, ſhe had had a little 
money, would probably have been glad to have 
married her. She dreſſed, like the other country 
girls, in a coarſe ſtuff gown, and ſtraw hat; yet 
ſhe had a manner of dreſſing herſelf, which made 
every thing ſhe wore appear becoming. 


Mr. B could not avoid taking notice of 
her genteel ſhape and elegant motions, but her 
modeſty prevented his having a full view of her 
countenance. He enquired who ſhe was, and, 
as nobody could give much account of her, {be- 
cauſe neither ſhe nor her mother went out amongſt 
their neighbours) he one evening, as ſhe returned 
home, followed her at a diſtance upon a winding 
valley to the cottage where ſhe and her mother 
lived. It ſtands by a wood-fide, at a diſtance 
from the village, near a lonely farm-houſe, which 
is the only neighbour they have. 


The *Squire hung his horſe at the gate and 
went 
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went in, where he ſound the old gentlewoman 
(for ſo ſhe was called by the villagers) knitting 
ſome ſtockings and ſurveying with pleaſure the 
produce of her daughter's labour. The houſe was 
very plainly furniſhed; but the Squire was ſur- 
prized to ſee an handſome harpſichord, which 
took up half the room, and ſome muſic books 
lying about, with other books proper for young 
ladies to read. es 


Iſabella (which was the name the young woman 

went by) bluſhed up to her ears when ſhe ſaw the 
*Squire come in, and making a courteſy, retired 
into another room. He made a ſhort apology to 
the mother for his intruſion ; but ſafd, he was fo 
- ſtruck with her daughter's appearance, that his 
curioſity would not ſuffer him to reſt till he had 
made ſome enquiries about her, as there was 
ſomething in her manner that convinced him ſhe 
muſt have had a different education from what 
uſually falls to the lot of young women in that 
bumble ſphere of life. 


The mother told him they had lived better for- 
merly, but had been reduced by misfortunes; that, 
however, by her daughter's induſtry and her own . 
work, they contrived to live very comfortably in 
their preſent ſituation. As ſhe did not ſeem in- 


clined to be more communicative, the Squire 
took 
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took bis leave, but not without offering her a hand- 
ſome preſent of money; which, to his ſurprize, ſhe 
abſolutely refuſed. 


The next day Iſabella appeared again in the 
field, and was as intent upon her gleaning as uſual, 
The *Squire could not keep his eyes off her; and, 
having now a pretence for enquiring after her 
mother, entered into ſome farther diſcourſe with 
her, and found ſhe expreſſed herſelf fo properly, 
and diſcovered ſo much good ſenſe and delicacy, 
that her perſonal charms appeared to much greater 
advantage by the beauty of her mind; and, in 
ſhort, the 'Squire became quite enamoured of this 
rural damſel. | | 


After two or three days he went again to her 
mother, and begged, with the moſt earneſt impor- 
tupity to be further informed of her ſtory, and by 
what accident ſhe had been brought to ſubmit to 
her preſent obſcure way of life; for that he was 
greatly intereſted in her's and her daughter's wel- 
fare, and hoped it might be in his power (if the 
would give him leave) to make their ſituation 
ſomewhat more agreeable to them than it could 
poſſibly be whilſt both ſhe and her daughter were 
forced to work ſo hard for a ſubſiſtence, There 
appeared ſo much ſincerity and modeſty in the 
young gentleman's manner, that the mother could 
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not avoid gratifying his curioſity. She then told 

him, that her huſband had enjoyed a genteel place 
under Government, and by his care and frugality 
had faved a conſiderable fortune; but that, not 
being in the ſecret, he had loſt the whole in the 
iniquitous project of the South-Sea, the ſhock of 

which had proved fatal to his health, and he died 
a few weeks aſter, leaving her and this one daughter 
(who was then about ſix years old) without any 
ſupport but what ſhe could raiſe by the ſale of a 
few jewels, which did not amount to three hun- 
dred pounds.—To avoid the ſlight of my former 
acquaintance, (continued ſhe) I retired into this 
part of the country, (where I was pretty ſure 1 
ſhould not be known) and have taken the name of 
Fairfax, for my real name is 


The young *Squire heard this ſhort account 
with an eager attention; but, upon hearing the 
name of —, «Good Heaven! (cries he) is it 
- Poſſible you ſhould be the widow of that worthy 
man Mr. , to whom our family is under the 


greateſt obligations, as I have often heard my fa- 
ther declare, who always lamented that he never 

could hear what was become of you and your 
daughter, and I am certain would have been ex- 
tremely happy in an opportunity of ſhewing his 
- gratitude to the family of his worthy friend! I hope, 
however, 
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however, that happineſs is reſerved for me. But 
(continued the Squire) did not you know that my 
father purchaſed this manor, and that he was the 
friend of your late valued huſband? Why (re- 


plies Mrs. Fairfax) my time is ſo conſtantly taken 


up with the inſtruction of my daughter and the 
buſineſs neceſfary for our ſupport, that I converſe 
but little with our neighbours ; and though I may 
have heard that a Mr. had purchaſed the ma- 
nor, and know that my dear Mr. Fairfax (ſo I call 
him) bada friend of that name, yet I never thought 
that your father was under any further obligations 
to aſſiſt bis friend's diſtreſſed family, than many 
others were, from whom I never received the leaſt 
at of friendſhip, though I knew they had it in 
their power to alleviate our diſtreſs. * Mr, B— 


then told Mrs. Fairfax, that he hoped there were 


various ways by which he could render their fitu- 
ation more happy than it ſeemed to be at preſent; 
but that there was only one way by which he could 


do it with complete ſatisſadion to himſelf; which. 


was, with her permiſſion, by laying himſelf and his 
fortune at her daughter's feet, which he ſhould do 


with the greateſt pleaſure. 


Mrs. Fairfax was aſtoniſhed at ſo generous an 
offer; but deſired the young gentleman not to en- 
gage 1n an affair of ſo much importance, and to 
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confider thoroughly how he could ſupport the rail- 
lery of his acquaintance, and perhaps the reſent- 
ment of his friends, which he might reaſonably ex- 
pe from ſo imprudent an alliance. Mr. B— 
replied, that he was his own maſter; that he was 
{efficiently acquainted with Iſabella's perſonal 
charms, and would rely upon Mrs. Fairfax's care 
of her education for every other accompliſhment; 
and ſhould think himſelf completely happy, if the 
propoſal proved agreeable to the young lady's in- 
clinations. Mrs. Fairfax immediately ſent for her 
daughter, and, upon Mr. B—'s leaving them 
together, ſhe with joy informed her of his gene- 
rous propoſal. Iſabella, whoſe heart was ſenſible 
of his merit, after a ſhort courtſhip conſented to 
accompany him to the altar. The old lady would 
not be prevailed on to forſake her little cottage 
by the wood-fide ; but was by the generofity of 
her ſon-in-law, enabled to keep a ſervant, and his 
coach was fent almoſt every day to fetch her to his 
houſe. As a compliment to his lady, Mr. B——' 
every year gives his reapers a dinner out in the 
field the day they begin harveſt, and another at 
the bal}, by way of harveſt-home. | 
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The Inefficacy of an Academical Education 
In the Enlargement of our Minds, 
Set forth in Some CURIOUS ANECDOTES 
OF TOM WELLRANK, 


HE term world is a word which every body 

uſes to ſignify the circle of his own. ac- 
quaintance; and which the meaneſt plebeian of 
the community has as frequently in his mouth as 
the greateſt, perſonage in the kingdom. The man 
of faſhion confines the world entirely to the ele- 
gant card-tables, and well bred aſſemblies which 
he frequents. The ſoldier to the cuſtomary licen- 
tiouſneſs in which the gentleman of the army are 
indulged; the lawyer to the clamour of Weſt. 
minſter hall; and the merchant to the moſt dex- 
trous method of driving a bargain. Thus, in faQ, 
the world is not the general ſtate of nature, but 
the narrow little circle of our own conneRtions; 
and thus, inſtead of judicioufly endeavouring to 
extend the ſcanty limits of our knowledge, we 
miſlead ourſelves into an opinion, that we already 
know every thing ; and fink into an abſolute igno- 
rance of the moſt effential points, from an abſurd 
ſuppoſition of being perfectly acquainted with 
them all. I remember about thirty years ago, 
when my old acquaintance Tom Wellbank firſt 
came from the univerſity, that there was ſcarcely 
a company 
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a company which he went into for ſix months, but 
what conſidered him as a fool & a madman. Tom 
lodged at an uncle's near the Hay-market, who 
lived in a very genteel manner, and frequently 
ſaw. the beſt company. This uncle having no 
children himſelf, had adopted Mr. Wellbank as 
his ſon; and conceiving, from the reports which 
the univerſity of Oxford gave of his nephew's 
erudition, a very high opinion of the young gentle- 
man's abilities, he made a party on purpoſe to dil- 
play the talents of his boy, who was previouſly ad- 
viſed to exert himſelf on the occaſion. The com- 
pany confiſted of two noblemen in the miniſtry, 
an eminent divine, a celebrated phyſician a dra- 
. matic writer of reputation, the late Mr. Pope, 
and Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 


The time before dinner was paſſed in one of 
thoſe unmeaning random ſorts of converſation, 
with which people generally fill up the tedious 
interval to an entertainment; but after the cloth 
was taken away, poor Tom was fingled out by 
lady Mary, who aſked him with the elegant in- 
trepidity of diſtinction, if he did not think London 
a much finer place than Oxford. Tom replied, 
that if her ladyſhip meant the difference in ſize or 
magnificence of building, there could be no poſſi- 
bility of a compariſon; but if ſhe confined herſelf 
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to the fund of knowledge which was to be acquir- 
ed at either of the places, the advantage lay en- 
tirely in favour of Oxford; this reply he delivered 
in a tone confident enough, but rather elevated 
with dignity of academical declamation ; however, 
it would have paſſed tolerably, had he not endea- 
voured to blaze out all at once with one of thoſe 
commoneplace eulogiums on claſſical literature, 
which we are ſo apt to meet with in a mere ſcho- 
lar, quite raw from an univerſity. In this ha- 
rangue upon the benefits of education, he ran 
back to all the celebrated authorities of antiquity, 
as if the company required any proof of that na- 
ture to ſupport the juſtice of his, argument; and 
did not conclude without repeated quotations 
from the Greek and Latin writers, which he re- 
cited with an air of viſible fatisfattion, Lady 
Mary could not forbear a {mile at his earneſtneſs, 
and turning about to Mr. Pope, “I think Sir, 
ſays ſhe in a half ſuppreſſed whiſper, Mr. Well- 
bank is a pretty ſcholar, but he ſeems a little unac- 
quainted with the world.” Tom, who overheard 
this wiſper was about to make ſome anſwer, when 
Mr. Pope aſked him, if there were any new poeti- 
cal geniuſes riſing at Oxford. Tom upon this 
ſeemed to gain new ſpirits, and mentioned Dick 
Townly who had wrote an epigram on Chloe; 
Ned Frodſham who had publiſhed an ode to 
| | | ſpring; 
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ſpring; and Harry Knowles who had actually in- 
ſerted a ſmart copy of verſes on his bedmaker's 
ſiſter, in one of the weekly chronicles. Mr. 
- Pope wheeled about with a ſignificant look to lady 
Mary, and returned the whiſper by ſaying, „I 
think indeed, madam, that Mr. Wellbank does 
not ſeem to know a great deal of the world.” 


One of the ſtateſmen ſeeing Tom rather diſcon- 

certed, kindly attempted to relieve him by expreſs- 
ing a ſurpriſe that ſo many learned men as com- 
poſed the univerſity of Oxford ſhould ſeem ſo 
generally diſaffected to the government. He ob- 
' ſerved, it was ſtrange that learning ſhould ever lean 
to the fide of tyranny; and hinted, that they could 
never fall into fo groſs an error, if, inſtead of por- 
ing perpetually over the works of the antients, 
they now and then took a curſory dip into the 
hiſtory of England. There was a juſtice in this 
remark which poor Tom being unable to anfwer, 
was at a conſiderable loſs to withſtand; however, 
| thinking himſelf obliged to fay ſomething, he ran 
out in praiſe of all the antient hiſtorians, and con- 
cluded wich a compliment to the good ſenſe of the 
univerſity, in giving them ſo proper a preference 
to the flimſey productions of the moderns. The 
- nobleman turned away withdiiguſt, and it was the 
general opinion of the table that Tom would make 
a pretty 
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a pretty fellow when he knew a little more of the 
world. The deduction which I would make from 
the foregoing little narrative is, That people before 
they think themſelves acquainted with the world 
ſhould endeavour to obtain a general knowledge 
of men and things, inſtead of narrowly drawing 
their notions from any one profeſſion, or any par- 
ticular circle of acquaintance; they may perhaps 
laugh at all the world, but all the world will be 
ſure of laughing at them; and the general ridicule 
of every body is much more alarming than the 
private deriſion of any one. | 
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ADDRESSED TO 


King George 1st, in the First Year of his 
Majesty's Reign. 


BY LORD LANDSDOWN. 


AY all thy years, like this, propitious be, 
And bring thee Crowns, and Peace, and 
Victory: 
Scarce hadſt thou time tunſheath thy conqu' ring 
blade, | 
1t did but glitter, and the Rebels fled: 
| R | Thy 
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Thy Sword, the ſaſeguard of thy Brother's throne, 
Is now become the bulwark of thy own. 


Aw'd by thy faine, the trembling nations ſend 
Thro'-out the world, to court ſo brave a friend; 
The guilty Senates that refus'd thy ſway 
Repent their crime, and haſten to obey ; 

Tribute they raiſe, and vows and off 'rings bring, 
Confeſs their Phrenzy, and confirm their King. 
Who with their Venom over-ſpread the (oil, 
Thoſe ſcorpions of the ſtate, preſent their oil. 


So the world's Saviour, like a mortal dreſt, 
Altho' by daily miracles confeſt, 
Accus'd of evil doctrine by the Jews, 
Their rightful Lord they impiouſly refuſe ; 
But when they ſaw ſuch terror in the ſkies, 
The temple rent, their King in glory riſe, 
Dread and amazement ſeiz d the trembling crowd, 
Who, conſcious of their crime, adoring bow'd. 


ROMAN ANECDOTE. 
HILE the colleagues of Conſtantius the 
Roman Emperor were perſecuting the 
Chriſtians with fire and ſword, he politically pre- 


tended to perſecute them too ; and declared to 


fuch officers of his houſhold, and governors of 
provinces, 
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provinces, as were Chriſtians, that he left it to 
their choice, either to ſacrifice to the Gods, and 
by that means preſerve themſelves in their em- 
ployments; or to forfeit his favour and their pla- 
ces by continuing ſtedfaſt to their religion, 
When they had all declared their option, the Em- 
peror diſcovered his real ſentiments ; reproached 
in the moſt bitter terms thoſe who had renounced 
their religion; highly extolled the virtue and con- 
ſtancy of ſuch as had deſpiſed the wealth and va- 
nities of the world, and diſmiſſed the former with 
ignominy, ſaying, „That thoſe who had betrayed 
their God, would not ſcruple to betray their 
Prince;“ while he retained the latter, truſted 
them with the guard of his perſon, and the whole 
management of public affairs, as perſons in whoſe 
fidelity he could firmly rely, and in whom he 
might put an entire confidence. 


F 
ON MR. ELIVAEH FENTON. 
By Mx. PoE. 


T*HIS modeſt ſtone, what few vain marbles 


can, 
May truly lay, Here lies an honeſt man: 
R 2 A Poet, 
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A Poet, bleſt beyond the poet's fate, 

Whom Heaven kept ſacred from the Proud and 
Great: 

Foe to loud praiſe, and friend to learned eaſe, 

Content vith ſcience in the vale of peace. 

Calmly he look'd on either life; and here 

Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear; 

From Nature's temperate feaſt roſe ſatisfy'd, 

Thank'd heaven that he had lived, and that he 

dy'd. 


rn 


A ecling Story of a Young Lady, 
RELATED BY HERSELF: 


1 AM the daughter of a tradeſman of ſome 
eminence near the Royal Exchange, and 
have been brought up with all the care and indul- 
gence the tendereſt father could beſtow; and 1 
flatter myſelf I ſhall not be thought too preſump- 
tuous, if I ſay it has been the ſtudy of my life to 
deſerve it. | 8 


Women are but very indifferent judges of their 
own qualifications, yet a little female vanity muſt 
be forgiven, when I inform you that my perſon 
is not very diſagreeable, that my education has 

ns been 
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been tolerably genteel, and that I have nothing 
in my temper exceſſively unfortunate. 


However, ſuch as I am, a young gentleman of 
a middling fortune has thought it worth his while 
to pay his addreſſes to me theſe two years, and to 
ſolicit my hand with the molt paſſionate tender- 
nels. 


Mr. Blandmore, at the firſt, had my father's 
permiſſion to make the declaration of his ſenti- 
ments, and was look'd upon by all my friends as 
a very proper, nay, a very advantageous match; 
as my father's circumſtances, by ſome unforeſeen 
accidents in trade, were rather upon the decline; 
and he was, in a very little time after, actually 
obliged to ſtop payment of ſome bills, which ſoon 
cauſed a ſtatute to be iſſued againſt him, and he 
was accordingly declared a bankrupt. 


The alteration of circumſtances, however, 
made no change in the heart of Mr. Blandmore ; 
he now more than ever prefſed for my conſent, 
and declared himſelf almoſt pleaſed at the misfor- 
tune which had happened, fince it gave him an 
opportunity of proving the ſincerity of his paſſion, 
and that fortune was not in the leaſt the objett of 
his adoration. I mult candidly own how deep an 
impreſſion his generoſity made on me, and if I felt 

any 
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any ſentiments in his favour before, they vere 
now conſiderably increaſed by ſo diſintereſted, ſo 
noble a behaviour; and I found I know not how 
much ſatisfaction in his winning ſolicitations, and 
tender importunity ;— but ridiculous pride op- 
poſed an indulgence of my own inclinations, and 
my very gratitude-to the dear youth was the only 
impediment to his happineſs. —- How I was able 
to reſiſt him I know not, but I wiſh my father had 
at that time uſed as great an authority over me in 
his favour, as he has ſince in vain, exerted to 
make me forget him. Forget him! No, deareſt 
object of my earlieſt love!--When this adoring 
boſom ſhall wear any images but thy own, as the 
greateſt misfortune, may'ſt thou retain no remem- 
brance of the wretched Maria lO reader! if you 
knew the excellence of his ſoul, and could form 
an idea of the beauty of his perſon !—He has a 
mind exalted as the roof of heaven, and a face— 
But, bleſs me, what am I ſaying !—An unaccount- 
able flood of tenderneſs has imperceptibly borne 
me away. But why ſhould I be aſhamed of diſ- 
covering my eſteem for the very beſt of men? No, 
I ſhould rather bluſh to entertain a ſentiment I 
was aſhamed to hear. But to proceed Upon the 
ſettling of his affairs he was found able to pay his 
creditors twenty ſhillings in the pound, beſides be- 
ing FN”: of the ſum of two thouſand pounds, 

which 


MB. - 


hich appeared to be due on the face of the 
books. With the capital of two thouſand pounds 
my father again entered trade, and Mr. Blandmore 
was kind enough to lend him a couple of thou- 
ſands more. With this additional ſum matters 
went on tolerably well, and our credit was ſoon 
eſtabliſhed on its former foundation. Providence 
was pleaſed to bleſs my father's induſtry with the 
greateſt ſucceſs, and to ſend me an unexpected 
bounty, in one of the moſt conſiderable prizes in 


the laſt lottery. 


My father ſoon acquainted me with my good 
fortune, which I heard with additional ſatisfadtion, 
as I had now an opportunity of rewarding the ge- 
neroſity of Mr. Blandmore, to whom, but that ve- 
ry day, I had conſented to give my hand on the 
Saturday following; but the moment I hinted to 
my father my deſire that it ſhould be kept a 
ſecret from Mr. Blandmore, till that time was 
paſt, in order the more agreeably to furprize 
him, he knit his brows into a kind of ſeverity I 
had never ſeen him wear before, and he told 
me I had beſt conſider of it a little longer; 
that marriage was a very important circumſtance : 
I might poſſibly alter my opinion: that, to be 
ſure, every thing was agreed between him and 


Mr. Blandmore, for whom he entertained the 
higheſt 
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higheſt eſteem, and to whom he had many obliga- 
tions; but what of that? he had but four thouſand 
pounds in the world: that he would pay Mr. 
Blandmore intereſt for the ſum he had lent him: 
that I was now a confiderable fortune, and ought 
to look about me; and that if I would take his 
advice, I ſhould deviſe ſome means of breaking 
off with Mr. Blandmore, before the circumſtance 
was publicly known, which would carry the ap- 
pearance of honour, and juſtify me in the opinon 
of the world: for ſince marriage was a kind of 
traffick, every one ought to make the moſt of a 
bargain, and that I could not be inſenfible how 
ſeveral young women of my acquaintance had 

married knights and aldermen, and were pub- 
| lickly mentioned in the news-papers with my lord 
—and his grace—as ladies of diſtindtion. 


Aſtoniſhed at ſo unexpected, ſo ſtrange a de- 
claration, a ſhower of tears was my only reply, 
and before I could poſſibly recover myſelf, Mr. 
Blandmore came into the room, who expreſſed 
the moſt tender uneaſineſs for the ſituation he 
faw me in, begged I would inform him of the 
cauſe 


I perceived my father was prodigiouſly ſtruck; 
but as he was reſolved to break off the match at 
any rate, he took but little pains to mince the 

| matter, 
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matter; ſo telling Mr. Blandmore the real occa- 
ſion, he concluding with begging his pardon for 
being obliged to decline the honour of his alli- 
ance, and, in the city phraſe, hoped there was 
no harm done. Amazed at ſuch behaviour, Mr. 
Blandmore remained in a ſtate of the utmoſt ſur- 
prize, and ſcarcely believing what he had heard, 
again demanded the reaſon of it. 


When he had a little recovered the ſhock, he 
turned to my father — © I am, Sir, ſincerely re- 
joiced at the good-fortune of my dear Maria, un- 
happy ſoever as it may make me. I ſhall not pre- 
ſume to make any obſervations upon your con- 
duct in this affair, becauſe you are her father. I 
would only beg leave to aſk if you can reconcile 
it to yourſelf, As for my dear girl, if her 
happineſs is in the leaſt promoted by breaking off 
the match with me, I ſhall very readily ſubmit to 
the ſeverity of my own fate, ſince, to promote 
that happineſs would have been the buſineſs of my 
life. As it is, I am above complaining, Sir.—I 
may be wretched, but I hope I ſhall never be con- 


temptible.“ 


I muſt have been loſt to feeling, as well as dead 
to love, to bear this unmoved, eſpecially when I 
law the dear youth endeavouring to hide his tears, 


by pretending to wipe his face. I immediately 
8 threw 
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threw myſelf at my father's feet, and beſought 
him, in the moſt affecting manner, to retract his 
cruel reſolution; to conſider of his engagement 
with Mr. Blandmore; to think that the happineſs 
of an only daughter ſhould be more the object of 
his attention, than an unneceſſary addition to her 
fortune, and finding him ſtill inflexible, was hardy 
enough to tell him, if Mr. Blandmore was not to 
be my huſband, I would facrifice my life before 
I would ever think of any body elſe. 


Enraged at the concluſion of my addreſs, my 
father, with a tone of voice the moſt determined, 
deſired Mr. Blandmore to get immediately out of 
the houſe, and ordered me to my room, and all 
the ſatisfaction I had, was one look the moſt in- 
_ expreſſibly tender, that ever ſhot from the rapture 
— darting eye of love. 


This is my prefent ſituation. My father con- 
tinues deaf to all intreaties, and I am ſo cloſely 
watched, as not to have the leaſt opportunity of 
either ſeeing or hearing from the man I love. 


What to do I know not, unlefs the publication 
of this letter may have ſome effect upon him, as 
it will give him a retroſpect of the whole affair, 
in a manner I dare not preſume to tell him, and 
more properly ſtate his ſevere cruelty to me, as 
vell as his unjuſt r to Mr. Blandmore. 
ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 


OF 
De THOU. 


HE celebrated hiſtorian De Thou had a very 
ſingular adventure at Saumur in the year 
1598, One night, having retired to reſt very 
much fatigued, while he was enjoying a ſound 
ſleep, he felt a very extraordinary weight upon 
his feet, which, having made him turn ſuddenly, 
fell down and awakened him. At firſt he imagin- 
ed that it had been only a dream; but hearing ſoon 
after ſome noiſe in his chamber, he drew aſide the 
curtains, and ſaw, by the help of the moon, which 
at the ſame time ſhone very bright, a large white 
figure walking up and down, and at the ſame time 
obſerved upon a chair ſome rags which he thought 
belonged to the thieves who had come to rob him. 
The figure then approaching his bed, “I am,” 
faid it, “the Queen of Heaven. Upon theſe 
words, concluding that it was ſome mad woman, 
he got up, called his ſervants and ordered them. 
to turn her cut of doors, after which he returned 
to bed and fell aſleep. 


Next morning, he found that he had not been 
deceived in his conjefture, and that having for- 
got to ſhut his door, this female ſigure had eſcaped 


rom her keepers, and entered his apartment. 
S 2 THE 
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| THE 
END of the WORLD. 
J. is the concluſion of all worldly glory, the 


final termination of ambitious hopes, deep-laid 
deſigns, and the moſt promiſing proſpects. The 
ſoul alone ſurvives the wreck of elements unhurt ; 
and we muſt look according to his promiſe for 
© new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
. righteouſneſs.' We ought then to caſt away every 
vain, every ambitious, every worldly view, and 
looking with deeper reverence, and a more heart- 
felt adoration to the Almighty, the author and 
finiſher of all things, order our lives according to 
bis will, and ſuitably to his commandments. 4 


THE STORY 
OF THE 


Count De St. . 0 


Related by a Prior of the Convent of La Trappe. 


HE Count Dr ST. JuriEN was deſcended 
from a very ancient family; and was only at 

the age 'of twenty, when the death of his father 
made him maſter of a conſiderable lum of money, 
and 
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and of an eſtate in Dauphinè, which might have 
ſupported him in the ſame affluent manner his an- 
ceſtors had lived in, had not an unbounded love 
of pleaſure taken an early poſſeſſion of his heart. 
Dauphine became ſoon too confined a ſphere for 
him to, move in, the diſſipations of Paxis better 
ſuited the gaicty of his temper, where his figure, 
his expence, and his lively parts, quickly introdu- 
ced him into the politeſt aſſemblies. He was bril- 
liant in all places of public reſort, oſtentatious in 
his gallantries, and was admitted to many of the 
petits ſoupès of the Efprits forts; which are coteries, 
compoſed of wits and free-thinkers, who have too 
much vanity to agree in the received notions of 
mankind; but by their art, and the pleaſantry of 
their ridicule, often operate too powerfully on 
weak minds, by undermining the good principles 
they may have imbibed, and ſubſtituting their own 
pernicious ones in their place. 


ST, JULIEN had ſoon aſter his arrival at Pars, 
taken an Italian figure-dancer of the opera into 
| keeping; who bore him one ſon, whom he named 
FxeDERIC; a youth of ſine parts, formed by na- 
ture with great ſenſibility, and with a mind fo hap- 

pily diſpoſed, as might have rendered him a worthy 
and ſhining character, had not all theſe advantages 


been overſhadowed by a falſe education, and their 
movements 
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movements corrupted by the bad example of a fa. 
ther, who having, in a long courſe of diſſipated 
connections, loſt his own morals, gave himſelf lit- 
tle concern about thoſe of his fon; conceiving 
that the exterior accompliſhments of a gentleman, 
comprehended every thing that was moſt material 
to carry him ſucceſsfully through the world. The 
infidelity of ST. Jur1tx's miſtreſs in a few years 
totally diffolved the attachment; and Fx ED ERIC, 
by the time he attained the age of nineteen, be- 
came a companion to his father in all his vices, 
and likewiſe encouraged in ſuch as he had a pro- 
penſity to himſelf, the dignity of a parent being as 
much forgotten by the one, as the reſpect of a fon 
was by the other. 


' Pleaſure and extravagance gradually waſte the 
ampleſt fortune. The Count's had, during the 
twenty-four years he had quitted Dauphine, been 
annually decreaſing; nor could it, by the courſe 
of his expences, have laſted ſo long, but for his 
abhorrence of every kind of play, and had not 
ſome beneficial bequeſts from deceaſed relations, 
xetarded its diſſolution, He conſtantly expended 
far more than his income, & his eſtate had dwind- 
led away by ſales of an hundred acres at a time, 

till neceſſity compelled him to abridge many of his 
expences. The contract for the old family man- 
| fon, 
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ſion, with all the remaining land about it, was juſt 
compleated, and the four thouſand louts-dors, 
which the purchaſe amounted to, paid into his 
banker's hands, when the following event gave a 
new turn to his life and fortune. 


Among Les Filles entretenues, there was at that 
time at PAR Is the Crarirvitte, who then lived 
under the protection of one of the Farmer Generals, 
whom I ſhall ſpeak of by the name of D' Avi1c- 
NON. She was a woman of much beauty, and 
great intrigue; but by her addreſs, conſtantly flat- 
tered his vanity and weakneſs; and by the ſuc- 
ceſs of her art, kept her gallantries concealed from 
him. ST. JUL1EN had made repeated overtures 
to this lady, and had been treated by her with a 
diſdain his pride could not brook ; ſhe had how- 
ever beſtowed a more favourable look on his ſon, 
whom ſhe had met in the TRuilleries, and fre- 
quently had converſed with; and whoſe youth 
and elegant figure, had made a ſenſible impreſſion 
on her heart. For there was ſtill an amiableneſs 
of character about him, nor could his aſſumed air 
of licentiouſneſs diſguiſe a certain ingenuouſneſs 
of mind, which muſt continue to pleaſe as long as 
nature hath a charm. 


It chanced that FRED ERIC, coming one even- 
ing out of the French comedy, found the Cr arr- 
_— . 
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VILLE in one of the paſſages of the theatre, wait- 
ing for her coach; which by ſome accident 
among the carriages was prevented from drawing 
up. With his uſual addreſs, he offered to ſee her 
ſafe out; and the reſult of half an hours attend- 
ance and aſſiduity, was an appointment with him 
to meet her at a maſquerade, which was to be a 
few nights after, where ſhe gave him to underſtand 
ſhe ſhould be found only with a female friend; 
intimating at the ſame time that D' Avid x oN had 
buſineſs which would call him ſome leagues from 
P Axis, and notifying the dreſs by which he might 
diſcover her. | 


FRED ERIC, who had been conſtantly tutored 
by his father, that gallantry was the firſt accom- 
pliſhment of a gentleman, never ſcrupled to com- 
municate to him the progreſs he made in any he 
was engaged in; he therefore, with his accuſtomed 
familiarity, informed him of the aſſignation he had 
made with the CLAIAVILLE. | 


Sr. JuLt1itx concealed the ſurpize he felt at 
this intelligence; the contempt which had been 
ſhewn him by that lady, recurred with freſh poig- 
nancy, from the mortification his high ſpirit ſuffer- 
ed by the preference given to Fxeperic; he 
however ſo ſufficiently poſſeſſed himſelf, as not to 

appear 
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appear in the leaſt diſcompoſed, and adviſed him 
by all means to purſue the affair. 


When a father is ſo unprincipled as to become 
a rival to his ſon, in a matter of this nature, it 
argues a mind ſo totally depraved, as to require 
but litle apology to be made for the deſpicable 
meanneſs of the Count, in ſeizing this occaſion to 
revenge himſelf of a woman, and by expoſing her 
inhdelity to D*Avicenon, ruin her power; not 
in the blindneſs of his paſſion, foreſeeing the ill 
conſequence that might happen to his ſon in this 


buſineſs, 


The Farmer General receiving an anonymous 
letter, which hinted to him, © that the next maſque- 
rade might diſcover ſomething curious, if he poſ- 
ſeſſed the affections of his miſtreſs ſo fully as he 
imagined,” but doubted for ſome time whether he 
ſhould pay any attention to its writer; but jealouſy 
is a paſſion eaſily awakened in men of debauched 
characters; and more predominant in advanced 
years. He reſolved on his intended journey; but 
took care to get back to Par1s time enough to be 
preſent at the maſquerade. As he was ignorant of 
the CLarixvitLe's dreſs, he might in ſo large an aſ- 
ſembly have probably returned without finding 
her, had he not, after more than two hours of anxi- 


ous ſearch, at laſt diſcovered her, by means of ſome 
T Jewels 
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jewels in her hair, which he had preſented her 
with himſelf. He ſaw her whole attention given 
to the gentleman who was with her, obſerved ſhe 
converſed with no other, and had now little rea- 
ſon to ſcruple the intelligence he had received, 
He watched them with earneſtneſs and rage, the 
whole night, till they quitted the ball; nor loſt 
fight of her, till he ſaw her enter with her gallant 
the houſe he kept for her. The ſervants obſerv- 
ing a maſk follow almoſt immediately their miſ- 
treſs and her friend, concluded it to be one of the 
party; but the inſtant D'Avignon had reached 
the garden apartment, which was his uſual ſupper- 
room, and whither ſhe had conducted her lover; 
he threw them both into the utmoſt conſternation, 
by diſcovering himſelf to them, with ungovernable 
paſſion reproached the lady for her inconſtancy ; 
and drawing his ſword, which he had concealed 
under his dreſs, ran with fury upon her paramour. 
Fa ED ERIC throwing off his domino, haſtily ſeized 
one of D' Avicxon's own ſwords, which hung 
with a hat and belt, in the room where they were; 
and thus armed, uſed every endeavour to appeaſe 
his antagoniſt by words, but the other, preſſing on 
him with a vehemence which would liſten to no 
palliation, the unſucceſsful youth found himſelf 
compelled to defend his own life; and in the ren- 
counter mortally wounded the Farmer General. 

CLAIRVILLE 
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CLA1RVILLE fell into a ſwoon, and FR ED ERIC 
fled inſtantly out of the houſe, with that precipit- 
ance and perturbation which muſt ever be natural 
to ſo unhappy a ſituation. 


This unfortunate event happening early in the 
morning, D'Avic Nos did not ſurvive many 
hours. Though ST. JuL1ztw enjoyed in idea, the 
ſecret triumph which this ſtratagem gave him over 
a woman, whoſe conduct toward him bad provoked 
ſo unmanly a reſentment; yet he apprehended 
from its ſucceſs no other reſult, than his diſgrace; 
never conceiving that from ſuch a connection as 
D' Avicnow had with her, any point of honour 
would have ſtimulated him, to oppoſe the arm of 
age, to the vigour of youth. He felt himſelf 
however when the time arrived, by no means in 
an eaſy ſituation; it was a painful ſuſpenſe, be- 
tween hope and fear, he was alarmed for the difh- 
culties in which he might poſſibly have involved 
his ſon, and feared alſo that the great influence of 
the Former General, when he ſhould know who 
bad ſupplanted him in the affettions of his miſtreſs, 
might be highly prejudicial to the future intereſts 
of Fatdtric, He paſſed the night in much diſ- 
.quiet; nor dared the next morning to make any 
enquiry, leaſt he might awaken ſuſpicion ; but in 
the utmoſt anxiety waited at home the arrival of 
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his ſon, wholly ignorant of the ſcene that had 
been afted; till the following letter, delivered 
about noon to his ſervant, by an unknown per- 
ſon, opened to him the fatal cataſtrophe. 


« My rendezvous with the CIAIRVILLE, to 
which you fo ſtrongly prompted me, hath been 
attended with the moſt dreadful conſequences, 
we were ſurprized immediately on our return 
from the maſquerade by D'Avicxon, who flew 
at me with the madneſs of an aſſaſſin. It was 
in vain that I attempted every thing in my power 
to appeaſe his paſſion. T was at laſt neceſſitated to 
oppoſe violence to violence, and in defending my 
own life, I have but too much cauſe to appre- 
bend, that T have deprived him of bis.“ 


4 In the hours of hotror which I have paſſed 
ſince, I have been awakened as from a dream, to 
a juſt ſenſe of myſelf. I view with diſpair my 


youth plunged ſo early into vice, and ſtained with 
another's blood. 


Terrible as my reflections are,—they turn with 
indignation on a parent, who inſtead of guiding 
my ſteps to virtue, hath trained them in the paths 
of profligacy; and by his own wretched anne 


deceived his ſon into ruin. 
By 
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By the time this reaches you, I ſhall be many 
leagues from PARIS. To fly from myſelf is impoſ- 
ſible, but I will haſten to ſome diſtant part of the 
world, where the fatal errors of my life may be 
unknown; and ſtrive with repentant tears to 
amend a corrupted heart. 


Unconnefted —forlorn—and friendleſs,—my ne- 
ceſſities have compelled me in the moment of de- 
parture, to deceive your banker into the payment 
of half the money lodged in his hands. I can hard- 
ly regard this action as criminal, when I conſider 
this little ſum as the all T can ſhare of a noble 
patrimany, ſquandered away in extravagance, and 
which, had honour governed your life, I might 
have inherited. With this I muſt puſh my future 
deſtiny; what it may bg, is unknown, and wall 
ever remain ſo to you, as this will. probably be 
the laſt vou will hear of your 

Loſt, and unhappy 


% FREDERIC.? 


ST. JuriEx on reading this letter, 106 the firſt 
time felt the dignity of virtue, He almoſt ſunk at 
the reproaches of a ſon, of which his own conſci- 
ence confeſſed the juſtice; and he had the ad- 
ditional miſery to reflect, that he was the ſe- 
cret cauſe of the fatal event which had driven him 
away for ever from his fight. Though this was a 

circumſtance 
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circumſtance lodged within his own breaſt, yet the 
guilt of it was likely to remain a laſting thorn 
there. The talk which ſo unhappy an affair muſt 
occaſion, a ruined fortune -an exhauſted credit 
— the flights he had been long ſhewn by many 
and his laſt remaining finances, ſunk to a half by 
FRED ERIC, were ſufficient motives to awaken an 
idea, which he ſoon after executed, of bidding 
adieu to Paris. He concerted his plan with a 
perſon of conſiderable rank, who had been much 
attached to him, and who furniſhed him with ſuch 
recommendatory letters to one of the Electoral 
courts, as procured him, in a ſhort time, a decent 
poſt, and the countenance of his new maſter. 


In this ſituation he lived near eight years, if 
not happily, at leaſt as comfortably as could be 
expetted; his company was pleaſing, and all that 
was known of his ſtory was, that he had, through 
imprudence, ran out a conſiderable fortune. The 
recollection of paſt ſcenes, and the uncertainty he 
was in about his fon, overſhadowed the joy of 
many an hour; but he exerted all the powers of 
diſſipation to drive away every uneaſy remem- 
brance. 


It is not an eaſy taſk to reclaim a depraved 
mind! the ſpirit of intriguing remained {till the 
_ predominant paſſion of Sr. JuIIEN; and having 
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by long and varied importunities attempted to ſe- 
duce the affeQtions of a lady about the court, whoſe 
abſent huſband was a general officer in high eſteem 
with the EleQtor, he was inſtantly diſmiſſed from 
his employment, and commanded by his prince at 
the peril of his ſafety, to withdraw from his domi- 
nions in four and twenty hours. 


He collected precipitately the very little pro- 
perty that remained to him, and retired in haſte to 
the canton of Faxizourc. He was now ſur- 
rounded by a diſtreſs that would not allow him to 
ſhun his own refleQions; they preſented a picture 
truly terrible, pride ſtruggling with poverty, with- 
out, and not a ſource of conſolation, within! He 
at length determined to addreſs himſelf to his mo- 
ther's brother, who was a Chanoine of the cathe- 
dral church of PALEKRMO; whom he had not ſeen 
fince his youth, and whom he had long ceaſed to 
correſpond with, on account of his having, more 
than once, reproved the criminal courſe of life 
which he had heard he led at Paris. 


Though it was a doubt with him, whether the 
Chanoine was till living, yet he wrote to him 
from Fx1n80urG; communicating part of his diſ- 
treſs, and his purpoſe of viſiting Palermo, and 
throwing himſelf under his protection, reſolving, 

| that 
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that ſhould his uncle be dead, or reſuſe to coun. 
tenance him, he would end his days in ſome parts 
of Sicily, where his miſconduct would be un- 
known. The port of Marſeille was the moſt fa- 
vourable to his intention; but the queſtion was, 
how to get thither? his finances were low; and 
the apprehenſion of meeting in his paſſage through 
France, any one who had known him in his proſ- 
perity, was painful. He debated the matter much, 
and long—and to obviate, the beft in his power, 
every objection, he converted all he had into 
money, let his beard grow, procured a religious 
habit, and ſet forward on his journey on foot; 
making devotion, for the firſt time, ſubſervient 
to his deſigns. 


It chanced that his road lay through Dav-_ 
PHINE; and he had the ſevere mortification to 
pals over part of the noble domain of his ancef- 
tors, a territory once his own, now parted off 
among various proprietors. This was indeed a 
ſcene that penetrated his heart; his ſtrength al- 
moſt failed him, and he fat down on a bank by 
the way fide, to recruit his trembling ſpirits. Me- 
mory pictured to him the happy morning of his 
life, and the thouſand little incidents of uncor- 
rupted innocence! It drew in lovelieſt colours, 
the hoſpitality of a father, who lived the protector 
11. of 
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of the poor, and the injured, nor failed to recall 
thoſe blameleſs hours, when, as the youthful ſuc- 
ceſſor of his fortunes, he uſed, with cheerful ſtep, 
to walk forth from the venerable manſion now 
Juſt before him, to meet the homage of his ſur- 
rounding tenants! The reverſe was terrible to 
thought, his mind glanced it over, and ſhuddered 
at the view. He deteſted the world; deteſted him- 
ſelf; and in ſullen ſorrow, by long and weary 
journeying found at laſt his way to MARSEILLE, 
where he embarked in a ſhip that was on the point 
of ſailing, for Sici1LyY, and MALTA. 


It was the ill fate of this veſſel, after being fix 
days at ſea, to be driven by contrary winds, much 
nearer the coaſt of BarBary than was for its 
ſafety, as the regency of Tunis was then at war 
with the French; and a dead calm fucceeding the 
adverſe weather, the captain diſcovered the next 
morning a Tuniſian Corſair, bearing down upon 
them, which appeared to be too powerful for the 
little reſiſtance he could oppoſe to it. A general 
panic ſeized every one on board; and the Count 
conceiving that the religious habit he wore, might 
expoſe him to additional ill treatment from thoſe 
barbarous people; or induce them to exaR a higher 
ranſom, threw it into the ſea, cut his beard cloſe, 
and procured a dreſs from one of the common 

U lailors, 
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ſailors. In brief they were boarded,—rifled,— 
ſtripped, — carried on ſhore, — examined, and ſent 
to the bagnio of Santa- Lucia, which is one of the 
places where the ſlaves are uſually lodged. 


There are adverle hours in ſome men's lives, 
that are eventually the moſt beneficial, by bringing 
home all their ſcattered thoughts, and giving them 
a juſt idea of themſelves! Of ſuch a nature were 
thoſe melancholy ones ST. JuLitzx numbered. 
Though he was not (as no public works were then 
carrying on) condemned to bodily labour, yet he 
found himſelf plundered of every thing, doubtful 
of redemption, and compelled to ſubſiſt for a con- 
ſiderable time on food which was nauſeating; till 
a a ſailor who was made captive with him, and the 
ſame who had furniſhed him with a mariner's gar- 
ment when he caſt off the religious one he had 
_ aſſumed, had, by means of acquaintance among 
the ſlaves, obtained ſufficient credit to open a 
little ſhop for ſelling wine to the Turks, and was 
moved by humanity, as well as vencration, for 
the Count (whom he imagined to be really one of 


the religious order) to take him in as an aſſiſtant, 
and let him live as he did himſelf. 


It was ſome months before ST. Jutizx knew 
by what means he could convey notice of his cap- 
tivity to PaLERMO; which he was obliged to 
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wait an opportunity of doing, through the channel 
of LEGcnoRw, as the Sicilians Were then at war 
with Tunis. And it was by various accidents, 
near a year and a half from the time of his being 
made priſoner, before any letter, or his ranſom 
arrived, 


It was a tedious interval, —a painful uncertain- 
ty !{—Tmagination lengthened every hour as it pal- 
ſed; and even the diſtant hope of future liberty, 
was frequently overſhadowed by the doubt of his 
uncle being {till alive. 


The hardſhips he endured, the ſad ſociety of 
wretches about him, and the recolleQion of his 
former miſuled proſperity, ſubdued both his health 
and ſpirits. His heart was now convinced, that 
it had been totally warped by the ſeduQtion of wits, 
and libertines; and the reflettion which tortured 
him moſt, was, that he had probably, by his own 
abandoned principles, involved his ſon in laſting 
miſery. He was now ſenſible, that virtue was a 
reality, and not a name; and that whoever throws 
away the ſhield. of religion, becomes, in the mo- 
ment of adverſity a defenceleſs exiſtence. He 
turned back his eyes on a life of guilt, and deter- 
mined, that what remained of it, ſhould be con- 

ſecrated to penitence. : 
At length a veſlel arrived, and brings him a 
U 2 moſt 
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moſt tender invitation to PAL ER Moa, together with 
a remittance through the hands of one of the con- 
ſuls, of four hundred ſequins, for his redemption 
and journey. Sr. JuLtitn, having only paſſed 
for a common man, no more than two hundred 
ſequins was demanded for his ranſom. He imme- 
diately obtained his Carta Franca, and took his 
paſſage in a Dutch ſhip that was ſoon after to ſail 
for Sicily. | 


As the firſt fruits of a heart awakened to virtue, 
he preſented his humane benefaQtor, the ſailor, 
with a purſe' of one hundred ſequins, which, with 
what the poor fellow had faved up in his little 
wine trade, was ſomewhat more than neceſſary to 
purchaſe his freedom, The Count had the ſatiſ- 
faction of ſeeing him ſet at liberty, and quit the 


ſhore of Bars axy, in the ſame veſſel with bim- 
ſelf. 


It was not many days before sr. JuriEx ar- 
rived ſafe at PAL ERuO, and expreſſed, in the 
warmeſt terms of gratitude, the obligation he felt 
to his uncle, for relieving him from his captive 
fate. The good old man received him with a 
cordiality he never could have expedted; and 
many a tear fell down his aged cheek, when in 
their frequent converſations, he found his nephew 
redeemed from the worſe captivity of art aban- 
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doned life. The Chanoine made him attend in all 
the functions of the church; and omitted no occa- 
ſion to confirm him in his good reſolutions. 


« You have known,” ſays he, “the extremes of 
afluente, and diſtreſs, have experienced that hap- 
pineſs is not born of riches, and can only ſpring 
where virtue hath planted it! It is now within 
your reach; and I truſt you will not again let 
it flip your hold. I muſt daily expect to be called 
from you; the poor have been my family; but 
what I am ſtill able to bequeath you, will in your 
preſent temper, be more than equal to every 
want,” 


„“ Little—little indeed,” replied ST. JULIEN, 
have I merited the conſolation I find! You 
ſee me, Sir, humbled by my vices and folly, but 
convinced from principle, of all my errors, every 
wiſh towards the world is extinguiſhed; and it is 
my fixed reſolve, to retire to ſome monaſtery, 
and cloſe the evening of my * in folitude and 
contrition.“ 


The Count reſided with his Uncle, near a twelve- 
month; during which time his choice determined 
him to enter into the Convent of La TRATPER.— 
T had then, ſays the Px io, been ſomewhat more 
than two years appointed the ſuperior of this houſe; 

and 
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and having formerly been well known to the good 
old Chanoi ne, he wrote to me on the occaſion; in- 
treating me in the moſt affectionate terms, that in 
recollettion of the friendſhip we had once had for 
each other, whenever his nephew ſhould enter 
amongſt us, that I ſhould ſometimes allow him to 
adviſe with me. 


There was fortunately juſt then a vacancy, to 
which I immediately named him; and bidding an 
eternal adieu to his benevolent uncle, he was ad- 
mitted into this convent, and in due time took the 
Cowl. Inthe intercourſes which we had frequently 
together, he unfolded to me, all the various oc- 
currences of his unfortunate life; he ever ſpoke 
of them with a heartfelt ſigh; and his pious example 
was improving to many. 


After he had reſided among us four years, his 
health began gradually to decay. The viciſſitudes 
of his fortune. had probably much accelerated the 
approach of age; perhaps too, the auſterities of our 
order, were too ſervile for a conſtitution ſo early 
habituated to the blandiſhments of luxury; though 
he was ſtill able to attend moſt of our” funttions, 
and lived to compleat nearly his ſeventh year. 


When his diſſolution was nigh, he was brought 
eut into our church, on the matted ruſhes, accord- 
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ing to the uſual cuſtom; whilſt I, agreeably to 
our inſtitution, convened all the Convent to wit- 
neſs his end. His mind appeared perfectly clear; 
he exhorted, with a weak voice, thoſe around him, 
to perſevere in piety; and then addreſſed himſelf 
to me, with an eye that beſpoke all the diſtreſs of 
his heart. | 


« Holy father,” ſays he, © a little ſpace, and I 
am numbered with the dead! The penitence I 
have exerciſed within theſe walls, hath, I truſt, 
waſhed away the ſtains that diſgraced my former 
life! In that confidence I fink to my grave! one 
only anxiety agitates my boſom; it is for a ſon, 
whom my unhappy example may, I fear, have 
rendered miſerable. You, holy father, know my 
ſtory. O! if my long-loſt FREDERT ſtill be hv- 
ing! Could he—but tis impoſſible - could he but 
ever hear, that the once abandoned heart of poor 
Sr. JoriEx was reformed! could he but learn, 
with how many repentant tears I have wept for 
his forgiveneis! how ardently in death wiſhed to 
bequeath him a bleſſing! it might happily turn his 
ſteps to virtue, and my ſpirit would depart with- 
out a ſigh !”” | | 


* Gracious Heaven!”—(exclaimed a Monk, 
throwing back his Cowl) © Gracious Heaven! thy 
will be done!—Behold—behold thy FREDERIC 
kneels 
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kneels before you, as much unlike the libertine 
who left you, as you the parent from whom he 
fled! O let me catch a bleſſing from your dying 
lips! and in a laſt embrace, be cancelled the re- 
membrance of every thing that is palt!” 


The tranſport and amazement of ſo unhoped 
an interview, gave a ſudden impulſe to the blood; 
and invigorated a little longer, the powers of life. 


* A few moments, ſays the Count, (caſting a a 
look of the moſt affectionate earneſtneſs on his 
ſon) —©& a few moments, and the knowledge of the 
world will avail me nothing! and yet my linger- 
ing ſpirit fain would know by what myſterious 
means, we have thus met again.” 


Briefly let me ſay, returned FR EDERIc, that on 
quitting PARIs, I haſtened with the utmoſt ſpeed 
to MapR1D; accompanied with the ſtrongeſt re- 
ſolution of amending an unfortunate life. After 
ſome time, I obtained a commiſſion in his Catholic 
Majeſty's ſervice, and was ſent into NEW Seain, 
to join my regiment, I was occaſionally ſtationed 
in various garriſons on the Southern Continent; 
and at MEXICO married the daughter of a de- 
ceaſed officer of VALENCIA, who had brought 
her thither with him from EURO E. I began to 
experience the ferenity and happineſs of virtue, 
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and for five years enjoyed in the ſociety of one of 
the beſt of women, every bleſſing my heart could 
deſire. Far removed from all who knew me, I 
here wiſhed to have ended my days, but my regi- 
ment being called home, and the climate having 
much affected the health of my wife, ſhe was anxi- 
ous to return toBarctLONA, which was her na- 
tive air, and where ſhe had two aunts ſtill living; 
who had in her earlier years ſupplied a mother?Y 
loſs; and to whom I had not reſtored her ten 
months, when the hand of death diſſolved our 

union. Sick of the world,—its follies, —its diſap- 
pointments—all that endeared it to me gone be- 
fore! and no pledge of love left behind, to hold 
me to it!—I turned away from it without a fingle 
regret, bequeathed to the family of the amiable 
being I mourned forthe little fortune ſhe brought 
me, and nine years ago, under the aſſumed name 
of LoREN Zo, withdrew into this monaſtery. 


« Happy, my child,” added Sr. Jut.rtx (preft- 
ing his ſon's hand with a look of eager tender- 
nefs) © happy is it, that the GREAT Drispostr of 
human events, hath ordained, that we meet in 
peace at laſt! Seven of thoſe years have we lived 
together in this place, though mutually unknown 
often kneeling fide by fide at the ſame altar - often 
Joining in the ſame devotions—and- perhaps ſoli- 
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citing Heaven for each other. — Oh! my FREDE“ 
nic! the crime which hath made thy heart moſt 
wretched, with the ſevereſt anguiſh hath tortured 
mine! -I have injured thee much—but all is, I 
hope, atoned!” 


Father of mercies!” cries the young man,— 
the triumph's thine! How wonderfully hath 
thou dealt with us! making thoſe very crimes 
which were inſtrumental to our mutual misfor- 
tunes, inſtrumental in the end to our mutual con- 
verſion!—But I talk to the duſt—he is paſſed 
away, like a filent vapour!” 


This was a ſcene, added the PR OR, of ſo fin- 
gular a nature, as to merit the being recorded; 
and II conceived it would not be unintereſting to 
a man of ſenſibility. 


About three years after the death of Sr. Ju- 
LIEN, a fever ſeized ſeveral of our Convent, and 
FRED ERIC was one among thoſe to whom it pro- 
ved fatal. He ſeemed ſenſible from the moment 


me was taken ill that his diſorder would be mortal, 


he ſupported it with the utmoſt reſignation; re- 
queſting with his lateſt breath to be buried with 
his father, which was accordingly done in one 
grave, and two white croſſes placed upon it to 
their memory. P 
AN 
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An ADDRESS 
TO THE YOUNG MAN, 


N ho contends that he follows the dictates of 
nature, by gratifying those passions which 
nature has implanted. 


ISERABLE and deluded man! to what art 

thou come at the laſt? Doſt thou pretend 

to follow nature when thou art contemning the 

laws of the God of nature? when thou art ſtifling 

his voice within thee which remonſtrates againſt 

thy crimes? when thou art violating the beſt part 

of thy nature by counteracting the dictates of juſtice 

and humanity? Doſt thou follow nature when thou 
rendereſt thyſelf an uſeleſs animal on the earth; 
and not uſeleſs only, but noxious to the ſociety to 
which thou belongeſt, and to which thou art a dif- 

grace:—noxious, by the bad examples thou haſt 
ſet: —noxious, by the crimes thou haſt committed; 
facrificing innocence to thy guilty pleaſures, and 
introducing ſhame and ruin into the.habitation of 
peace:—defrauding of their due the unſuſpicious 
who have truſted thee; involving in the ruins of 
thy fortune many a worthy family; reducing the 
induſtrious and aged to miſery and want; by all 


which, if thou haſt eſaped the deſerved ſword of 
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Juſtice, thou hiſt at leaſt brought on thyſelf the re- 
ſentment and the reproach of all the reſpectable 
and the worthy,-Tremble then at the view of the 
gulph which is opening before thee. Look with 
horror at the precipice on the brink of which thou 
ſtandeſt; and if yet a moment be left for retreat, 
think how thou mayeſt eſcape and be ſaved! 


— 


ANECDOTE 


OF 


PLATO. 


. the ſon of Ariſtor, happening to be 
at Olympia, pitched his tents among ſome 
perſons whom he knew not, and to whom he him- 
ſelf was unknown. But he ſo endeared himſelf to 
them by his engaging manners, living in confor- 
mity to their cuſtoms, that the ſtrangers were von- 
derfully delighted at this accidental intercourſe. 
He made no mention either of the academy or of 
Socrates; and contented himſelf with telling them 
that his name was Plato.—When theſe men came 
to Athens, Plato entertained them in a friendly 
manner. His gueſts, addreſſing him, ſaid, * Shew 
us, O Plato, your nameſake, the pupil of Socrates, 
and introduce us into his academy, and be the 


means 
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means of our deriving ſome inſtruction from him.” 
He, ſmiling with his accuſtomed good-humour, 
exclaimed, © I am that perſon.” They were fil- 
led with aſtoniſhment at the idea of their having 
been ignorantly aſſociated with ſuch a perſonage, 
who had condufted himſelf towards them without 
the leaſt inſolence or pride, and who had given 
them a proof, that without the uſual diſplay of his 
known accompliſhments, he was able to conciliate 
their good will. 


— — . — — 


ON THE INCONVENIENCIES 
OF A 


Solitary Life. 


T is certain, that a retired life has a greater ten- 
dency to make us happy than a public life; be- 
cauſe, in the former, the mind is not fo much diſ- 
turbed by the paſſions, as in the tumult of ſociety; 
and from ſome of the paſſions it is entirely exempt. 
Hatred, envy and ambition, have no hold of a 
perfon in retirement: he ſees no-body; of whom 
then ſhould he be jealous? He defires nothing 
more than what he has; whom ſhould he envy? 
He hates the world and its grandeur; how can he 
be ſuſceptible of ambition? The multitude and 


| plenty 
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plenty (ſays Charon) are much more frightful than 
retirement and ſcarcity. In abſtinence there is 
but one duty; but, in the management of many 
different things, there are many things to be 
veighed, and ſundry duties. Tis much more 
. ealy to live without eſtates, honours, dignities, of- 
fices, than for a man to condutt and acquit himſelf 
in them as he ought, Tis much eaſier for a man 
to hve ſingle, than to be encumbered with the 
charge of a family, and live altogether as he ought 
with his wife and children; ſo that celibacy is an 
eaſier ſtate than that of wedlock.” There's no 
body who does not aſſent to the truth of what 
Charon ſays, The weight of his argument will be 
more plainly perceived, if it be conſidered that 
every neceſſity adds to a man's unhappineſs; and 
that he brings cares and troubles upon himſelf, in 
proportion to the alliances which he forms with a 
great number of perſons, who thereby become 
dear to us; for their vexations give us concern, 
their uneaſineſſes afflit us, their pains torment us, 
and their ſorrows oppreſs us. Thus, in public 
life, we are obliged not only to bear our own miſ- 
fortunes, but thoſe of perſons with and for whom 
we arc engaged; and, even though we were not 
united to them by friendſhip, but only by intereſt, 
we are ever obliged to take a ſhare in what affetts 
them, and their afflictions rebound partly upon 

ourſelves, 
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ourſelves. If the great man who protects us, and 
to whom we are attached, not by affection, but 
from political views, ſuffers diſgrace, we are in- 
volved in it as much as if he was really dear to us; 
ſor his fall draws on our's with it. In fine, while 
we are in public life, in what manner ſoever we ad- 
here to thoſe we are related to, our tranquillity de- 
pends partly on their's; and, how odd ſoever it 
may appear, *tis nevertheleſs certain, that we are 
often diſquieted in public life by the misfortunes 
that happen, not only to perſons whom we do not 
love, but even to others whom we mortally hate. 
Heaven gives us the heart, as well as the under- 
ſtanding, to part with all ſuperfluities. A man 
who quits a great deal for retirement, 1s never- 
theleſs a very great gainer: he has ſatisfied his 
ambition, he has quenched the thirſt he had for 
riches, he has forgot the injuries done him by 
enemies: in fine, by ſeparating himſelf from man- 
kind, he has attained to that view which he would 
never have compaſſed by ſtaying longer among 
them. Though a retired life has ſome advantages 
over a public one, tending to the happineſs of 
life, yet it has its dangers and its inconveniencies. 
* Tis eſpecially pernicious to. youth, to whom 
it often proves fatal to be left to themſelves. 
Crates, perceiving a young man walking alone, 
in a ſolitary place, admoniſhed him to take care 
that 
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that he did not converſe with a wicked man, 
nor give ear to his counſel.— Tis in ſolitude that 
weak minds contrive bad deſigns, inflame their 
paſſions, and whet their looſe appetites. Tis very 
hazardous for perſons to be left to themſelves, un- 
leſs they have a good head piece, and a well ſettled 
mind. As we ought to ſtudy every thing that may 
render us better men, for the ſame reaſon we 
ought to ſhun retirement, in which we have caufe. 
to be fearful of ourſelves, and are deprived of all 
the advantages which we may expect to meet with 
in civil ſociety. A man of the beſt underſtanding, 
he who has the art of contentment, is neverthelefs 
uneaſy ſometimes to be deprived of all manner of 
- converſation; he changes his mind therefore by 
degrees, till he loſes that tranquillity of which he 
had a taſte when he was firſt ſecluded from a cor- 
refpondence with mankind. Then there is ſome 
danger of his falling into miſanthrophy, which will 
poiſon every thing that pleaſed him before, and 
not only make him averſe to things which are 
foreign to him, but render him even hateful to 
himſelf. The wiſeſt and the moſt eminent of the 
Philoſophers conſidered ſolitude as a ſtate that de- 
prived men of all manner of reliſh, and even ren- 
dered all pleaſures inſipid to them; nay, they 
were of opinion, that, were a man to be lifted up 
to the firmament, from whence he might, at his 

| caſe, 
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eaſe, ſurvey the wonderful theatre of this world, 
he would have but little taſte of the pleaſure which 
ſuch a view would convey to him, if he was to be 
always alone, and to have nobody to converſe 
with, Tis certain there is nothing more diſagree- 
able to the nature of mankind, than a deprivation 
of all manner of ſociety: and to think that it is 
poſſible for a perfon to be really happy with eaſe, 
in deep ſolitude, is turning a deaf ear to the voice 
of that nature, which perpetually demonſtrates 
the neceſſity it has of being ſupported by a com- 
munication with men of wiſdom and virtue. The 
dangers of a life too ſolitary may be ſhewn by the 
errors which many have fallen into who have em- 
braced it: they entered virtuous into that melan- 
choly ſtate, but came out of it criminals. Before 
they ſecluded themſelves from all ſociety, they 
were men of ſenſe, but afterwards they became 
fools. They would not have loſt their virtue, or 
their ſenſe, if they had been aſſiſted by that con- 

verlation with men of probity, of which they bad 
deprived themſelves; for it is to the opinions and 
lefſons of ſuch men that the greateſt of the Philo- 
ſophers were obliged for their virtues and their 
talents. If Plato had lived in a deſart, he would 
not have had ſuch a maſter as Socrates; but being 
left to himſelf, might, perhaps, have turned out as 


bad a man as he was a good one, Many people 
Y are 
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are inclined to a retired life, for reaſons that are 
very often bad and not duly conſidered. Some- 
times it is a faint-heartednefs, which ought to be 
deemed a ſort of cowardice, that makes us fearful 
of doing our duty: tis often ſpite, love, or ſome 
other paſſion, which does not allow us time to re- 
flea, but carries us away, and unaccountably leads 
us we know not whither. We fly from mankind, 
and endeavour to hide ourſelves, thinking that the 
vexation and perplexity, which prefs upon us with 
ſuch a weight, will find relief in ſolitude ; but, in- 
ſtead thereof, they encreaſe j in it; and at length 
they find, too late, that we can expect no comfort 
from a courſe that we took without conſulting rea- 
fon, which ought to be a guide to all our actions. 
It muſt therefore be eſtabliſhed as a certain max- 
im, that the moſt proper ſtate of life to render men 
really happy, is that which i is neither too public, 
nor too ſolitaty ; a ſtate free from the hurry and 
tumult to which thofe unavoidably are ſubjeRt, 
who paſs their time with people i in high life, and in 
the honourable, but fatiguing exerciſe of employ- 
9 ments; and a ſtate, which, on the other hand, has 
not the dangers and inconveniences of that which 
is too ſolitary.— A private man, who has a moder- 
ate income, juſt to anfwer his occaſions, keeps 
company with ſome virtuous friends, whoſe temper 
he likes, and enjoys the charms of ſociety in a 
kind 
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kind of retirement and abſence from the buly, 
noiſy world, is in the faireſt way to be happy. 


THE 
Truly honourable Man. 


MIND ſuperior to fear, to ſelf.ſh intereſt and 
corruption, —a mind governed by the prin- 
ciples of uniform reftitude and integrity, the 
ſame in proſperity as adverſity, which no bribe 
can ſeduce or terror overawe,—ueither by plea- 
ſure melted into effeminacy. nor by diſtreſs ſunk 
into dejettion; ſuch is the mind which forms the 
diſtinQtion and eminence of man. —One, who i in 
no ſituation of life is either aſhamed or affraid of 
diſcharging his. duty, and ating his proper part 
with firmneſs and conſtancy ; true to. the God 
whom he worſhips, and true to the faith in which 
he profeſſes to believe; full of affection to his 
brethren of mankind, faithful to his friends, gene- 
rous to his enemies, warm with compaſſi on to the 
unfortunate, ſelf-denying to little private. intereſts 
and pleaſures, hut zealous for puplic intereſts and 
happineſs, magnanimous without being proud, 
humble without being mean, juſt without being 
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harſh, ſimple in his manners, but manly in his 
feelings, on whoſe word you can entirely rely, 
whoſe ccuntenance never deceives you, whole 
profeſſions of kindneſs are the effuſions of his 
heart: One, in fine, whom independent of any 
views of advantage, vou would chuſe for a ſupe- 
rior, could truſt in as a friend, and could love as 
a brother.— This is the man whom in your beart, 
above all others, you muſt honour. 


— !. — ́ . —ęüL 
ANECDOTE E. 


WJ HEN the gate which joined to Whitehall, 

was ordered by the houſe of commons to 
be pulled down, to make the coach. way more open 
and commodious, a member made a motion that 
the other, which was contiguous to it, might be 
taken down at the ſame time ; which was oppoſed 
by a gentleman, who told the houſe, that he had 
the honour to have lived by it many years; and 
therefore humbly begged the houſe would, con- 
tinue the honour to him, which would really 
make him unhappy to be deprived of it now. 
Chancellor Hungerford ſeconded the gentleman, 
and ſaid, it would be a thouſand pities, but he 
ſhould be indulged to live by bis gate, for he was 
ſure be could never live by his ſiyle. 


THE 
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OF 
Aſpiring to expenſive Amuſements. 


A STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 


1 AM the unhappy daughter of a gentleman 
whoſe income aroſe from a ſmall place under 
the government; an income barely ſufficient to 
enable my mother and myſelf. to keep up a toler- 
able genteel appearance. We were fo ſtraitened, 
indeed, to make ourſelves fit to be ſeen, that we 
were obliged to make a thouſand ſhifts at home, 
in order to vie with our acquaintance whenever 
we went abroad: and we were ſuch notable man- 
agers that nobody I believe, knew the ſtate of our 
affairs. 


While I was under the care of one of my mo- 
ther's friends laſt ſummer, a genteel young fellow 
choſe me for his partner at the country dances, at 
the Walton-afſembly, during which he played off 
all his gallantry, in order to fix my attention upon 
himſelf. His aſſiduities and his arts were ſoon 
ſucceſsful, as there was much more particularity 
in his carriage than one commonly meets with in 
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that of a temporary companion upon ſuch an oc. 
caſion. 


He became very inquiſitive about my place of 
abode, aſked me with much importunity when and 
where I was to be ſeen again. The anſwers which 
I returned to bis interrogatories were calculated 
neither to encourage his advances nor to repel 
them; neither to make him elevated with hope, 
nor damped with deſpondence. In ſhort, he ſoon 
found out what I did not attempt, what, in truth, 
I could not conceal. 


In a little while he addreſſed me in the follow- 
ing terms: | | 


«Your amiable behaviour, madam, encourages 
me to make ſerious propoſals to you, though no- 


ching 1 do aſſure you, but the extreme ardour of 


my paſſion could have induced me to avail myſelf 
of that behaviour, as I am thoroughly ſenſible 
that you would be an ornament to a much higher 


Ration than that to which it is in my power to 


raiſe you. My fortune is, to ſpeak plainly, ſmall; 


- but I hope nevertheleſs, that my perpetual endea- 


yours to pleaſe, reſulting from the unſeigned fer- 


vor of my paſſion will, in a great meaſure, at leaſt, 


atone for the want of wealth. Riches, madam, 
do not always produce content: content is a bleſ- 
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ſing often ſought for in vain by kings, and as fre- 
quently enjoyed, unſought, by the meaneſt of 
cottagers.“ 


With ſuch a ſpeech I could not, poſſibly, be diſ- 
pleaſed: I could have wiſhed, however, that Mr. 
Morden had been in affluent circumftances, as the 
making of my fortune was the principal point 
which I myſelf, as well as my parents, had in view; 
a point not to be gained by cloſing with Mr. Mor- 
den's propoſals; as he, with thoſe propoſals, inter- 
mixed ſeveral little encomiums on frugality, and 
pretty ſevere ſttictures againſt extravagance; By 
marrying Mr. Morden, I ſhould I found be nearly 
in the ſame ſituation, with regard to my way of 
living, as I was at home; with this difference only, 
that of being the wife of a man, who adored me, 
atid would make me the miſtrefs of his ſmall for- 
tune, which I might, I ſaw plainly diſpoſe of as I 
pleaſed, under the guidance of diſcretion, Suck 
a marriage would have fatisfied my love; but it 
would have, by no means, been adequate to my 
ambition; and I certainly did not feel myſelf ſuf- 
ficiently intoxicated by the former paſſion to give 
up, willingly the gratification of the latter. How- 
ever, as I had no other offer, and as Mr. Morden 
grew every hour, more and more importunate; 
(as my father's health too began to decline; which 
alarmed 
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alarmed my mother, who dreaded the thoughts of 
being left quite deſtitute, and who naturally fuppo- 
fed that while I was poſſeſſed of any thing, 1 ſhould 
not ſee her diſtreſſed) I, at length conſented to 
be his wiſe. 


The maſquerade now furnifhed converfation in 
all companies. I had never been at ſuch an en- 
tertainment; and it would be expreſſing nothing 
to ſay that I only wiſhed for an opportunity of 
ſeeing an exbibition which was, with reaſon, ex- 
peed to be immenſely magnificent. I was half 
diſtracted for a ticket; and would freely have 
parted with a far more inconfiderable ſum than I 
could at that juncture command for ſo charming 
an acquiſition. 


Unfortunately for me, while I was one morn- 
ing at a houſe in which the ladies of the family 
were all employed in making up ornaments, they 
put ſome of them on, in the gaiety of their hearts, 
to ſhew me how much their natural beauties were 
heightened by their dazzling decorations, and, 
perhaps to triumph over me by a mortifying diſ- 
play of their riches. Before that viſit, I had, in- 
deed, believed that I ſhould appear 10 great 
advantage ina dreſs of my own chuſing, as I might 
in a fancied dreſs contrive to diſcover beauties 
and to hide defcds: — which I could only 

diſcloſe, 
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diſcloſe, and defects which I could only conceal 
by giving a looſe to my thoughts: but when I be- 
held my companions glittering before me, and ſaw 
what prodigious advantages they received from 
the brilliancy of their appearance, I was too con- 
ſcious of my inſignificance not to feel very envi- 
ous ſenſations; and was cruelly pained to think 
that I could not pretend to ſhine in the Hay-Mar- 
ket with equal luſtre. Girls, who are ever upon 
the watch to exult at the expence of their rivals, 
let flip no opportunity to make their ſuperiority 
conſpicuous. My companions very ſoon per- 
ceived the diſquiet jealouſy had excited in ſpite of 
my efforts to conceal it, and began to increaſe it 
with a barbarous ſatisfattion. «* Well!“ cried one 
of them, + I wonder you do not try to get a ticket 
ſomewhere.” © Surely,” ſaid another, © Mils 
Bowyer can never be denied ſuch a requeſt.” 1 
declare, for my part,” added a third, * there is 
nothing I would not do to procure one, if I was 
in your place: a maſquerade and I not at it! 
Well, you are very happy in being ſo eaſy: if it 
was my caſe I ſhould actually fret myſelf fick.“ 


You are quite fit to be married, child,” ſaid one 


who had not yet ſpoke: © patience and ſelf-denial 
are very neceſſary virtues in a wife.” Eſpecially 
in people who have not large fortunes,” added 
another, A long converſation followed on matti- 

Z. mony, 
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mony, in which my not having been able to make 
a more conſiderable conqueſt was frequently glan- 
ced at not in the moſt agreeable manner, and 
many ſarcaſtic hints were thrown out. 


In the very height of my diſcontent a lively 
young fellow ran into the room, and began to 
play over a a thouſand fooleries with my compa- 
nions, looking at me, while he was ſo employed, 
as if he wanted to entertain me in another man- 
ner, and only waited for an opportunity. After 
having made ſome idle ſpeeches therefore to every 
girl in the room, and received others from them 

equally trivial, he advanced, and addreſſed a very 
ſerious compliment to me. I only replied with a 
bow. They all burſted into an affected titter, and 

ſaid, © that I was quite out of ſpirits for want of 
a ticket to go to the maſquerade.” 


« If ſuch a trifle as that,” anſwered the gentle- 
man, © will give vivacity to a face which wants 
no other charm, I have one at the lady's ſervice.” 


He immediately drew a ticket out of his pocket 
book, and preſented it to me. The ſudden ſur- 
prize which I felt on being ſo unexpeRedly poſſeſ- 
ſed of what I had ſo much wiſhed for, quite diſ- 
concerted me. I bluſhed like ſcarlet; and, 
* knowing whether he was in jeſt or ear- 

A neſt, 
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neſt, offered to return it; but he would not take it 
again, He treated me, while I ſtayed, with particu- 
lar civility; I was, however, too much confuſed, 
and in too great a hurry, to acquaint my mother 
with my goad fortune, to remain there long. Ac- 
cordingly, I flew to communicate the agreeable 
intelligence to her, and with the moſt earneſt im- 
portunity begged her to aſſiſt me in preparing every 
thing for my appearing to the utmoſt advantage. 


She interrupted me in the midſt of my raptures, 
by telling me, with a ſerious air, that ſhe was ſorry 
I had got a ticket, as it would only help to turn 
my head. Neither did ſhe at all approve of the 
manner in which I came by it.“ You had better, 
I think, my dear,“ ſaid ſhe, © ſend it back, for 
you certainly ought not to have accepted of ſuch 
a favour from a man almoſt a ſtranger, (nor from 
any man indeed) and who, it may naturally be 
fuppoſed, preſented it with ſome bad deſign.” 


« Deſign! madam,” replicd I, very much net- 
tled; © you are always ſancying that the men 
have ſome deſign. 1 do not find that they trouble 
themſelves about me. It is impoſſible that he can 
mean any thing more than a little gallantry ; ſure- 
ly there is no occaſion to be frightened out of 
one's ſenſes for that.” | 
Z 2 « Why 
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* Why really, Molly,” ſaid my mother, “ as you 
are ſo near marriage, you ſhould not encourage 
any the leaſt approaches to gallantry ; and I have 
a particular objettion to your appearance at the 
maſquerade. Girls who have been bred up, hke 
you, in a private, frugal way, cannot mix with 
high company, without appearing very much out 
of character, nor join in extravagant pleaſures, 
without ſuffering in ſome ſhape for their indiſcre- 
tion.“ 


Full of my new, and ſo much longed-for ac- 
quifition, and provoked at being defired to give 
up what had juſt kindled ſuch tranſporting ſenſa- 
tions in my breaſt, I made a very pert reply» 
which extorted from my mother a ſenſible, but 
cutting reproof. A warm dialogue followed be- 
tween us; ſhe at length grew extremely irritated 
againſt me, and left me in tears, which flowed 
equally from pride and diſappointment. I was 
piqued at having my darling ſcheme oppoſed; and 
I was exceſſively chagrined at being interrupted 
in the execution of it: I was, however, determined 
to go to the maſquerade, at all events, | 


In this weeping, piqued, and chagrined ſitua- 
tion, Mr. Morden found me. Never having be- 
fore ſeen me in tears, he . demanded the 


cauſe 
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cauſe of them; and demanded it with a tenderneſs 
which made me the more ready to open my heart 
to him. 


With the utmoſt ſincerity I unboſomed myſelf 
to him; but, at the ſame time, diſcovered the vio- 
lence of my paſſion for ſhining in a new ſphere to 
which J had not been accuſtomed. | 


The diſcovery of that paſſion was as ill received 
by my lover as it had been by my mother : though 
he ſoftened his diſapprobation with a number of 
little douceurs, by which he hoped, no doubt, to 
move me from my purpoſe; but I ſoon let him 
know that he was miſtaken, telling him that I 
ſhould have a very ſlight opinion of that man's af- 
fection, who could wiſh to deprive me of the leaſt 
gratification. Then, leaving him, to put what 
conſtruction he pleaſed on my carriage, I flounc- 
ed out of the room. 


Mr. Morden was extremely hurt by this beha- 
viour; but he was a man of ſenſe and reſolution, 
and was, therefore, willing to let me ſee I had 
not treated him properly, by ſtaying away for 
| ſeveral days. | 


During theſe days, I fo far brought my mother 
over, partly by coaxing, and partly by ſullenneſs, 


that when ſhe found I was poſitively determined 


to 
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to make my appearance at the Opera Houſe, ſhe 
became willing to aſſiſt me in providing a dreſs, 
and ſecuring a proper party. My father was at 
that juncture in the country, tranſacting ſome 
buſineſs relative to his office, and therefore could 
not interfere upon the occaſion; and my ſole 
thoughts were now engaged about my dreſs. 


The happy moment arrived; I ſet out with a 
heart beating high with expectation. For a while 
I was ſo {truck with the magnificence around me, 
that I ſtared about wildly, with my eyes thrown 
into a thouland directions in a minute. But my 
attention was ſoon fixed by the approach of the 
perſon who had given me the ticket. He accoſt- 

ed me with the greateſt politeneſs; and in a ſhort 

| time began to make uſe of ſome very tender ex- 
preſſions. I, at firſt, endeavoured to keep up the 
character I had aſſumed. I was in the habit of a 
ſhepherdeſs, imagining that I might venture to 
hear and to anſwer ſpeeches under that. appear- 
ance which I could not have heard, and to which 
I could not have replied, with propriety, in my 
own, if I had not been actually engaged, & ſo near 
marriage as I believed myſelf to be. The free- 
doms, however, which I allowed myſelf drew ſo 
many others not quite ſo warrantable from my 
Damon, that I began to think matters were going 
. rather 


e 


rather too far; and found it neceſſary to oblige 
him to a more diſtant behaviour. 


The company now unmaſked. 


While I was exerting myſelf to inſiſt upon my 
new admirer's leaving me, I happened to turn my 
head, and ſaw a tall handſome man, in a Turkiſh 
habit, ſurveying me attentively with the moſt ſtrik- 
ing marks of ſerious admiration. 


At that moment I felt emotions which I had 
never felt before for any man, ſo perfectly charm- 
ing was his figure, ſo winningly graceful was his 
manners, and ſo much was I flattered with the ex- 
preſſion in his features. He contrived to keep 
his eyes rivetted on me till he had a proper op- 
portunity to aſk me to dance. He aſked me, and 
I immediately complied with his requeſt. 


While we were dancing, he endeavoured, with 
a variety of bewitching aſſiduities, to captivate my 


heart, and to make himſelf an irreſiſtible object. 


Were I to ſay that I repulſed his advances, I 
ſhould aſſert a falſhood; I rather encouraged 
them, eſpecially when 1 was informed that my 
enchanting partner was a man of faſhion. He 
was called, © My lord,” by ſeveral of his acquain- 
| tance. 1 forgot that I was under any binding 
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engagements to Mr. Morden; I forgot myſelf; 
every thing, in ſhort; I was abſolutely intoxi- 
cated with joy on being addreſſed in the moſt 
ſoothing and inſinuating terms by a man who very 
much induced me to ſuppoſe that he had no de- 
ſign to trifle wich me. 


When he had handed me out with my company, 
he begged to know where he might enquire after 
my health the next day. 


Th-n, and not till then, I began to feel all my 
former littleneſs: recollection immediately ſtrip- 
ped off the plumes with which vanity had ador- 
ned me; I became abaſhed, and hung down my 


head. 


He repeated his queſtion with a tender preſſure 
of my hand. | 


With a bluſh which aroſe from my embarraſ- 
ment at being under a neceſſity of declaring my 
unimportance, I mentioned the mean Street in 
which ſtood my mother's ſtill meaner habitation, 


wo For whom muſt I enquire, my angel,” ſaid he, 
vitch a ſecond and more ſignificant preſſure. 


I faintly breathed out my name, with a ſigh, 
and left him in full poſſeſſion of my heart. 


As 


( 193 


As I came home ſafe, however, with the com- 
panions whom my mother had ſeletted for me, 
ſhe received me with pleaſure; and with pleaſure 
ſeemed to liſten to me while I gave a particular 
account of the ſuperb entertainment of the evening. 
As I had not retired to my chamber till the morn- 
ing was pretty far advanced, I did not quit it till 
the afternoon. Flattered with the hopes of ſeeing 
my new admirer; I then dreffed myſelf with the, 
moſt becoming negligence, and waited for his 
coming with a confuſion among ideas, and a ge- 
neral tremor which I cannot deſcribe. 


In this diſturbed and tremulous ſtate I ſaw Mr. 
Morden enter the parlour. 


Conceive, if you can, my diſappointment, Hav- 
ing fully expetted to behold his lordſhip every 
minute, I was doubly diſappointed, and doubly 
chagrined. 


I coloured at the fight of him : he looked pale, 
dejetted, and unhappy. He ſat down by me, and 
with a diſcontented air, aſked me how I did. 
% How do you find yourſelf, madam, © after a 
of fatigue I recall my words 


night 
I mean of intoxication,” 


I ſcornfully replied, © that if he did not talk 
A a more 


„5 


more intelligibly, I ſhould be at a loſs to under- 
ſtand him; and that I, indeed, aſked not to com- 
prehend his meaning. 


“I believe what you ſay,” replied he, “ and 
ſhall therefore take leave of you for ever.” 


I looked, I ſuppoſe, all that I felt, for he im- 
mediately proceeded in the following manner. 


* You either are, or affect to be ſurprized, ma- 
dam; but when you are informed that I was a 
witneſs to your whole conduct laſt night, you will, 
in ſome meaſure, be ſenſible of what I feel, though 
you never can, unleſs you have loved like me, 
have an adequate conception of the torment which 
I at this inſtant endure. Yet I will tear a faith- 
leſs, fooliſh, deluded woman from my fond heart; 
whatever it coſt me. Know then, madam, that 
on finding you reſolved to go to the maſquerade, 
I, for once, diſguiſed myſelf, and with the aſſiſ- 
tance of a friend, procured a ticket that I might 
ee what effett ſo dangerous an amuſement would 
have upon the heart of a woman to whom I was 
on the point of being indiſſolubly united; of a wo- 
man who had, I flattered myſelf, a reliſh for do- 
meſtic life, equal to my own: but all my expedta- 
tions of happineſs in ſuch a life are vaniſhed like a 
morning dream; and my remaining days muſt be 


ſpent 


6 


ſpent in unavailing ſorrow: ſorrow doubly ſharp- 
ened by the ſtings of remembrance. However, 
ſince it is not in my power to make an impreſſion 
upon your heart, and ſince I am well aſſured that 


I can never taſte felicity, unleſs the woman, whom 


I {till adore, ſhares it with me, I come to reſign 
you, madam, to give you up to your ſplendid ad- 
mirer. But oh! take care take care, my once 
eſteemed, my {till beloved Molly. The man with 
whom you are ſo cxtremely pleaſed is an arrant 
deceiver: he ſpeaks only to ſeduce; he flatters 
only to betray.” At the concluſion of this pointed 
ſpeech, he roſe and left me; though he ſeemed to 
do violence to his inclination, and the con- 
flict between love and prudence were ſtrongly 
pictured in his countenance, every feature of 
which appearcd greatly diſturbed. 


He left me in a ſtate of aſtoniſhment, of ſtupe- 
faction, from which I was hardly recovered when 
lord B | 


came in. 


At the ſight of his lordſhip I was ſoon reſtored 

to myſelf. The tender reſpect with which he ac- 
coſted me, finiſhed what his former appearance 
and behaviour had begun, and I was as much de- 
lighted with him, as he ſcemed to be enamoured 


with me. The converſation between us was ani- 
A a 2 mated, 
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mated, and, he ſeized every opportunity to throw 
out the moſt impaſſioned effuſions, to which I liſ- 
tened with more than common attention, with 


Joy, with rapture. 


Too greedily did I ſwallow up his diſcourſe. 


The entrance of my mother, who very diſcreetly, 
though I did not then think ſo, deemed it proper 
to make an addition to our company, put a ſtop 
to the amorous part of my lord's converſation. 
His eyes, however, ſpoke forcibly, though his 
tongue was filent; and mine but too well under- 
ſtood their language. 


After a viſit of near three hours, his lordſhip 
Jeft me in as pining a condition for him as if we 


bad converſed together three months. 


When my mother and I were by ourſelves, I ac- 
quainted her with Mr. Morden's unaccountable 
behaviour. 


It affected her I perceived. See fighed, ſhook 
her head, and cried, “ah Molly! I wiſh this new 
lover may be as worthy of your attention and 
eſteem as the man whom you have driven away 
by your indiſcretion. But how can we expett 
to ſee you married to a man of quality? My lord 
will not ſurely degrade himſelf by marrying a girl 
in your ſphere of life; and, I hope, continued 

N | ſhe, 


1 


ſhe, with tears in her eyes, “ that you have too 
great a regard for yourſelf, as well as conſider- 
ation for your parents, not to mention motives of 
a higher kind, to yield to him upon diſhonourable 
terms.“ 


I replied only with my tears, which for ſome 
time flowed as faſt as hers. But when I was able 
to articulate, I aſſured her that ſhe had no reaſon 
to doubt my ſteady adherence to thoſe excellent 
principles in which I had been educated; confeſſ- 
ing allo, frankly, that I loved my lord. 


© There is then but one way left to fave you,” 
ſaid ſhe. “ You muſt ſee him no more. You can 
only by prohibiting his viſits come at his real de. 
ſigns, though I fear the diſcovery of them will 
afford no ſatisſaQtion.” 


— 


I readily agreed to my mother's iſſuing orders 
for me to be denied to him. 


Theſe orders were necellary, for he repeated 
his viſits. | 


On finding he was not to be admitted, he wrote 


a long and teader letter, wherein he complained. 


exceſſively of my reſuſing to ſee him when I was, 


to his knowledge, at home. 
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This letter, though every ſyllable of it went to 
my heart, I ſnewed to my mother, who told me 
what I but too plainly perceived, that my lord's 
deſigns were not ob a nature to be encouraged; 
and that I muſt return no anſwer to him. 


I complied with her prudent adviſe; but Hea- 
ven knows what anguiſh I ſuffered from my com- 
pliance upon the trying occaſion. 


While I was in this ſuffering ſtate, I received a 
meſſage from Mr. Morden, who, was dangerouſly 
ill of a fever, and who had employed a particular 
friend to intreat me to make him happy with my 
preſence before he died. 


As he had deſerted me for nothing, according to 
my ſentiments about his behaviour, I was very un- 
willing to deepen the dejection into which I had 
been plunged, by the fight of him whom I had once, 
I fancied, loved in ſuch a ſituation; but my mother, 
hoping that my appearance would reſtore him, and 
that my condeſcenſion would revive his love, per- 
ſuaded me to make him a viſit. 


I accompanied her to his bed-fide. 


Flattering himſelf that my tears flowed entirely 
on his account, he accuſed himſelf of being too 


haſty ; but owned that my apparent fondneſs for 
| pleaſures 
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pleaſures out of his reach, pleaſures which it was 
not in his power to give me, had induced him to 
ſear that we ſhould be unhappy: adding, that the 
encouragements which I gave to lord B CON- 
firmed all his apprehenſions in ſuch a manner as 
to perſuade him that I ſhould be more glad than 
himſelf to be releaſed from engagements which 
promiſed to be attended with more diſguſt than 
felicity.” 


%% How little did I know my own heart,” con- 
tinued he, after a pauſe, and with a faint voice, 
{while he looked up with languid eyes, prognoſti- 
cating his ſpeedy diſſolution, yet full of as much 
tenderneſs for me asever I beheld them) © I can- 
not now ſupport life, and give up her who was the 
deareſt object to me upon earth: nor can I die in 
peace till you deign to pardon a conduct which J, 


perhaps, too precipitately adopted; but which 1 


adopted with the beſt intentions, and with the 
greateſt reluctance; for I call that ſupreme Being 
who will, I humbly hope, ſhew mercy tb me in my 
laſt moments, which are haſtily approaching, to wit- 
neſs that I never ceaſed to love you with the ſin- 
cereſt affection; and that I regret nothing fo much 
as my inability to leave you any proof of my re- 
gard, except this ring, (preſenting a diamond one 


to me of ſome value) which was my mothers, and 
| which 
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which will juſt ſerve to remind you of a man who 
loved you too ardently to live without you.” 


Here he ſtopped for want of breath to proceed; 
but ſeizing my hand, he preſſed it to his dying 
lips; and before I could articulate a reply, expired. 


I cannot pretend to deſcribe wy feelings. I was 
inſeuſible to every thing for ſome time. 


In this torturing frame of mind I remained, 
however, not long, without a conſiderable addi- 
tion to its anguiſh, I was not yet ſufficiently 
puniſhed for my folly. My father returned be- 
fore he was expected, ſo much worſe than when he 
went into the country, that his apothecary, who 
had attended him for many years, gave no hopes 
of his recovery. Imagine my diſtreſs at this diſpi- 
riting news. My mother had concealed Mr. 
Morden's death, from my father, becaule ſhe was 
not willing to make her abſence from him more 
dilagreeable by ſending unwelcome intelligence to 
him; but the concealment of it only ſerved to ren- 
der the communication of it afterwards the more 
- affliting to me For my father when he was, 
on repeated enquiries after Mr. Morden, informed 
of his diſeaſe, and even neceſſarily of my ſhame in 
it, could not keep either his grief or his reſent- 
ment within bounds. 


« Yon 
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© You have undone your mother,” ſaid he, 
looking fiercely at me, * and you have undone 
yourſelf, by your more than ridiculous, by your 
criminal conduct. It is not in my power to leave 
you ſuch a ſubſiſtence as that worthy young man's 
induſtry and economy would have ſecured for 
you during his own life, and which you might pro- 
bably have enjoyed after him; for though his in- 
come was not large, he might have in a few years 
rendered himſelf independent.” 


I was afflicted beyond deſcription to find my fa- 
ther ſo diſpleaſed with me juſt when I was at the 
point of loſing him for ever. The fight of him in 
ſo declining a condition, ſo deeply affected by this 
ſudden diſappointment, and ſo thoroughly diſtur- 


bed at my folly, and ſo wretched on the thoughts 


of his going to be ſeparated from us, without leav- 
ing the amiable man behind him on whoſe friend- 
{hip he had ſo reckoned, and from whole alliance 
he entertained the moſt pleaſing expectations on 
our account, increaſed my ſorrow to ſuch a de- 
gree that I was almoſt ſtupified. Inſtead of dil. 
covering the leaſt defire to forgive me, he ſcarte 
took any notice of me at all. 


My poor mother very much affetled as ſhe was, 
and apparently beſtowing her whole attention on 


my dear father, could not bear, as ſhe had been 
Bb ever 
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ever fond of me, to ſee me thus unbeppy, without 
endeavouring to comfort me, though ſhe ſtood 
greatly in need of conſolation herſelf. 


© If my father, madam, © ſaid I to her, will 
not look upon me as he has done, I muſt be mi- 
ſerable. I never, never intended to bring ſuch 
diſtreſs upon my family.” 


I could not proceed, my utterance was ſtopped, 
I ſighed, I ſobbed, I wept, but could not ſpeak. 


My mother, pitying my ſituation, ſtooped down 
to my father, and intreated him to ſay ſomething 
to alleviate the inexpreſſible anguiſh which I en- 
dured. 


At the ſame inſtant I threw myſelf on my knees, 
and cried, with a voice ſcarce to be heard, „Ob! 


my dear, my ever honoured father, pardon and 
bleſs your unhappy child.” 


My petitions were unavailing, my father, at 
| that inſtant, yielded up his laſt breath. I ſhrieked, 
1 fell, fell ſenſeleſs on the floor. 


In the evening after the funeral, while my mo- 
ther was engaged in the fore parlour: with ſome 
people who came to her upon buſineſs, my lord 
ſuddenly entered the back parlour, I was fitting 


in 


K 
in it, alone, deſponding beyond expreſſion, melan- 
choly to an extreme. 


I ſtarted at his unexpected appearance, roſe, 
and was going to fly from him. He ſtopped me, 
and throwing himſelf at my feet, entreated me, 
conjured me, to hear him. 


I reſumed my feat, ſcaree knowing however 
what I did. | | 


He declared in the moſt paſſionate terms, the 
impreſſion I had made on his heart the moment 
he was bleſſed with the fight of me at the maſque- 
rade; adding, that ever ſince the impreſſion had 
been deeper and deeper. © I am not able,” con- 
tinued he, © to enjoy life without you; but your 
good ſenſe will; I am ſure, inform you that I can- 
not juſt now, with any propriety, make you an 
offer of marriage; yet as I may have it one day in 
my power to render myſelf ſupremely happy by be- 
ing firmly united to you, my viſits may certainly be 
received without giving any ſhock to your deli- 
cacy.” He concluded with aſſuring me, that by 
contributing in the leaſt to my felicity, he ſhould 
enjoy the ſincereſt ſatisfaction, and then toſſed a 
purſe of guineas into my lap. 


Though I was moved in a manner not to be de- 
ſcribed at what he had uttered, the appearance of 


the purſe raiſed other emotions, | 
B b 2 Haſtily 
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Haſtily ſtarting up, I let it fall on the floor, and 
advanced with precipitation towards the adjoining 
room. 


He placed himſelf in ſuch a poſition that I 
could not fecure my retreat, and catching me in 
his arms, cried, while he ſtrained me to his boſom. 
* Only tell me, would you have refuſed me if I 


had immediately offered marriage to you, Miſs 
Bowyer?” 


I looked frightened, confuſed, and abaſhed; J 
knew not what to fay: I pauſed—I heſitated- But 
my looks, I fear, ſufficiently notified my ſenſations. 


*I know you would not have refuſed me, you 
dear angclic creature,” continued he, embracing 


me with a modeſt and reſpectful tenderneſs which 
penetrated my ſoul. | 


I have the tranſporting delight to fee that I 
am not an object of indifference in your eyes, and 
you ſhall make me happy in your own way: all I 
have to afk is that you will keep our marriage pri- 
vate till I can diſcreetly own you for my wife.” 


Here he ſtopped, and attempting to renew bis 
careſſes; but my eyes were now opened, though 
my heart was ſo deeply touched that I could not 
hope to taſte the ſweets of peace again, Diſtruſt- 

| ing, 
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ing, however, my own fortitude, I looked up to 
heaven for that ſuccour of which I ſtood fo much 
in need, I prayed with fervor, and I was ſuc- 
coured. Breaking from the man whom I adored, 
and whom l, at the ſame inſtant, deſpiſed, I cried, 
« My God! help me, or I am loſt for ever.” and 
ru{hed into the next room. 


My mother was, by this time, coming in ſearch 
of me, : 


She ſaw my diſorder. —Surprize, anger, and 
concern, were painted in her countenance. Taking 
me by the hand, ſhe defired my ſeducer to leave 
her houſe immediately. He turned pale: he even 
trembled at leaving a girl whom he had not 
courage to marry, but whom he wiſhed to make 
eternally wretched for the gratification of a mo- 
mentary paſſion; a girl who was weak enough to 
he charmed- with, to pity a man, while he was 
ſcheming her ruin. 


My dear mother, who read all that paſſed in my 
tortured breaſt, again inſiſted on his leaving us; 
nor would ſhe hear him utter a ſingle word in his 
defence. He, at laſt, quitted the room, with a 
look which will ever be engraven on my heart— 
Thank Heaven! I had reſolution enough to re- 
Jett him, and to return all his letters un opened. | 


Thus, 


— — — _ 


1 


Thus, Sir, you ſee to what a mortifying ſitua- 
tion my pride, my folly, my love of pleaſure, and 
a reſtleſs deſire to appear in a ſtyle of life to which 
I had no pretenſions, have reduced me, as well as 
a tender deſerving parent, whoſe health and tran- 
quillity have been both greatly hurt, and diſturb- 
ed by her ſufferings on my account. Very much 


indeed do I fear that ſhe will not find it an eaſy 


taſk to accommodate herſelf to her new condition; 
but were J certain of her enjoying contentment 
and health, I could, without difficulty, reconcile 
myſelf to my humble ſituation. Yet, after all, I 
think ſo much of Lord B s fine perſon, his 
winning manners, and the thouſand graces in his 
behaviour, that I feel I am doomed to miſery for 


the remainder of my days. 


ANECDOTE 
N Theodore D. A ubigne. 


LIENRV the Fouxr, King of France had 
2 quarrelled with D' Aubignẽ on ſome oc- 
caſion or other, and being afterwards reconciled to 
him, embraced him very heartily. D'Aubigné 
told him, “Sire, when I look in your face, I ſee 
I may 
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I may take my old liberties and freedoms with you. 
Open now three of your waiſtcoat buttons, and 
tell me how I have diſpleaſed you.” Henry grow- 
ing pale at theſe words (as was his cuſtom when 
any thing affected him) anſwered, © You were too 
much attached to the Duc de le Tremouille, to 
whom you know I had an averſion.” “ Sire,” re- 
plied D* Aubigne, I have had the honour of being 
brought up at the feet of your Majeſty, and I 
have learned from you never to abandon thoſe 
perſons who were afflicted and oppreſſed by a 
power ſuperior to their own. You will then ſurely 
approve in me that leſſon of virtue which ] learned 
under your ſelf.” This anſwer was ſucceeded by 
another hearty embrace from Henry. | 


ON THE 
Disadvantages of a great City. 


I: all ages an opinion bas been prevalent, that 
a great city 1s a great evil; and that a capital 
may be too great for the ſtate, as a head may be 


for the body. 


People born and bred in a great city are com- 
monly weak and effeminate. Vegetius obſerving, 
£ that 


| 
| 
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that men bred to huſbandry make the belt ſoldiers, 
adds what follows. But fometimes there is a ne- 
ceſſity for arming the t ns people, and calling 
them out to ſervice. When this is the caſe, it 
-ought to be the firſt care, to inure them to labour, 
to march them up and down the country, to make 
them carry heavy burdens, and to harden them 
againſt the weather, Their food ſhould be coarfe 
and ſcanty, and they ſhould be habituated to ſleep 
alternately in their tents, and im the open air. 
Then is the time to inſtru them in the exerciſe 
of their arms. If the expedition is a diſtant one, 
they ſnould be chiefly employed in the ſtations of 
poſts or expreſſes, and removed as much as poſſi- 
ble from the dangerous allurements that abound 


in large cities; that thus they may be invigotated 


both in mind and body.“ 


The luxury of a great city deſcends from the 
higheſt to the loweſt, infecting all ranks of men; 
and there is little opportunity init for :ſuch-exer- 
ciſe, as to render the body vigorous and robuſt. 


With regard to morality; virtue is exerted 
chiefly in reſtraint, and vice, in giving freedom to 
deſire. Moderation and ſelf. command form a cha- 
racter the moſt ſuſceptible of virtue. Superfluity 
of animal ſpirits, and love of pleaſure, form a cha- 
tacter the. moſt liable to vice. Low vices, pilfer- 

ing 
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ing for example, or lying, draw few or no imita- 
tors; but vices, that indicate a ſoul above re- 


ſtraint, produce many admirers. 


Where a man boldly ſtruggles againſt unlawful 
reſtraint, he is juſtly applauded and imitated; and 
the vulgar are not apt to diſtinguiſh nicely be- 
tween lawful and unlawful reſtraint. The boldneſs 
is viſible, and they pierce no deeper. It is the 
unruly boy, full of animal ſpirits, who at public 
ſchool is admired and imitated ; not the virtuous 
and modeſt, 


Vices, accordingly, that ſhow ſpirits, are ex- 
tremely infectious; virtue very little ſo. Hence 
the corruption of a great city, which increales 
more and more, in proportion to the number of 


inhabitants. 


When confidered in a political light, a great 
town is a profeſſed enemy to the free circulation 
of money. The current coin is accumulated in 
the capital, and diſtant provinces muſt {ink into 
diſtreſs; for without ready money, neither arts nor 
manufaQories can flouriſh. Thus we find leſs and 
leſs activity, in proportion commonly to the diſ- 
tance from the capital; and an ablolute _— 
in the extremities. 
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The city of Milan affords a good proof of this 
obſervation, The money that the Emperor of 
Germany draws from it in taxes is carried to Vi- 
. enna. Not a farthing is left, but what is barely 
ſufficient to defray the expence of government. 


ManufaQtures and commerce have gradually de- 
clined in proportion to the ſcarcity of money; and 
the above mentioned city, which, in the laſt cen- 
tury, contained 309, ooo inhabitants, cannot now 
muſter above go, 000. 


Money, accumulated in the capital raiſes the 
price of labour. The temptation of high wages, 
in a great city, robs the country of its beſt hands. 
And, as they who reſort to the capital are com- 
- monly young people, who remove as they are fit 
for work, diſtant provinces are burdened with their 
maintenance, without reaping any benefit by their 
labour. 


But the worſt effect of a great city, is the pre- 
venting of population, by ſhortening the lives of 
its inhabitants. Does a capital ſwell in propor- 
tion to the numbers that are drained from the 
country? Far from it. The air of a populous 
city is infected by multitudes crouded together; 
and people there ſeldom make out the uſual time 
of life. With reſpett to London in particular, 

the 


( 


the fact cannot be diſſembled. The burials in 
that immenſe city greatly exceed the births. 
The difference, ſome atirm, to he no lefs than 
10,000 yearly. By the moſt moderate computa- 
tion, it is not under ſeven or eight thouſand, As 
I. ondon is far from being on the decline, that num- 
ber muſt be ſupplied by the country; and the an- 
nual ſupply amount probably to a greater number, 
than were wanted annually for recruiting our 
armies and navies in the late war with France, 
If ſo, London is a greater enemy to population, 
than a bloody war would be, ſuppoſing it even to 
be perpetual. What an enormous tax 1s Britain 
thus ſubje ed to for ſupporting her capital! The 
rearing and educating yearly, for London, ſeven 
or cight thouſand perfons, require an immenſe 
ſum. 


In Paris, if the bills of mortality can be relied 
on, the births and burials are nearly equal, being 
each of them about 19, 000 yearly; and, accord- 
ing to that computation, Paris ſhould need no re- 
cruits from the country. But in that city, the bills 
of mortality cannot be depended on for burials. 
It is there the univerſal practice, both of high and 
low, to have their infants nurſed in the country, 
till they be three years of age; and conſequently 


thoſe who dic beſore that age, are not regiſtered. 
C c 2 W hat. 
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What proportion theſe bear to the whole is uncer- 
tain, . But a conjetture may be made from ſuch as 
die in London, before the age of three, which are 
computed to be one half of the whole that die. 


Now, giving the utmoſt allowance for the 
healthineſs of the country, above that of a town, 


children from Paris that die in the country, before 


the age of th ce, cannot be brought ſo low, as a 
third of thoſe who die. On the other hand, the 
London bills of mortality are lefs to be depended 
on for births, than for burials. None are regiſ- 
tered but infants baptized by clergymen of the 
Engliſh church. The numerous children, there. 
fore, of Papiſts, Diſſenters, and other ſectaries, are 


generally left out of the account. Giving full al- 


lowance, however, for children, who are not 
brought into the London bills of mortality, there 
is the higheſt probability, that a greater number of 


children are born in Paris, than in London; and 


conſequently, that the former requires fewer re- 
cruits from the country than the latter. In Paris, 
domeſtic ſervants are encouraged to marry. They 
are obſerved to be more ſettled than when bache- 
lors, and more attentive to their duty. In Lon- 
don, ſuch marriages are diſcouraged, as rendering 
a ſervant more attentive to his own family, than 
to that of his maſter. But a ſervant, attentive to 

his 


1 


his own family, will not, for his own fake, negle& 
that of his maſter. At any rate, is he not more to 
be depended on, than a lervant, who continues 
ſingle? What can be expected of idle and pam- 
pered bachelors, but diſſipated and irregular lives. 


The poor-laws, in England, have often been the 
folio of corrupti n. Bachelors-ſervants in Lon- 
don, then, may be well conſidered as a large ap- 
pendix. The poor-laws indeed make the chief 
difference between Paris and London, with re- 
ſpctt to the preſent point. 


In Paris, certain funds are eſtabliſhed for the 
poor, the yearly produce of which admits but a 
limited number. As that fund is always pre-occu- 
pied, the low people who are not on the liſt, have 
little or no proſpect of bread, but from their own 
induſtry; and to the 1nduſtrious, marriage is in a 
great meaſure neceſſary, 


In London, a parifh is taxed, in proportion to 
the number of its poor; and every perſon who 1s 
pleaſed to be idle, is entitled to a maintenance. 
Moſt things thrive by encouragement, and idle- 
neſs above all, Certainty of maintenance, ren- 
ders the low people in England idle andprofligate; 
eſpecially in London, where luxury prevails, aud 
infects every rauk, So inſolent are the London 

poor, 
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poor, that ſcarce one of them will condeſcend 
to eat brown bread. There are accordingly in 
London, a much greater number of idle and pro— 
fligate wretches, than in Paris, or in any other 
town, in proportion to the number of inhabitants. 
«© Theſe wre:ches,”* in Doctor Swift's ſtyle, “ne- 
ver think of poſterity, becauſe poſterity never 
thinks of them.“ Men who hunt after pleaſure, 
and live from day to day, have no notion of ſub- 
mitting to the burden of a family, 


Another objection to an overgrown capital is, 
that by numbers and riches, it has a diſtreſſing in- 
fluence in public affairs. The populace are duc- 
tile, and caſily miſled by ambitious and deſigning 
. magiſtrates. Nor are there wanting critical times, 
in which ſuch magiſtrates, acquiring artificial in- 
fluence, may have power to diſturb the public 
peace. That an overgrown capital may prove 
dangerous to ſovereignty, has more than once 
been experienced both in Paris and London. 


The French and Engliſh are often zealouſly 
diſputing about the extent of their capitals, as if 
the proſperity of their country depended on that 
circumſtance. It would be as rational to glory 
in any contagious diſtemper. They would be 
much better employed, in contriving means for 

leſſening 
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leſſening theſe cities. There is not a political 
meaſure that would tend more to aggrandize the 
kingdom of France, or of Britain, than to ſplit 
their capitals into ſeveral great towns. 


With regard to London, my plan would be to 
limit the inhabitants to 100,000, compoſed of the 
King and his houlehold, ſupreme courts of juſtice, 
government boards, prime nobility and gentry, 
with neceſſary ſhop-keepers, artiſts, and other de- 
pendents. Let the reſt of the inhabitants be dif- 
tributed into nine towns properly ſituated, ſome 
for internal commerce, ſome for foreign. Such a 
plan would diffuſe life and vigour through every 
corner of the iſland. 


The two great citics of London and Weſtmin- 
{ter are extremely ill fitted for local union. The 
latter, the ſeat of government and of the nobleſſe, 
infects the former with luxury, and with love of 
ſhow. The former, the ſeat of commerce, infeQs 
the latter with love of gain. The mixture of theſe 
oppoſite paſſions is productive of every groveling 
vice. 
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ANECDOTE E. 


HE late Mr. Hall, the ingenious and witty 

author of the Crazy Tales, and other origi- 
nal performances, was, with all his wit and humour, 
oppreſſed at times with very unpleaſing bypo- 
chondriac affections. In one of theſe fits, at Skel- 
ton Caſtle, in Yorkſhire, he kept his chamber, talk- 
ed of death and the eaſt wind as ſynonimous terms, 
and could not be perſuaded by his friends to 
mount his horſe, and diſſipate his blue devils by 
air and exerciſe. Mr. Sterne, who was at this 
time one of his viſitants, finding that no reaſons 
could prevail againſt the fancies of his friend, bri— 
bed an active boy to ſcale the turret of the Caſtle, 
turn the weathercock due weſt, and faſten it with a 
cord to that point. Mr. Hall roſe from his bed 
as uſual, oppreſſed and unhappy, when caſting his 
eye through a bow window to the turret, and ſee- 
ing the wind due weſt, he immediately joined his 
company at breakfaſt, ordered his horſe to be ſad- 
dled, and enlivened the morning's ride with his fa- 
cetious humour, execrating eaſterly winds, and 
launching forth in praiſe of weſtern breezes. This 
continued for three or four days, till unfortu- 
nately the cord breaking which faſtened the wea- 


thercock, it returned at once to its eaſterly poſi- 
tion; 
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tion; and Mr. Hall retreated to his chamber: witli- 
out having the leaſt ſuſpicion of the trick which 
his couſin Shandy had play*'d upon him. 


* 


ESSAY on SEDUCTION. 


EDUCTION is one of the moſt enormous 
SF crimes of which man is capable. Thoſe who 
are guilty of it, deſerve to be hunted out of ſoci- 
ety, and deprived of all its advantages. This 
would, perhaps, be a ſeverer puniſhment to ſuch 
baſe and perfidious mortals, than the moſt painful 
death they could ſuffer; becauſe it would effectu- 
ally deprive them of all the opportunity of grati- 
fying their unlawful and inordinate deſires, and 
oblige them to harken to the monitor within them, 
whom it is impoſſible to ſilence in a cool, a ſeri- 
ous moment. ö 


A very little conſideration will ſuffice to ſhew 
the iniquity and wickedneſs of ſuch a behaviour 
in the moſt glaring colours. To endeavour to 
gain the affections of an amiable young female, 
with no other deſign but to plunge her into the 
deepeſt miſery and the heavieſt diſtreſs, for the 
pleaſure of an hour; is a procedure not only baſe 
and malignant, but even diabolical. It is indeed 
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an action, the moral turpitude of which is fo great 
that none but choſe whoſe hearts are rendered to- 
tally callous and unfeeling, by a long courſe of 
iniquitous practices, can be guilty of it. 


It is the leſs excuſeable, becauſe it is neceſſarily 
a premeditated, a deliberate guilt. It is not an 
action done in the heat of paſſion, and the fury of 
unreſtrained appetites, but one which is carried 
on for a conſiderable ſpace of time. 


Young women, eſpecially in the leſs populous 
parts of the world, are frequently educated in a 
very retired and recluſe manner. Unacquainted 
with the low and unworthy arts made uſe of by too 

many of the deceitful inhabitants of the earth, they 
| ſuppoſe that others are innocent, becauſe they are 
ſo themſelves. Living in ſuch ignorance of that 
double-dealing which the men of the world prac- 
tile, they too readily give credit to the vows and 
oaths by which thoſe, who call themſelves their 
lovers, fo liberally and ſo folemnly engage to be 
ever faithful to them. 


And when the perſidious arts of the deceitful 
villain have ſo far ſucceeded, as to bring the un- 
ſuſpecting, too credulous maiden, to entertain a 
favourable opinion of him; when, by the moſt in- 
ſidious and infernal blandiſhments, he at laſt per- 
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ſurdes her to reſign to his proteſtations of fidelity, 
and loſes what can never be recovered. How dread- 
ful is the ſituation into which the urhappy fair one 
15 plunged ! What pangs of remorſe! What feelings 
of ſhame! Betrayed and deſerted by the man in 
whom ſhe puts an entire confidence; by that man, 
whom of all the world ſhe would wiſh to be near 
her! Oh! how ſevere muſt her repentance be, be- 
fore ſhe can recover the ſerenity of innocence. 


Oh! ye ſeducers! if ye did but reflect upon 
the direful conſequences of your crime! In the 
preſent ſtate of thoſe whoſe affeQions you have 
gained by the worſt means, and for the worſt pur- 
poles; and in the future to yourſelves, when you 
may juſlly expe&, from the Righteous Ruler of 
the world, a juſl puniſhment for an iniquity of 
ſuch a magnitude, you could not poſſibly be guilty 
of it. The very idea would ſtrike you with hor- 
ror, and make your blood run cold. Ye who are 
deſigned to be the proteftion and defence of that 
helpleſs ſex, can ye be {o abandoned as to ruin 
thoſe who were made to be the ſolace and delight 
of your eyes, and your chieſ carthly good? 


Can you, ſor the gratification of an inordinate 
Juſt, take advantage of that partiality which they 
have for you, and immerſe them into irretrievable 
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miſery? Think of the iniquity of ſuch a conduct, 
and your conſciences will not fail loudly to re- 
monitrate with you, and tell you how baſe, how 
wicked, how unworthy of humanity it is, thus to 
act. You, who were deſigned to communicate 
happineſs to all around you, can you proſtitute 
thoſe abilities which were given you for the nobleſt 
purpoſes, to ſuch infernal uſes? If ye have any 
ſhame, if ye have any humanity, if ye have any 
conſcience, deſiſt from ſuch enormous wickedneſs. 
Conſider the end of your creation, your proſpetts 
in futurity, and no more commit actions, by the 
perpetrations of which you muſt neceffarily incur 
ſuch immenſe guilt. | 


And oh! ye lovely, ye amiable, ye accompliſhed 

fair ones, never be perſuaded to credit the vows 
and proteſtations of the ſincerity of thoſe wretches, 
who would delude you to your ruin. Suffer not 
their arts and blandiſhments to have any effeRt 
upon you, *till you have the moſt indubitable evi- 
dence that their intentions are fair and honour- 
able. Take warning by the diſtreſs into which ſo 
many of your ſex have been brought, and let not 
a unit be added to their number. Be aſſured, that 
they neFer have honeſt intentions, when they 
would carry on a ſecret, an illicit courtſhip ; when 
they endeavour to ſteal inſenſibly upon your af- 
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ſections, and by the moſt ſolemn imprecations per- 
ſuade you to give up to their wiſhes an invaluable 
treaſure. You may be certain, that, in the end, 
even they will thank you for refuſing, though to 
their moſt importunate requeſt, that ineſtimable 
jewel, your virtue, You will conſult even their 
intereſt beſt, by refuſing them: therefore be care- 
ſul, be vigilant; for too many of the children of 
Adam rove about, ſeeking whom, among your 
weak and too credulous ſex, they may devour and 
facrifice at the altar of luſt. Always prefer your 
virtue to your life, and never ceaſe your care in 
preſerving it. 

But what accumulated guilt do they incur, who 
ſeduce to infidelity women who are already enga- 
ged to a man by the cloſeſt, the tendereſt ties. 


Perhaps ihe poor unhappy victim to a monſter's 
luſt was by the cruelleſt force obliged to marry a 
man, to whom, to ſay the leaſt, ſhe had no partial- 
ity. Perhaps his cruel uſage has rendered him 
the object of her averſion. How much is ſhe to 
be pitied, and how much is he to be deteſted! 
The infamous and deliberate villain, who, taking 
advantage of ſuch circumſtances, tells her how 
happy he ſhould think himſelf in her huſband's ſi- 
tuation, rails at his ingratitude and cruelty, and 
by induſtriouſly ſeeking ſor critical moments, lulls 


her into ruin. 
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Guard, then, ye married women, with the ut- 
moſt care, againſt the firſt approaches to conjugal 
infidelity. Be aſſured, a contrary behaviour will 
make you effectually miſerable. Nothing can re- 
call your virtue, nothing bring back that peace and 
ſerenity of mind, which, under the ſevereſt trials, 
is the conſtant attendant and chief ſupport of vir- 
tue. Nothing can eradicate the memory of ſuch 
a crime, when once committed. 


Carefully watch then, and ſubdue the firſt fa. 
vourable impreſſions in favour of any man but 
your huſband. Remember that the path of duty 
is the only path of happineſs ; and that, as you wan- 
der out of it leſs or more, you will be more or leſs 


happy. 


— —  — — — 


ANECDOTE 
OF A 


KING's FRIEND. 


T OUIS XIII. never could be without a fa- 
vourite. Cardinal Richlieu, hated by every 
one who was about the King, gave him one in the 
perſon of young Eſliat Cinq Mars, that he might 
have a creature of his own about the throne. 

This 
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This young man who was ſoon made maſter of 
the horſe, wanted to be in the council; and the 
Cardinal, who would not ſuffer it, had immedi- 
ately an irreconcileable enemy in him. The 
King's own behaviour, who, offended with his 
miniſter's pride and ſtate, uſed to impart his diſ- 
like to his favourite, whom he always called his 
dear friend, the more emboldened Cinq Mars to 
plot againſt him. He propoſed to his Majeſty 
ſeveral times to have him aſſaſſinated; but the 
King afterwards took ſuch a diſlike to his favour- 
ite, that he baniſhed him his preſence; ſo that 
Cinꝗ Mars, conceived an equal hatred to the 
King and his miniſter. He carried on a correſ- 
pondence with the Duke of Bouillon and the 
King's brother. The chief object was the Cardi- 
nal's death. Richlieu's good fortune diſcovered 
the plot: the conſpirators treaty with Spain fell 
into his hands. This coſt Cing Mars his life: he 
was beheaded at Lyons. At the hour appointed 
for his execution, Louis pulled out his watch, 
and turning to the Courtiers about him, ſaid, I 
fancy my dear friend makes a very ſorry figure 
juſt now.“ 
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Exalted Friendsbip; 
Or the GENEROUS SURRENDER. 


A TALE FOR THE LADIES. 


T has been aſſerted by ſome writers, who pre- 
tended to make deep enquiries into the nature 
of the female heart, that friendſhips between wo- 
men and women, though violent for a while, are 
ſeldom of ſo long a duration as thoſe contrafted 
between men and men. Numerous caſes in point 
might, doubtleſs, be produced to jultify ſuch po- 
fitions, but it muſt be owned, at the ſame time, 
that many of the fair ſex have diſtinguiſhed them- 
. ſelves in a ſtriking manner, by the ſolidity, and 
the permanence of their attachments to each other; 
attachments which have remained unimpaired du- 
ring the lives of the amiable contraftors; in ſpite 
of the rudeſt ſhocks which they have reccived ei- 
ther from the malicious attempts of thoſe who en- 
vied their conſtancy, or from ſome delicate diſ- 
trefſes ariſing from their connections with the 
other ſex. 


The friendſhip which commenced between 
Harriot Stapleton and Sophia Manton at the 
ſchool to which their parents ſent them at an 
early age, gathered ſtrength in their advanced 
years; 
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years; and when they were introduced into the 
world, after having fniſhed their education, they 
were never ſo happy as when they enjoyed each 
other's ſociety. Entertained with the ſame books, 
additted to the ſame purſuits, and captivated by 
the ſame diverſions, they were almoſt inſeparable 
companions: and as their parents, on both ſides, 
were people in very genteel life, they always ap- 
peared, in point of dreſs, to the greateſt advan- 
tage. They were both handſome, but in ſo differ- 
ent a ſtyle of beauty, that they felt none of the 
corroſions of rivalſhip, while they made an advan- 
tageous diſplay of their perſons; and as they 
gained, each of them, a conſiderable deal of admi- 
ration, when they appeared in public, each of 
them was ſufficiently ſatisfied with her ſhare of it. 


By the nomination of Sophia's father to a lucra- 
tive poſt in one of our Leeward iſlands, Harriot 
was robbed of her friend, as Mr. Manton, in con- 
ſequence of his being obliged to reſide ſeveral 
years abroad, chole to take his family with him. 


Sophia received the firſt news of her father's ap- 
pointment without that joy which ſhe ſhould other- 
wiſe bave felt, upon his having obtained a conſi- 
derable addition to his income, becauſe ſhe could 
not help thinking of the ſeparation from her Har- 
riot; and her reflections, occaſioned by the ſince- 
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rity as well as fervor of her friendſhip, threw her 
mind, for a time, into fo painful a ſtate, that ſhe 
frequently regretted the event which was todivide 
her from the only perſon among all her acquain- 
tance, for whole ſake ſhe wiſhed to remain in 
England. However, when ſhe came to reflett 
coolly, and with compoſure upon her father's pro- 
htable poſt, and conſidered alſo, that being his 
only child, ſhe might be greatly benefitted by the 
opportunities put into his power to enlarge her 
fortune, ſhe began to be reconciled to her deſtined 
voyage, tho? ſhe could not refrain from tears when 
the hour of embarkation approached. 


During the abſence of her friend from England, 
Harriot became a rich heireſs, by the death of her 
father, and was ſtrongly ſolicited by numbers to 
enter into the marriage ſtate. She had, before her 
father's deceaſe, indeed, received addreſſes from 
ſeveral men, with fair characters, and in ſuitable 
circumſtances, but as Mr. Stapleton would not, 
from an inherent ſordidneſs in his diſpoſition, ad- 
vance a ſhilling in his life time, the men who 
courted an alliance with his family, ſoon took leave 
of the lady who had attracted them, not caring to 
truſt to any poſthumous donations. 


As an heireſs, and as a rich heireſs, Harriot was 


ſurrounded by admirers, and among them, ſome of 
her 


1 

her former ſolicitors made their appearance; but a: 
they had evidently proved themſelves to have been 
actuated by mercenary (at leaſt not very generous) 
motives, ſhe diſcarged them upon the renewal of 
their addreſſes to her, and would not hear any of 
tne apologies which they attempted to frame for 
their conduct. 


The man whom Harriot moſt favoured was a 
Mr. Moore, a gentleman by birth and education, 
but by no means upon an equality with her in re- 
gard to fortune: yet, as he had every requiſite, in 
her opinion, fortune excepted, to render the mar- 
riage ſtate happy, and as ſhe was, herſelf amply 
furniſhed with that agreeable ſupplement to all 
other qualifications, ſhe did not imagine that ſhe 
ſhould att with the ſlighteſt indelicacy, by encou- 
raging her diffident lover to ſuppoſe that his ad- 
dreſſes would not be rejected. | 


Moore, though not a profeſſed fortune hunter, 
could not ſee the overtures made to him by a fine 
woman, with large poſſeſſions, un-{lattered by them: 
he was not, it is true, literally in love with her, 
but her many amiable qualities operated ſo power- 
fully upon him, that he ventured to aſſure himſelf 
he could not be unhappy with ſuch a wife. With 
the higheſt veneration, therefore, for her virtues, 
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and charmed with her accompliſhments, he availed 
himſelf of the encouragements ſhe delicately threw 
in his way, and was extremely well received. 


When the preliminaries were ſettled between 
him and his ſuitor, Moore ſet out on a journey to 
Portſmouth, to ſee an old uncle there, who ac- 
cording to a letter received from his houſe, lay at 
the point of death, and wanted very much to ſee 
him before his diſſolution, On his arrival at 
Portſmouth, however, he was greatly ſurpriſed to 
find his uncle heartier than he had been for ſome 
years, and ſoon afterwards diſcovered that he had 
been drawn from the capital by one of thoſe 
facetious gentlemen, who, for the ſake of what 
they call fun, take an infinite deal of pleaſure in 
throwing people into ſituations not at all agreeable 
to them—into ſituations ſometimes not only whim- 
ſically, but often ſeriouſly diſtreſſing. 


While he was drinking a cheerful glaſs one even- 
ing with his uncle, the arrival of a lady, with her 


daughter, flung the old gentleman into a ſtate of 
aſtoniſhment, 


Bleſs me, Madam, exclaimed he, I can hardly 
believe my eyes. 


You may well be ſurpriſed, my good Sir, re- 
phed Mrs. 8 but to tell you the truth, the 
climate 
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climate agreed ſo ill with me and my daughter, 
that we deſired Mr. Manton to ſend us home; and 
to endeavour to procure his own return to Eng- 
land as ſoon as he could: for what is all the money 
in the world without health to enjoy it? 


Moore ſoon ſound from the converſation be- 
tween this lady and his uncle, that her daughter 
was the very intimate friend of his Harriot: he 
found alſo, after a few interviews with her, that ſhe 
had made an impreſſion upon his heart not eaſy to 
be eradicated: he found, in ſhort, that while he 
only eſteemed Harriot Stapleton, he loved Sophia 
Manton; and from the different ſenſations which 
ne felt from the conflict in his breaſt between love 
and honour, he was in a ſtate of diſquiet which he 
had never till now experienced, He now wiſhed 
he had not gone ſo far towards an union with 
Harriot; and he would willingly have relinquiſhed 
all his golden proſpetts to be releaſed from his en- 
gagements: but as he looked upon himſcif already 
married to her, thougb the ceremony was not ac- 
tually perfomed, his principles would not ſuffer 
him to act in a manner which would injure his 
reputation. 


Poor Sophia, at the ſame time, had her con- 
flicts: her tender heart throbbed ſo much in fa- 
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your of the firſt man who had occaſioned any tu- 
mult in it, that ſhe was deprived of her uſual tran- 
quillity by day, and robbed of her wonted reſt 
by night. Her mother, whoſe concern for her 
was extreme, becauſe her affection for her was ex- 
ceſſive, adminiſtered all the conſolation in her 
power, and urged her to try not to think of him 
for a huſband, who was too far engaged with ano- 
ther woman, to her deareſt friend, to leave her 
without appearing in a very ungenteel, not to ſay, 
diſhonourable light, 


The conſolations of her mother were kindly in- 
tended, and her arguments were rationally applied, 
but Sophia was neither calmed by the one nor 
convinced by the other. Her heart was at vari- 
ance with her head, and the ſenſations of the for- 
mer overpowered the reflections of the latter. 


While Mrs. Manton and her daughter were 
thus ſituated at Portſmouth, in the houſe of Mrs. 
Benſon, by whom they were accommodated in 
the moſt friendly and hoſpitable manner, Miſs 
Stapleton was acquainted with the real fituation of 
her friend and her lover, from their own letters, 
in ſpite of all their efforts to conceal it : and wrote 
a preſſing invitation to the former, to come and 
ilay a few weeks with her, if Mrs. Manton had no 
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material objection to the compliance with her re- 
queſt, This invitation brought her to town, and 
ſhe was accompanied by Moore, who now thought, 
it high time to return to his generous miſtreſs, 
leſt ſhe ſhonld imagine he would be a man equally 
deſtitute of gratitude and honor by deſerting her. 


The firſt interview between the two female 
friends was very affecting: the pleaſure which each 
of them felt from their meeting, being ſtrongly 
daſhed with the pain which they mutually endured 


from their mutual recollections. 


Like a man of ſtrict honour, Moore began, in 
a few days to forward the preparations for his wed- 
ding day. Harriot as ſhe really loved him, did 
not know how to put a ſtop to them, and yet her 
pity for her dear friend Sophia often made her fo 
unhappy as to determine to give up the man of 
her heart, to preſerve the life of a woman .o whole 
bappineſs he was become abſolute neceſſary. Se- 
vere was the combat in her tender boſom, be- 
tween her feelings for her lover, and her feelings 
for her friend : at length, the latter prevailed. 


Having overheard a little converſation one day 
between this unhappy pair, in which they both ex- 
hibited themſelves in the moſt amiable, as well as 
the moſt pitiable light, ſhe broke in upon them, 

with 
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with an abrupt neſs, for which ſhe would have 
keenly reproached herſelf, had ſhe not believed 
that the cauſe of her intruſion would forcibly apo- 
logize for it. Addrefling herſelf to them alter- 
nately, ſhe aſſured them that ſhe could not think 
of ſeeing them devoted to infelicity on her account, 
and that the pleaſure of ſeeing her lover the huſ- 
band of her friend, would ſufficiently alleviate the 
uneaſineſs ſhe might feel during the firſt preſſures 
of diſappointment. 


In conſequence of this addreſs (there is no de- 
ſcribing the behaviour of the two lovers, melted by 
the generoſity of ſentiment breathing through it) 
preparations were now made for the union of 
Moore with his Sophia; and Mrs. Manton came 
to town, with no ſmall ſatisfaction, to be preſenc 
at her daughter's nuptials. Before that day ar- 
rived, ſhe received a letter from a friend of her 
huſband's, which ſhocked her exceedingly : ſhe was 
informed by it, that Mr. Manton, having one night 
met with loſſes at the gaming table, which his 
whole fortune could not repair, had deftroyed 
himſelf. 


This intelligence, while it ſhook Harriot's ten- 
der and ſympathizing heart, afforded her an oppor- 
tunity which,She immediately ſeized, to appear to 


greater advantage than ever, The moment ſhe 
| heard 
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heard of it, ſhe ſettled an handſome annuity upon 
Mrs. Manton, and then gave Sophia as genteel a 
fortune as ſhe had reaſon to expect from the ſup- 
poſed circumſtances of her father before that night, 
which, by ſtripping him of all his poſſeſſions, drove 
him to add the criminality of the ſuicide, to the 


folly of gameſter. 


ANECDOTE 


Mr. Bonnell Thornton. 


HEN the late facetious Bonnell Thornton 

was a ſtudent at Oxford, having a natu- 

ral turn for gaicty, and being a good deal circum- 
ſcribed in his finances, he was obliged to have re- 
courſe to ſtratagem for ways and means. He had 
lately had two new ſuits of clothes, and anticipated 
his taylor's demands by a fictitious bill; for which, 
upon remitting it to his father, he received the 
amount by the return of the poſt. The fight of 
ſo much caſh, which he had been unaccuſtomed 
to, animated him with an uncommon flow of ſpi- 
rits, which were not to be indulged in ſcholaſtic 
exerciſes ; fo that he immediately ſet out for the 
capital; and, having there equipped himſelf with 
Ff a bag-wig 
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a bag-wig and ſword, he accompanied his Dulci- 
nea to the play, in the pit. The ſecond muſic 
was ſcarcely finiſhed, before his Father came, and 
placed himſelf in the ſeat before him; and, preſent- 
ly turning round, was a good deal ſtartled at fecing 
a figure that ſo much reſembled his ſon. ©What, 
Bonnell!”* “are you there“? But Bonnell, who 
knew nothing could befriend him upon this occa- 
ſion but effrontery, reſolved to brazen it out, 
turned to his lady and chatted with her, not pay- 
ing any attention to the old gentleman's enquiries, 
His Father was, however, very diſſatisfied, not- 
withſtanding Bonnell's diſguiſe, and retired before 
the play was finiſhed, very much chagrined. 
Upon his return home, he found an intimate 
friend, to whom he communicated the cauſe of 
the mortification he had received; and added, 
that he would burn his will, and cut ſuch an un- 


grateful raſcal off with a ſhilling; an unnatural 


ſcoundrel! who had publickly diſowned his father. 
Mr. Thornton's friend endeavoured to ſoften his 
paſſion, and diſſuade him from ſo precipitate an 
att; ſaying, that he could not poſſibly think it 
was Bonnell Mr. Thornton had ſeen, and that 
his dreſs was a proof of miſtake. This, however, 
did not prevent his perſevering in the reſolution of 


deſtroying his will, till his friend agreed to ſet out 


early the next morning for Oxford, and there re- 
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ceive ſatisſadtory intelligence. Bonnell, convinc- 
ed of his critical ſituation, ſet out poſt for Oxford, 
as ſoon as the play was finiſhed, and got there 
time enough to be at morning prayers. His father 
arrived there with his friend in the evening, and, 
upon inquiry, finding his ſon was at college, and 
had been at prayers that very morning, he returned 
fully fatisfied with Bonnell's filial duty. 


. 


A LETTER 
0N 
The Cauſes of diſagreement in Marriage. 
SIR, | 
HOUGH, in the diſſertations which you 


have given us on marriage, very juſt cau- 
tions are laid down againſt the common cauſes of 
infelicity, and the neceſſity of having, in that im- 
portant choice, the firſt regard to virtue, is care- 
fully inculcated, yet I cannot think the ſubje ſo 
much exhauſted, but that a little reflection would 
preſent to the mind many queſtions, in the diſcuſ- 
ſion of which great numbers are intereſted, and 
many precepts which deſerve to be more particu- 
larly and forcibly impreſſed. 


You ſeem, like moſt of the writers that have 
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gone before you, to have allowed, as an unconteſ- 
ted principle, that Marriage is generally unhappy : 
but I know not whether a man who profeſſes to 
think for himſelf and concludes from his own ob- 
ſervations, does not depart ſrom his character when 
be follows the croud thus implicitly, and receives 
maxims without recalling them to a new examina- 
tion, eſpecially when they compriſe ſo wide a cir- 
cuit of life, and include ſuch variety of circum- 
- ances. As I have an equal right with others to 
give my opinion of the objects about me, and a 
better title to determine concerning that ſtate 
which I have tried, than many who talk of it with- 
out experience, I am unwilling to be reſtrained 
by mere authority from advancing what, I believe, 
an accurate view of the world will confirm, that 
marriage is not commonly unhappy ; and that moſt 
of thoſe who complain of connubial miſeries, have 
as much ſatisſaction as their nature would have ad- 
mitted, or their condu@t procured, in any other 
condition” _ 


It is, indeed, common to hear both ſexes re- 
pine at their change, relate the happineſs of their 
earlier years, blame the folly and raſhneſs of their 
own choice, and warn thoſe whom they ſee com- 
ing into the world againſt the ſame precipitance 
and infatuation. But it is to be remembered, that 
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the days which they ſo much wiſh to call back, are 
the days not only of celibacy but of youth, the 
days of novelty and improvement, of ardour and 
of hope, of health and vigour of body, of gaiety 
and lightneſs of heart. It is not eaſy to ſurround. 
life with any circumſtances in which youth will 
not be. delightful; and I am afraid that whether 
married or unmarried, we ſhall find the veſture of | 
| terreſtrial exiſtence more heavy and cumbrous, 
the longer it is worn. | 


That they cenſure themſelves for the indiſcre- 
tion of their choice, is not a ſufficient proof that 
they have choſen ill, ſince we ſee the ſame diſcon- 
tent at every other part of life which we cannot 
change. Converſe with almoſt any man, grown 
old in a profeſſion, and you will find him regretting 
that he did not enter into ſome different courſe, to 
which he too late finds his genius better adapt- 
ed, or in which he diſcovers that wealth and hon- 
our are more eaſily attained. The merchant,” 
ſays Horace, „ envies the ſoldier, and the ſoldier 
recounts the felicity of the merchant; the lawyer, 
when his clients haraſs him, calls out for the quiet 
of the countrymen; and the countryman, when 
buſineſs calls him to town, proclaims that there 
is no happineſs but amidſt opulence and crowds.” 
Every man recounts. the inconveniences of his 

own 
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own ſtation, and thinks thoſe of any other leſs, be- 
cauſe he has not felt them. Thus the married 
praiſe the eaſe and freedom of the ſingle ſtate, and 
the ſingle fly to marriage from the wearineſs of ſo- 
litude. From all our obſervations we may collect 
with certainty, that miſery is the lot of man, but 
cannot diſcover in what particular condition it 
will find moſt alleviations; or whether all external 
appendages are not, as we uſe them, the cauſes 
either of good or ill. 


Whoever feels great pain, naturally hopes for 
caſe from change of poſture ; he changes it, and 
finds himſelf equally tormented : and of the ſame 
kind are the expedients by which we endeavour 
to obviate or elude thoſe uneaſineſſes, to which 
mortality will always be ſubject. It is not likely 
that the married ſtate is eminently miſerable, ſince 
we ſee ſuch numbers, whom the death of their 
partners has ſet free from it, entering it again. 


Wives and huſbands are, indeed, inceſſantly 
complaining of each other; and there would be 
reaſon for imagining that almoſt every houſe was 
infeſted with perverſeneſs or oppreſſion beyond 
human ſufferance, did we not know upon how 
ſmall occaſions ſome minds burſt out into lamen- 
tations and reproaches, and how naturally every 

animal 
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animal revenges his pain upon thoſe who happen 
to be near, without any nice examination of its 
cauſe. We are always willing to fancy ourſelves 
within a little of happineſs, and when, with re- 
peated efforts, we cannot reach it, perſuade our- 
ſelves that it is intercepted by an ill- paired mate, 
ſince, if we could find any other obſtacle, it would 
be our own fault that it was not removed. 


Anatomiſts have often remarked, though our 
diſeaſes are ſufficiently numerous and ſevere, yet 
when we enquire into the ſtructure of the body, 
the tenderneſs of ſome parts, the minuteneſs of 
others, and the immenſe multiplicity of animal 
fundtions that muſt concur to the healthful and 
vigorous exercile of all our powers, there appears 
reaſon to wonder rather that we are preſerved ſo 
long, than that we periſh ſo ſoon; and that our 
frame ſubſiſts for a ſingle day, or hour, without 
diſorder, rather than that it ſhould be broken or 
obſtructed by violence of accidents or. length of 
time. 


The ſame reflection ariſes in my mind, upon 
obſervation of the manner in which marriage is 
frequently contracted. 


When I ſee the avaricious and crafty taking 
companions to their tables and their beds, without 
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any enquiry, but after farms and money; or the 
giddy and thoughtleſs uniting themſelves for life 
to thoſe whom they have only ſeen by the light of 
tapers at a ball; when parents make articles for 
their children, without enquiring after their con- 
ſent; when ſome marry for heirs to diſappoint 
their brothers, and others throw themſelves into 
the arms of thoſe whom they do not love, becauſe 
they have found themſelves rejected where they 
were more ſolicitous to pleaſe; when ſome marry 
becauſe their ſervants cheat them, ſome becaufe 
they ſquander their own money, ſome becauſe 
their houſes are peſtered with company, ſome be- 
cauſe they will live like other people, and ſome 
only becauſe they are ſick of themſelves, I am not 
ſo much inclined to wonder that marriage is ſome- 
times unhappy, as that it appears ſo little loaded 
with calamity; and cannot but conclude that foci- 
ety has ſomething in itſelf eminently agreeable to 
human nature, when I find its pleaſures ſo great 
that even the ill choice of a companion can hardly 
oyer-balance them. 


By the ancient cuſtom of the Muſcovites, the 
men and women never {aw each other till they 
were joined beyond the power of parting. It may 
de ſuſpected that by this method many unſuitable 


matches were produced, and many tempers aſſoci- 
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ated that were not qualified to give pleaſure to 
each other. Yet, perhaps among a people ſo lit- 
tle delicate, where the paucity of gratifications and 
the uniformity of life gave no opportunity for ima- 
gination to interpole its objettions, there was not 
much danger of capricious diſlike, and while they 
felt neither cold nor hunger, they might live qui- 
etly together, without any thought of the defects 
of one another. Amongſt us, whom knowledge 
has made nice, and affluence wanton, there are, 
indeed, more cautions requiſite to ſecure tranquil- 
lity; and yet if we obſerve the manner in which 
thoſe converſe, who have ſingled out each other 
for marriage, we ſhall, perhaps, not think that the 
Ruſſians lot much by their reſtraint. For the 
whole endeavour of both parties, during the time 
of courtſhip, is to hinder themſelves from being 
known, and to diſguiſe their natural temper, and 
real deſires, in hypocritical imitation, ſtudied com- 
pliance, and continued affettation. From the 
time that their love is avowed, neither ſees the 
other but in a maſk, and the cheat is managed of- 
ten on both ſides with ſo much art, and diſcovered 
afterwards with ſo much abruptneſs, that each has 
reaſon to ſuſpett that ſome transformation has hap- 
pened on the wedding night, and that, by a ſtrange 
impoſture one has been courted, and another 
married. 
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I deſire you, therefore, to queſtion all who ſhall 
hereafter come to you with matrimonial com- 
plaints, concerning their behaviour ii. the time of 
courtſhip, and inform them that they are neither 
to wonder nor repine, when a contract begun with 


fraud has ended in diſappointment. 
I am, &c. 


8 >” — 
On INDUSTRY. 


ITNVENTIVE power! to thee we owe, 
The ſwelling fail, the vent'rous prow, 
That boldly ſtems the impetuous tide, 
And o'er the billowy ocean rides. 

O be thy praiſe for ever ſung! 

From thee cold independence ſprung. 
Aſpiring high, thy ſpirit broke 

The bondage of the feudal yoke, 

Bade man his native force exert, 

His high prerogative aſſert, 

And ſcorn and reprobate the lore 

That juſtifies deſpotic power. 

The gothic lords beheld with pain 

Thy navies bounding o'er the main, 
With pain thy thriving cities ſaw, 

And progreſs of thy equal law ; 

Nor dar'd thy influence oppoſe, 


For 
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For bright thy radiant ſtar aroſe, 
And independence came confeſs'd 
Redoubted champion of the weſt. 
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STORY OF THE TWO SISTERS, 


From whom the Village Church of Reculver, 
near Margate takes its name. 


OWARDS the end of thoſe troubleſome 
times, when Ex GLAN D was ſhook by the 
feuds of the houſes of York and LancasTER; 
there reſided, in a village near the banks of the 
Medway, a gentleman whoſe name was Geoffry 
De Saint Clair, deſcended from a family of great 
antiquity and repute in thoſe parts. The many 
lances, and pieces of armour, that hung round the 
old hall, did not render it more reſpectable, than 
did the unbounded benevolence of its preſent poſ- 
ſeſſor. The poor ſat at his gate, and bleſſed his 
liberal hand; and never a pilgrim repoſed in his 
porch, without remembering, in his oriſons, its 
hoſpitable owner. 


Saint Clair had allied himſelf in marriage with 


u * Margaret De Boys, a woman of high 
CG 8 2 birth, 
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birth, and rare endowments; whoſe 3 
ments might have embelliſned the greateſt ſcenes, 
had not a love of domeſtic life, and religious caſt 
of mind, induced ber to prefer retirement. All 
her leiſure hours, which her family did not call 
for, were ſpent in duties, which, in that age, ladies 
of the nobleſt rank exerciſed, without thinking 
they demeaned their ſtations; ſhe relieved the in- 
digent, —adviſed with the unfortunate, — viſited 
the ſick, — and brought up her Twin Daugh- 
ters, FRANCEs and IsABELLA, in the ſame ſen- 
timents; accuſtoming them very early, to attend 
upon her in all thoſe acts of primitive piety. As 
theſe young ladies were the ſole iſſue of Saint 
Clair and Lady Margaret, they devoted their whole 


attention to their education; and had the comfort 


to find in their minds, ſo rich a ſol], that every 
thing proſpered which was planted in them: no 
uſeful knowledge was omitted, no external accom; 


pliſhment negletted, 


FaAxces and ISABELLA were now arrived at 
the age of twenty-five, the amiableneſs of their 
charaQters, their enlarged underſtanding, and the 


gracefulneſs of their perſons, won the admiration, 


and eſteem of all who approached them. They 
had, from ſimilitude of manners, and ſentiment, 
contratted ſuch a rare affection for each other, 


that 
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that it ſeemed as if nature, by forming them to- 
gether in the womb, had prepared them for that 
extraordinary union, which was to diſtinguiſh 
their lives, and for thoſe effuſions of elevated 
friendſhip, which the loſs of their exemplary mo- 
ther was one day to call forth. Nor was this event 
very remote; Lady Margaret was ſeized by a ſud- 
den illneſs, which, in a few days, carried her off, 
and deſolated one of the happieſt families in the 
world. | 


It would be difficult to deſcribe the ſounds of 
woe, which on this occaſion, echoed through all 
the manſion, or the ſighs of the diſconſolate poor, 
under the windows, The grief of Saint Clair, 
after the many years of uninterrupted happineſs 
that he had enjoyed with Lady Margaret, in its 
firſt attack, almoſt overpowered his reaſon ; Fr an- 
CES and ISABELLA had the weight of a father's. 
ſorrow added to their own; which compelled them 
to ſmother their feelings, great as they were, and 
to aſſume a fortitude their hearts diſavowed. 


Lovely mourners!--more lovely in your 
tears!—methinks I ſee you now, bathed in filial 
ſorrow, ſtanding by, and ſuppporting your diſ- 
trated parent—ſtriving in vain to tear him from 
the coffin, which he will not ſuffer his ſervants to 

cloſe, 
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cloſe, ftill demanding, in wild utterance, again, 
and again—one laſt—laſt look !— 


— Heavens! how ſevere adiſtreſs! if any reader 
hath been in a fituation, to aſk-for a laſt look of 
what is moſt dear to him, and what he is going to 
be deprived of for ever—he alone can beſt judge, 
how much that boſom is agonized, that urges the 
requeſt! 


Though Saint Clair called in aid all philoſophy, 
to ſupport himſelf under the loſs of his beloved 
Lady Margaret, yet he was worn, by a ſilent for- 
row, which had ſo viſible an effect on his health, 
as to menace his life; and which, in about a year, 
put an end to it. 


In this mournful interval, the greateſt comfort 
his dejected daughters received, was, from the 
frequent viſits of their uncle John De Saint Clair, 
who was at that time, Abbot of the monaſtery of 
Saint AUGUsTIN in CANTERBURY : of which 
place, there are, at this day, ſuch noble remains 
exiſting. He was the younger brother of Geof= 
fry, though there was but the difference ofa year 
between them; and was reputed to be a man of 
ſo much learning and virtue, that Saint Clair, by 
his will, recommended his children to his care and 
protection; bequeathing to each of them, a very 
large inheritance, _ 


The 
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The manner in which Frances had been 
brought up, added to her natural turn of mind, 
and the example of a mother, ſhe ſo much revered, 
determined her toa life of religious retirement: and 
a great convent of Benedittine Nuns, not very dif- 
ſtant from FEVERSHAMu, happening a few months 
after, to loſe their principal, (who was always one 
of a conſiderable family) the Abbot of SAINT 
AucusTiN, perceiving her fixed in her ſcheme 
of life, procured her to be named the Lady Abbeſs 


of it. 


I8aBELLA, who had never as yet been ſepara- 
ted from her ſiſter, would, on this occaſion, moſt 
willingly have taken the veil. The ſame roof,” 
ſays ſhe, ©* hath ever hitherto covered us,— the 
ſame have been our wiſhes,— the ſame our pur- 
ſuits ;—the grave hath divided us from thoſe, who 
taught us the amiableneſs of friendſhip,— and 
ſhall alone divide us from one another!“ 


The Abbot was much hurt by this declaration 
of his niece. He deſired her to baniſh from her 
thought, ſuch a reſolution ; and failed not to inti- 
mate to her, that Fxaxczs, having devoted her- 
ſelf to the cloiſter ſhe remained the only ſupport 
of the family of St. Clair; that her virtues ſhould 


rather embelliſh ſociety, than be loſt within the 
walls 


19 


walls of a monaſtery; and wiſhed ſhe would by 
accepting ſome alliance of ſuitable rank and for- 
tune, rather permit thoſe accompliſhments to be 
ſeen by the world, which ſhe ſought to hide in ob- 


livion. 


Frances, on her part, however ſhe was 
charmed with this teſtimony of her ſiſter's affec- 
tion, joined in ſentiment with her uncle, expreſ- 
fing to her, how much happier ſhe ſhould be, to 
ſee her ſettle herſelf by marriage, and imitate the 
good life and example of their excellent mother. 


„ am not, you know,” ſays ſhe, © by the re- 
ligious office I fill, tied down to all thoſe rules, 
which of courſe muſt be impoſed on you; my li- 
berty remains; we ſhall have conſtant opportuni- 
ties of continuing that intercourſe of love, our 
hearts ſo mutually deſire. It will be the higheſt 
pleaſure to me, to ſee you united to a man wor- 
thy your choice; preſerving in our father's caſtle, 
that hoſpitality, for which it hath ſo long been 
famed; and whenever you ſhall wiſh to make a 
ſhort retreat from the buſtle of the world, our 
holy houſe will afford you a peaceable aſylum. 


It was not but with great difficulty, nor even 
till much time after, that, by the repeated ſolici- 
tations of FRANcEs, and her uncle, IsaBELLA, 


was 
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was prevailed on to relinquiſh entirely, her inten- 

tions of entering on a monaſtic life. She reſided 
for ſome time, in her father's venerable old man- 
fion on the Medway, accompanied by a widowed 
aunt, her father's ſiſter ; who, at intervals, attend- 
ed her on viſits to Fxaxcts, and alſo, at particu- 
lar ſeaſons, to the Abbot, at bis houſe, which was 
a noble building, adjoining to the monaſtery of 
ST. AUGUSTIN., 


It was in one of theſe viſits to her uncle, that 
ſhe became acquainted with Henry De Belville, be- 
tween whoſe father and the Abbot, there had long 
ſubſiſted a moſt firm friendſhip. He was of good 
birth, though much inferior to Is ABB LLA in for- 
tune; his father's eſtate having greatly ſuffered in 
the confuſion of thoſe turbulent times. 


Belville was now in his twenty-ninth year; his 
figure was graceful, and manly, and, to a diſpoſi- 
tion as amiable as his perſon, was joined an under- 
ſtanding both quick and ſtrong, and which had 
been improved by the moſt extenſive education, 
that the faſhion of the age allowed. He had been 
{ent to travel over Eu RO E, had reſided in feve- 
ral of its principal courts; and was now on his re- 
turn from a ſhort expedition into France, and had 
ſtopped at CanTzrBuRyY, to pay his reſpects to 

| H h the 
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the Abbot, and to deliver certain letters with 
which he had been charged, 


Belville, on his firſt return to Ex GLAS b, a few 
years previous to the preſent period, bad been 
honoured by the patronage of Ricuauy Duks 
of GroucEsTER; near whole perſon, he held an 
employment, which could not long diſpenſe with 
his abſence; for that prince, being now mounted 
on the throne of ENGLAND, the whole nation was 
thrown into an hoſtile ſtate. 


It will not be wondered at, if after Belville and 
ISABELLA had been a few days together, their 
mutual accompliſhments, and their mutual defire 
to pleaſe, ſhould have made them much charmed 
with one another. Belville felt himſelf enamoured 
of his fair companion, and had the ſatisfaction to 
perceive, that his attention to her was not thrown 
away. Though he took leave, after a ſhort time, 
to go to Lo NDO, yet he found an excuſe for re- 
turning very ſoon; and having reaſon to think he 
had made a favourable impreſſion on IsastLLaA, 
did not long heſitate to propoſe himſelf to her, as 
one who would be happy to paſs his life, in the ſocie- 
ty of ſo engaging a woman. His offer was not leſs 
pleaſing to ISAB ELLA, than it was to her uncle, 
and FRANCES; the latter of whom agreed to give 


up 


6 


up to her ſiſter, her right in the caſtle of St. Clair, 
where it was propoſed they ſhould reſide. 


Every thing was preparing for their nuptials; 
and nothing could wear a fairer face of proſperity, 
than did this purpoſed union of true and diſinter- 
eſted affection. But the ſucceſsful progreſs that 
the arms of HENRY of RicumonD now made in 
the kingdom, had obliged Ricnary to oppoſe 
them with his utmoſt force, and to ſummon all his 
ſervants to attend his camp ; amongſt whom, as 
before mentioned, was the intended bridegroom ; 
who at this time would moſt willingly have waved 
the ſervice, had not his own nice ſenſe of honour, 
and his zeal for his royal malter, overcome every 
private motive. 


Were I to follow cloſely, the manuſcript from 


whence the ſubſtance of this ſtory is drawn, it 
would lead me into ſome of the hiſtorical tranſac- 
tions of thoſe times, which are already ſufficiently 
known; only it is worthy of being remembered, 
that there are encomiums beſtowed on the charac- 
ter, and perſon of Rican»; upon both of which 
hiſtorians have thrown ſo much deformity. I ſhall 
therefore paſs over thoſe circumſtances, which are 
foreign to my ſubjeQ; and only obſerve, that the 
unfortunate Belville was amongſt thoſe of the 
king's followers, who ſhared their royal maſter's 
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fate in Bos worn FIELD. He was near Rich- 
ARD in great part of the battle, and was alſo a wit- 
neſs of his death; and his own horſe being killed 
under him, either by the fall, or by being tram- 
pled on in the confuſion, his thigh was broken; 
and, after Ricumond's party had obtained the 
victory, this gallant youth was carried, with ſeve- 
ral others wounded, into LEIGEST ER, where, his 
rank being known, he was lodged in a 3 
of Black Friars, in that city. 


His page, Bertram, who had ſerved him from 
bis infancy, took care that every affiſtance ſhould 
be procured him; but the fever, which was occa- 
ſioned by the accident, together with many brui- 
ſes he had received, neither gave himſelf, or thoſe 
about him, any other proſpett, but that of ap- 
proaching death. 


Thoſe who contemplate Belville a few weeks 
before, in the full vigour of youth, flattering 
himſelf with every expeQation of happineſs, that 
virtue, fortune, anda union with one of the love- 
lieſt of women, could preſent to his imagination; 
and now picture him ſtretched on a poor pallet, 
—ſurrounded by a parcel of mendicant friars,— 
his countenance ſhrunk and wan,—and his eyes 
fixed with humility and refignation, on a cruci- 
fix which they held before him, cannot ſurely, by 
| the 
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the contraſt, avoid dropping a ſigh, at the fallacy 
of human hopes! 


A little before he expired, he deſired to be left 
alone with his Page, that he might give him his 
lateſt orders, 


« Bertram,” ſays he, looking wiſtfully on him, 
* the day that hath ruined our Sovereign's for- 
ce tune, hath blaſted mine! and that too, in the 
% moment when it ſhone the faireſt! Thou wilt 
e ſoon render me the laſt of thy faithful ſervices! 
& Let my body reſt with the fathers of this houſe, 


* and as ſoon as thou hath ſeen its due rites per- 


* formed, ſpeed thee to CanTERBURY, and ac- 
« quaint the holy Abbot of ST. AucusTiN, with 
© the bloody event of yeſterday. Conjure him, 
e that he unfold it to my intended bride, in ſuch 
& a manner as his diſcretion ſhall adviſe. Bear her 
© this jewel from my finger, in token, that my laſt 
e thoughts dwelt on her; and tell her; my only 
e ſigh in leaving the world, was for the loſing her, 
« whoſe virtues ſo embelliſh it!” 


The faithful Bertram dropped a tear of affeftion 
and gratitude, over the grave of his gallant ma- 
ſter; and journeying to CANTERBURY With a 
burſting heart, preſented himſelf before the Ab, 
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bot, with ſuch a countenance, as hardly needed a 
tongue to tell his melancholy errand. 


The arrival of Belville's Page, could not be 
long a ſecret to IsaBELLa, who was then at her 
uncle's; and whoſe mind inſtantly foreboded 
ſome extraordinary event ; though the news of 
the battle had not yet reached that city. 


When Saint Clair was himſelf ſufficiently com- 
poſed, to open the mournful buſineſs to his niece, 
he ſpared none of that ghoſtly comfort, which a 
good man would offer on ſuch an occaſion; 
though the amount of all that can be ſaid to the 
ſons and daughters of affliction, is no more than 
this, that it is our duty, and our intereſt, to bear, 
with patience, that which is not in our power to 
alter! The emotions of nature muſt ſubſide, be- 
fore the ſoothing voice of reaſon can be heard! 


ISABELLA, after giving way to the firſt tranſ- 
ports of paſſion, aſſumed a fortitude, and reſigna- 
tion, which her piety alone could inſpire. She 
deſired that Bertram might be detained, two, or 
three days, at the monaſtery, and as ſoon as her 
mind was more fortified, ſhe would diſpatch him 
to her filter Fxances, whom ſhe could then bear 
to ſee with more calmneſs; and to whom ſhe ſent 
the following letter, by the hands of the page. 


&« Moſt 
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ce Moſt beloved Siſter, 


ee J am plunged from the height of imaginary 
* happineſs, into the depth of real diſtreſs! The 
« meſſenger who delivers this, will inform you of 
© my ſituation, and to him I refer you for parti. 
& culars, which I am unable to dwell on. Belville 


« is no more! All that dream of happineſs which 


« I hoped for, from an alliance with that dear, 


© that amiable man, is vaniſhed in an inſtant! 


and I wake into a world, that hath no object 
« for my regard, but the affection of my ever ten- 
« der FRaxces! I ſupport my adverſity with all 
« the fortitude I can ſummon up; but heaven 
* only knows the ſtruggles of my heart! From 
te the time that the united ſolicitations of you, 
and my uncle, prevailed on me (though reluc- 
© tantly) to abſent myſelf from you, my foul hath 


« been agitated between hope and diſappointment! 


„ will truſt the fallacy of the world no more; 
« the remainder of my days ſhall be paſſed with 
you; and we will end life as we began it, in an 
« inſeparable union. Your converſe, and the ſo- 


« litude of a cloiſter, can alone reſtore tranquillity | 


* to the mind, of your ever faithful, and diſconſo- 
é late, A ISABELLA,” 


When the Lady Abbeſs ſaw her ſiſter, ſhe found 
her ſtill more confirmed in her reſolution of en- 
tering 
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tering on a monaſtic life. Her Uncle, conceiving 
it might beſt reſtore a calm to her troubled ſpirits, 
no longer oppoſed it; and as ſoon as her affairs 
were properly adjuſted, and every thing prepared, 
ſhe took the veil in the convent where Frxaxces 


preſided, 


IsABELLA, now found in religion, the only 
conſolation for her paſt misfortunes; and though 
the remembrance of her beloved Belville, would 
often come acroſs her, and ſpread a temporary 
gloom over her mind, yet ſhe conſtantly ſtrove to 
diſpel it by piety and refignation. The Two Srs- 
TERS enjoyed all that heartfelt pleaſure, which 
ariſes from rooted friendſhip; and, as the effes 
of benevolent diſpoſitions operate on all around, 


theirs ſerved to communicate happineſs to all the 
Siſterhood. | 


The Manuſcript informs us, that after theſe la- 
dies had paſſed near fourteen years in this peaceful 
retirement, the Abbeſs was ſeized with an alarm- 
ing fever, the effects of which hung ſo long upon 
her, that they greatly endangered her life. It is 
not difficult to conceive, how ſevere IsaBztrLrA's 
ſufferings were, in this dreadful interval of ſuſ- 
penſe and apprehenſion, or the anxieties of her 
mind, till her Siſter was reſtored to health. 


FRANCES, 
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Francrzs, during her illneſs, had made a pri- 
vate vow to the Blessed Virgin Mary, that if ſhe 
recovered, ſhe would ſend ſome coſtly preſent to 
a chapel, which was conſecrated to her, at a little 
port, called Bxavsrow or BROAD-STAIRS, in 
the Iſle of Thanet (part of which chapel is at this 
day remaining); and in which, her image was 
eſteemed to work ſuch great miracles, that Pil- 
grims came from parts very remote, to viſit u; 
and it was held in ſuch veneration, that all ſhips 
paſſing within fight of it, are reported to have con- 
ſtantly lowered their top-ſails, to falute it: And 
the feaſt of the Invention of the holy croſs, which 
was the third day of May, being to be celebrated 
there, with great ſolemyricy, her gratitude for her 
recovery, and for the ſuppoſed interceſſion of the 
Virgin, determined her to go herſelf at that time, 


and fulfil her vow. 


ISABELLA obtained permiſſion to accompany 
her Siſter in this devout purpoſe; and the roads 
being little frequented in that age, and a horfe 
almoſt the only conveyance, they reſolved to put 
themſelves, with two attendants, aboard a paſ- 
ſage ſloop, that uſually went, at ſtated times from 
FEVERSHAM to BROAD-STAIRS, and other parts 


along the coaſt, between that place and the 


Downs. 
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| They ſet fail in the evening, but had not been 
at ſea above two hours, before a violent ſtorm a- 
roſe. Every one who is acquainted with the navi- 
gation of this coaſt, quite to the mouth of the 


Trames knows how difficult it is rendered by 


reaſon, of the many flats, and banks of ſand, that 
obſtrutt it. 


The ſuddenneſs and fury of the ſtorm, together 
with the thunder and lightning that accompanied 
it, threw a diſmay imongſt all the paſſengers; and 
the mariners, from the oppoſition of the wind and 
tide, were unable to direct the veſſel. To purſue 
their courſe was impracticable; they therefore at- 
tempted to ſave themſelves, by running in on the 
ſhore, at a little place called RzcuLrvtr (which 
is a ſmall village though of great antiquity, fituat- 
ed on the border of the Ifle of Thanet; ) but the 
advance of night, and a thick fog, prevented them 
from diſcerning exactly, whereabout they were. 
Every endeavour to reach the ſhore was fruſtrated 
by the ftorm driving them from it; and their fails 
being all ſhattered, a ſudden ſwell of the ſea, bore 
them quite out of their direQion, and ſtruck the 


veſſel on a bank of ſand, called the Horſe, that lies 
a little off from RRC LVER. 


The ſurprize—the confuſion and the image of 
death, that muſt naturally ruſh into the minds of 


people, 
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people, who are on the point of being wrecked, 
can only be juſtly felt, or deſcribed, by thoſe, who 
have ſtood in ſo dreadful a ſituation, Each one 
recommended himlelf to Gop, to his Tutelar 
Saint, The mariners hoiſted out their long boat, 
as precipitately as they could; and that which 
molt agitated the thoughts of Frances and Is a- 
BELLA, Was, the mutual preſervation of each 


other. 


Scarce was the boat on the ſurface of the waves, 
when every one was eager to ruſh into it; for it 
was certain the veſſel muſt bulge in a few hours, 
and, to add to the horror, night advanced. The 
Captain, almoſt by force, dragged the Lady Ab- 
beſs, and her Siſter, from the cabin, and ſcarce 
had he helped the firſt, half dead as ſhe was, down 
the fide of the ſhip, when thoſe who were already 
in the boat, finding they muſt all periſh, if more 
got in, puſhed off inſtantly, and rowed towards 
ſhore, in ſpite of the menaces of the Captain, who 
ſtood on deck, ſupporting IsaBELL A, the intrea- 
ties of the Abbeſs, who was wild to return, or the 
cries of the paſſengers left behind. 


The only faint hope which now remained to 
thoſe on board, was, that the veſſel might poſſibly 


hold together, till ſome aſſiſtance could be obtain. 
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ed from the ſhore ; which they ſtill flattered them- 
ſelves would come, in caſe the boat reach the land, 
which it providentially did, though with the utmoſt 
riſk. Every one who remained in the veſſel was 
reſigned to their fate; and ſurrounded as Is a- 
BELL A was, by impending death, it afforded no 
{mall conſolation to her, to think there was a poſh 
bility that her Siſter had eſcaped. 


It was four hours after the arrival of the boat, 
before any one durſt venture out; when, the ſtorm. 
abating, with the departure of the tide, and the 
day being near grawing, a large boat put off to 
the wreck. When thoſe who went to aſſiſt, got to 
it, they found all the people on board, refuged in 
different places beneath the deck, great part of 
which was broken away. IsABELLA had remain- 
ed in the cabin; one fide of which was alſo waſhed 
off, and the room half filled with water; ſhe was 
almoſt exhauſted, by the terrors ſhe had ſuſtained, 
the bruiſes ſhe had received, and the extreme cold 
in which ſhe had fo long ſuffered. They led her 
with the utmoſt gentleneſs from this wretched 
place, while ſhe, all pale, and trembling, ſcarcely 
comprehended at firſt what they were doing; yet 
life ſeemed to fluſh a new in her countenance, on 
hearing that her Siſter was preſerved, 
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As ſoon as they had brought her on ſhore, ſhe 
was ſupported by ſeveral women, who were waiting 


to receive her; and conducted to the houſe where 


the LadyAbbeſs was. FRAN CES, tranſported at the 
firſt fight of her Siſter, ran out to meet IsAnELLA, 
who, the moment ſhe approached, made an effort 
to ſpring forward to her, but ſunk down, over- 
powered, into the arms of her attendants. FRA N-. 
cts claſped her hands, and in her eager joy would 
have uttered ſomething, but could only faintly 
pronounce her name, and fell at her feet in a 


{woon, 


Is4BELLA was immediately put into bed, and 


received every aſſiſtance that could be procured; 
but her ſtrength and ſpirits were ſo far exhauſted, 
by the terror and fatigue, which her mind and 


body had undergone, and by remaining ſo many 


hours in water, that ſhe lived but till the ny 
of the following day. 


Pa though ſtill ſinking from the ſhock 
and agitation of the preceding night, forgot, in her 
attention to her Siſter, her own ſufferings. She 
never ſtirred from her bedſide, and often accuſed 
herſelf, as being the fatal cauſe of all that had be- 
fallen her, by ſuffering her attendance in this ex- 
pedition, Is ABEZLLA chid her for thinking ſo, 


declaring, 
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declaring, it was the will of Heaven, to which ſhe 
patiently ſubmitted. © Though we came into the 
world together,” ſays ſhe * yet as we were not deſ- 
tined to periſh together, a time muſt inevitably 
have come, when death would have diſſolved our 
union. I rejoice that I am not the ſurvivor. I 
die, where I have ever wiſhed to live, in the arms 
of the moſt beloved of Siſters. Pray for the re- 
poſe of my ſoul; and lay me in the tomb which 
you have allotted to be your own, that one grave 


may in death hold our Remains, who in life had 
but one heart.” 


The loſs of Iſabella plunged the Lady Abbe“ 
into that deep diſtreſs, which minds, formed like 
her's, with the nobleſt ſentiments of tenderneſs, 
and benevolence, muſt, on ſuch a trial, inevitably 
feel. She cauſed the body of her unfortunate Siſ- 
ter to be tranſported in ſolemnity, to their con- 
vent; where, after it had been expoſed with accuſ- 
tomed rites, it was depoſited with every mark of 
reſpect, in a vault, on one fide of the ſhrine of St. 
Benedict, bedewed with tears of the moſt heart-felt 


ſorrow, dropped from the eyes of all the Siſter- 
hood. | 


When time and reſlection had ſomewhat calmed 
her affliction, Fx axcis failed not to tranſmit, by 


the 
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the hands of her Confeſſor (her Uncle the Abbot, 


having been ſometime dead) her intended offering 
to the Virgin of Bro ap-STAIRs, accompanied by 
a donation of twelve maſſes, to be ſaid for the re- 
poſe of IsABELLA's foul. And ſoon after, to per- 
petuate the memory of her Siſter, as well as to di- 
rect mariners in their courſe, that they might 
eſcape the ſad calamity herſelf had fo fatally expe- 
rienced, ſhe cauſed an ancient church that ſtood 
on a riſing ground juſt above the village of RE- 
CULVER, and which was greatly fallen into decay, 
to be reſtored, and much enlarged, and eretted 
Two Spiral Towers at the end thereof; the which 
ſhe directed ſhould be called THE SISTERS; 
and to this day it retains the name, and is a fea 
mark of great utility. 


In leſs than ſeven years, the whole church was 
completed; which fhe endowed very liberally, by 
a grant out of her own fortune; and ordained, that 
there ſhould be celebrated one ſolemn maſs on the 
firſt day of every month (the wreck having hap- 
pened on the firſt of May; ) and that a perpetual 
litany ſhould be ſung, for the eternal peace of the 
departed ISABELLA. 


She lived to ſee this her will executed, as well 
as to beſtow many other charitable donations, not 
| only 
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only on the convent over which ſhe preſided, but 
on ſeveral other religious inſtitutions; and was, 
from her amiable character, and pious example, 


beloved, and reſpected to the laſt hour of her life. 


She ſurvived IS ABELLA eleven years, and died 
moſt ſincerely, and deſervedly lamented, towards 
the end of the year 1512. 


Her remains purſuant to her own deſire, were 
depoſited by the ſide of thoſe of her Siſter, with 
all that ſolemnity due to her high rank, and office, 
A monument was eretted near to the place, where 
they were interred, with their figures kneeling, 
hand in hand, before a croſs, and beneath it, a 
plate of braſs, recording their unſhaken friendſhip. 


Faithful,— congenial ſpirits! in whatſoever 
worlds ye reſide, peace be your lot! as virtue was 
your portion here! Long, long may this memorial 
of your love remain! to guide the dubious veſſel 
in its courſe, and make your names bleſt by the 
wanderers of the deep! 


FR - 
«2 


NO 
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NO TRUE HAPPINESS 


WITHOUT VIRTUE. 


11 all the good that individuals find, 

Or God and nature meant to mere mankind, 

Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of ſenſe, 

Lie in three words, Health, Peace, and Compe- 
tence, 

But Health conſiſts in temperance alone; 

And Peace oh Virtue! Peace in all thy own, 

The good or bad, the gifts of fortune gain; 

But theſe leſs taſte them, as they worſe obtain. 

Say In purſuit of profit or delight | 

Who riſk the moſt, that take wrong means, or 
right? LS | 

Of Vice or Virtue, whether bleſt or curſt, 

Which meets contempt, or which compaſſion firſt?- 

Count all th' advantage proſp'rous Vice attains, 

Tis but what Virtue flies from and diſdains: 

And grant the bad what happineſs they would, 

One they muſt want, which is to paſs for good, 

O blind to truth, and God's whole ſcheme below 

Who fancy bliſs to Vice, to Virtue woe! 

Who ſees and follows that great ſcheme the beſt; 

Beſt knows the bleſſings and will moſt be bleſt. 

But fools, the Good alone, unhappy call, 

For ills or accidents that chance to all, 
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What makes all phyſical or moral ill? 

There deviates nature, and here wanders will. 
God ſends not ill, if rightly underſtood, 

Or partial ill is univerſal Good, 

Or change admits, or nature lets it fall; 

Short and but rare, till man improv it all. 
Know then this truth (enough for man to know) 
Virtue alone, is happineſs below. 

The only point where human bliſs ſtands ſtill, 
And taſtes the good without the fall to ill; 
Where only merit conſtant pay receives, 

Is bleſt in what it takes and what it gives; 

The joy unequal'd if its end it gain 

And if it loſe attended with no pain 

Without ſatiety, tho' e'er ſo bleſs'd, 

And but more reliſh'd as the more diſtrefs'd: 
The broadeſt mirth unfeeling folly wears, 

Leſs pleafing far than Virtue's very tears : 
Good, from each object, from each place acquir'd, 
For ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd; 

Never elated, while one man's oppreſs'd 
Never dejected, while another's bleſs'd ; 
And where no wants, no wiſhes can remain, 


Since but to wiſh more Virtue, is to gain. 


A STRIK- 


Striking hiece of History. 


DWARD the third, after the battle of Creſ- 
ſy, laid ſiege to Calais. He had fortified 
his camp in ſo impregnable a manner, that all the 
efforts of France proved inefſectual to raiſe the 
ſiege, or throw ſuccours into the city. The citi- 
zens, however, under the conduct of Count 
Vienne, their gallant governor, made an admira- 
ble defence. Day after day the Engliſh effected 
many a breach, which they repeatedly expected 
to ſtorm by morning; but, when morning ap- 
peared, they wondered to behold new ramparts 
raiſed, nightly erected out of the ruins which the 
day bad made. 


France had now put the fickle into her ſecond 
harveſt fince Edward with his victorious army fat 
down before the town. The eyes of all Europe 
were intent on the iſſue. The Engliſh made their 
approaches and attacks without remiſſion ; but 
the citizens were as obſtinate in repelling all their 


efforts. 


At length, ſamine did more for Edward than 
arms. After the citizens had devoured the lean 


carcaſes of their ſtarved cattle, they tore up old 
K K 2 foundations 
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foundations and rubbiſh in ſearch of vermin, 
They fed on boiled leather and the weeds of ex- 
hauſted gardens, and a morſel of damaged corn 
was accounted a matter of luxury. 


In this extremity they reſolved to attempt the 
enemy's camp. They boldly ſallied forth; the 
Engliſh joined battle; and, after a long and def. 
perate engagement, Count Vienne was taken pri- 
ſoner ; and the citizens, who ſurvived the ſlaugh- 
ter, retired within their gates, | 


On the captivity of the governor, the command 
devolved upon Euſtace St. Pierre, the mayor of 


the town, a man of mean birth, but of exalted 
virtue. 


Euſtace now found himſelf under the neceſſity 
of capitulating, and offered to deliver to Edward, 
the city, with all the poſſeſſions and wealth of the 


inhabitants, provided he permitted them to depart 
with life and liberty. 


As Edward had long ſince expected to aſcend 
the throne of France, he was exaſperated to the 
laſt degree, againſt theſe people, whoſe ſole valour 
had defeated his warmeſt hopes; he therefore de- 
termined to take an exemplary revenge, though 
he wiſhed to avoid the imputation of cruelty. 

He 
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He anſwered, by Sir Walter Mauny, that they 
all deſerved capital puniſhment, as obſtinate trai- 
tors to him their true and natural ſovereign. That, 
however, in his wonted clemency, he conſented 
to pardon the bulk of the plebians, provided they 
would deliver up ſix of their principal citizens, 
with halters about their necks, as victims of due 
atonement for that ſpirit of rebellion with which 
they had enflamed the vulgar herd. 


All the remains of this deſolate city were con- 
vened in the great ſquare, and, like men arraigned 
at a tribunal from whence there was no appeal, 
expetted with beating hearts the ſentence of their 
conqueror. 


When Sir Walter had declared his meſſage, 
conſternation and pale diſmay was impreſſed on 
every face. Each looked upon death as his own 
inevitable lot; for how ſhould they deſire to be 
ſaved at the price propoſed? whom had they to 
deliver fave parents, brothers, kindred, or valiant 
neighbours, who had ſo often expoſed their lives 
in their defence? To a long and deep ſilence, 
deep ſighs and groans ſucceeded ; till Euſtace St. 
Pierre, getting up to a little eminence, thus ad- 
dreſſed the aſſembly. 


„ My friends, we are brought to great ſtraits 
this 
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this day, we muſt either ſubmit to the terms of 
our cruel and enſnaring conqueror, or yield up 
our tender infants, our wives and chaſte daughters, 


to the bloody and brutal luſts of the violating 
ſoldiery. 


« Look about, you my friends, and fix your eyes 
on the perſons, whom you wiſh to deliver up as 
the victims of your own ſafety. Which of theſe 
would you appoint to the rack, the axe, or the hal- 
ter? Is there any here who has not fought for you, 
who has not bled for you? who through the length 
of this inveterate ſiege, has not ſuffered fatigues 
and miſeries, a thouſand times worſe than death, 
that you and yours might ſurvive to days of peace 
and proſperity? Is it your preſervers, then, whom 
you would deſtine to deſtruftion? You will not, 
you cannot do it. Juſtice, honour, humanity, 
make ſuch a treaſon impoſſible.” | 


« Where then is our reſource, is there any ex- 
pedient left, whereby we may avoid guilt and in- 
famy on the one hand, or the deſolation and hor. 
rors of a ſacked city on the other? there is, my 
Friends, there is one expedientleft; a gracious, an 
excellent, a God-like expedient! Is there any 
here to whom virtue is dearer than life; let him 
offer himſelf an oblation for the ſafety of his peo- 


ple! He ſhall not fail of a bleſſed approbation from 
| that 
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that Power, who offered up his only ſon for the 
ſalvation of mankind.” 


He ſpoke—but a univerſal filence enſued. 
Each man looked around for the example of that 
virtue and magnanimity in others, which all wiſhed 
to approve in themſelves, though they wanted the 
reſolution. 


At length St. Pierre reſumed “ It had been. 
baſe in me, my fellow citizens to propoſe any mat- 
ter of damage to others, which I myſelf had not 
been willing to undergo in my own perſon. But 
I held it ungenerous to deprive any man of that 
preference and eſtimation which might attend a 
firſt offer, on ſo ſignal an occaſion. For I doubt 
not but there are many here as ready, nay, more 
zealous of this martyrdom than I can be, however 
modeſty and the fear of imputed oſtentation may 
with-hold them from being foremoſt in exhibiting 
their merits.” | 


Indeed, the ſtation, to which the captivity of 
Lord Vienne has unhappily raiſed me, imparts a 
Tight to be the firſt in giving my life for your 
ſakes, I give it freely, I give it chearfully, who 
comes next?“ 


Your Son! exclaimed a youth, not yet come 
to maturity.—“ Ah my child! cried St. Pierre, 
I am, 
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this day, we muſt either ſubmit to the terms of 
our cruel and enſnaring conqueror, or yield up 
our tender infants, our wives and chaſte daughters, 
to the bloody and brutal luſts of the violating 


ſoldiery. 


Look about, you my friends, and fix your eyes 
on the perſons, whom you wiſh to deliver up as 
the victims of your own ſafety. Which of theſe 
would you appoint to the rack, the axe, or the hal- 
ter? Is there any here who has not fought for you, 
who has not bled for you? who through the length 
of this inveterate ſiege, has not ſuffered fatigues 
and miſeries, a thouſand times worſe than death, 
that you and yours might ſurvive to days of peace 
and proſperity? Is it your preſervers, then, whom 
you would deſtine to deſtruttion? You will not, 
you cannot do it. Juſtice, honour, humanity, 
make ſuch a treaſon impoſſible.” 


« Where then is our reſource, is there any ex- 
pedient left, whereby we may avoid guilt and in- 
famy on the one hand, or the deſolation and hor. 
rors of a ſacked city on the other? there is, my 
Friends, there is one expedient left; a gracious, an 
excellent, a God-like expedient! Is there any 
here to whom virtue is dearer than life; let him 
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that Power, who offered up his only ſon for the 
ſalvation of mankind.” 


He ſpoke—but a univerſal filence enſued. 
Each man looked around for the example of that 
virtue and magnanimity in others, which all wiſhed 
to approve in themſelves, though they wanted the 
reſolution. 


* 


At length St. Pierre reſumed “ It had been 
baſe in me, my fellow citizens to propoſe any mat- 
ter of damage to others, which I myſelf had not 
been willing to undergo in my own perſon. But 
I held it ungenerous to deprive any man of that 
preference and eſtimation which might attend a 
firſt offer, on ſo ſignal an occaſion. For I doubt 
not but there are many here as ready, nay, more 
zealous of this martyrdom than I can be, however 
modeſty and the fear of imputed oftentation may 
with-hold them from being foremoſt in exhibiting 
their merits.” | 


Indeed, the ſtation, to which the captivity of 
Lord Vienne has unhappily raiſed me, imparts a 
Tight to be the firſt in giving my life for your 
ſakes, I give it freely, I give it chearfully, who 
comes next?“ 


Your Son! exclaimed a youth, not yet come 
to maturity, * Ah my child! cried St. Pierre, 
I am, 
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J am, then twice ſacrificed. —But, no- I have 
rather begotten thee a ſecond time.—Thy years 
are few but full, my ſon! the victim of virtue has 
reached the utmoſt purpoſe and goal of mortality. 
Who next, my friends ?=—This is the hour of 
heroes——Your kinsman, cried John de Aire! 
Your kinſman, cried James Wiſſant! Your kinſ— 
man, cried Peter Wiſlant !—-Ah! exclaimed Sir 
Walter Mauny, burſting into tears, why was I not 
a citizen of Calais? 


The ſixth victim was ſtill wanting but was 
quickly ſupplied, by lot, from numbers who were 
now emulous of fo ennobling an example. 


The keys of the city were then delivered to Sir 
Walter. He took the ſix priſoners into his cus- 
tody. He ordered the gates to be opened, and 
gave charge to his attendants to conduct the re- 
maining citizens with their families through the 
camp of the Engliſh. 


Before they departed, however, "Y deſired per- 
miſſion to take their laſt adieu of their deliverers.— 
What a parting, what a ſcene! They crowded with 
their wives and children about St. Pierre and his 
fellow priſoners. They embraced, they clung 
around, they wept aloud; and the joint clamour 
of their mourning paſſed the gates of the city and 
was heard throughout the cam p. 


The 


C a} 


The Engliſh, by this time, were appriſed of what 
paſſe within Calais. They heard the voice of la- 
mentation and their ſouls were touched with com- 
paſſion; each of the ſoldiers prepared a portion of. 
their own victuals to welcome & entertain the half 
famiſhed inhabitants; and they loaded them with as 
much as their preſent weakneſs was able to bear, 
in order to ſupply them with ſuſtenance by the way: 


At length St. Pierre, and his fellow victims ap- 
peared, under the condu& of Sir Walter, and a 
guard, All the tents of the Engliſh were inſtantly 
emptied. The ſoldiers poured from all parts and 
arranged themſelves on each fide, to behold, to 
contemplate, to admire this little band of patriots, 
as they paſſed. They bowed down: to them on all 
ſides. They murmured their applauſe of that vir- 
tue, which they could not but revere, even in 
enemies. And they regarded thoſe ropes, which 
they had voluntarily aſſumed about their necks as 
enſigns of greater dignity than that of the Britiſh 


garter. 


- As ſoon as they had reached the royat preſence, 
Mauny! ſays the Monarch, are theſe the principal 
inhabitants of Calais? They are, ſays Mauny, 
they are not only the principal men of Calais, they 
are the principal men of France, my lord, if Vir- 
tue has any ſhare in the act of ennobling. Were 

LI they 
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they delivered peaceably, ſays Edward; was 
there no reſiſtance, no commotion among the 
people? Not, in the leaft, my lord; the people 
would have periſhed rather than have delivered 
the leaſt of theſe to your majeſty. They are ſelf... 
delivered, ſelf-devoted, and come to offer up 
their ineſtimable heads as an example equivalent 
for the ranſom of thouſands. 


Edward was ſecretly piqued at this reply of Sir 
Walter, but he knew the privilege of a Britiſh 
ſubjeQ, and ſuppreſſed his reſentment. Experi- 
ence, ſays he, hath ever ſhewn that lenity only 
ſerves to invite people to new crimes. Severity 
at times, is indiſpenſably neceſſary to deter ſubjetts 
into ſubmiſſion by puniſhment and example. Go, 
he cried to an officer, lead theſe men to execution: 
your rebellion, continued he, addreſſing himſelf to 
St. Pierre, your rebellion againſt me the natural 
heir of your crown, is highly aggravated by your 
preſent preſumption and affront of my power. — 
We have nothing to aſk of your Majeſty, ſaid 
Euſtace, fave what you cannot refuſe us. — What 
is that ?= Your eſteem, my Lord, ſaid Euſtace, 
and went out with his companions. 


At this inſtant a ſound of triumph was heard 
throughout the Camp. The queen had juſt ar- 


rived 
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rived with a powerful reinforcement of thoſe gal- 


lant ſoldiers, at the head of whom ſhe had con- 
quered Scotland, and taken their king captive. 


Sir Walter Mauny ſlew to receive her Majeſty, 
and briefly informed her of the particulars reſpect- 
ing the fix victims. 2 


As ſoon as ſhe had been welcomed by Edward 
and his court, ſhe deſired a private audience. 
% My Lord, ſaid ſhe, the queſtion I am to enter 
upon 1s not touching the lives of a few mechanics; 
it reſpects a matter, more eſtimable than the lives 
of all the natives of France; it reſpe&ts the ho- 
nour of the Engliſh nation; it reſpe&s the glory 
of my Edward, my huſband and my King.” 


* You think you have ſentenced ſix of your 
enemies to death. No, my Lord they have ſen- 
tenced themſelves, and their execution would be 
the execution of their own orders, not the orders 
of Edward.” | 


They have behaved themſelves worthily, they 
have behaved themſelves greatly; I cannot but 
reſpect, while I envy, while I hate them, for leav- 
ing us no ſhare in the honour of this action, ſave 
_ that of granting a poor and indiſpenſible pardon.” 


« 1 admit they have deſerved way thing that 
L 12 1s 
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is evil at your hands. They have proved the 
moſt inveterate and moſt efficacious of your ene. 
mies. They alone have withſtood the rapid courſe 
of your conqueſts, and have with-held from you 
the crown to which you were born. Is it there- 
fore that you would reward them? that you would 
gratify their deſire, that you would indulge their 
ambition, and enwreath them with everlaſting 
glory and applauſe ?” 


© But if ſuch a death would exalt mechanics 
over the fame of the moſt illuſtrious heroes, how 
would the name of my Edward, with all his tri- 
umphs and honours be tarniſhed thereby! Would 
it not be ſaid that magnanimity and virtue are 
grown odious in the eyes of the monarch of Bri- 
tain ?. and the objeAs whom he deſtines to the 
puniſhment of felons, are the very men who de- 
ſerve the praiſe and eſteem of mankind? The ſtage 
on which they ſhould ſuffer, would be to them a 
ſtage of honour, but a ſtage of ſhame to Edward, 
a reproach to his conqueſts, a dark and indelible 
diſgrace to his name.” 


* No, my Lord. Let us rather diſappoint the 
ſaucy ambition of theſe burghers, who wiſh to in- 
yeſt themſelves with glory at our expence. We 
cannot, indeed, wholly deprive them of the merit 


of a ſacrifice fo novly intended, but we may cut 
them 
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them ſhort of their deſires; in the place of that 
death by which their glory would be conſummate, 
let us bury them under gifts, let us put them to 
ſhame with praiſes; we ſhall thereby defeat them 
of that popular opinion which never fails to attend 


thoſe who ſuffer in the cauſe of virtue.” 


I am convinced; you have prevailed; be it ſo, 
cried Edward, prevent the execution; have them 
inſtantly before us!“ 


They came, when the queen, with anaſpe@ and 
accents diffuſing ſweetneſs, thus beſpoke them. 


« Natives of France, and the inhabitants of 
Calais, ye have put us to vaſt expence of blood 
and treaſure in the recovery of our juſt and natu- 
ral inheritance; but you atted up to the beſt of an 
erroneous judgment, and we admire and honour 
in you that valour and virtue, by which we are ſo 
long kept out of our rightful poſſeſſions. ey 


You noble burghers, you excellent citizens! 
though you were tenfold the enemies of our per- 
ſon and our throne, we can feel nothing on our 
part, ſave reſpect and affection for you. You 
have been ſufficiently teſted. We looſe your 
chains, we ſnatch you from the ſcaffold, and we 
thank you for that leſſon of humiliation which you 

teach 
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teach us, when you ſhew us that excellence is not 
of blood, of title or ſtation; that virtue gives a 
dignity ſuperior to that of kings; and that thoſe, 
whom the Almighty informs with ſentiments like 


yours, are juſtly and eminently raiſed above all 
human diſtinctions.“ 


« You are now free to depart to your kinsfolk, 
your countrymen, to all thoſe whoſe lives and 
liberties you have ſo nobly redeemed, provided 
you refuſe not to carry with you the due tokens 
of our eſteem. 


« Yet, we would rather bind you, to ourſelves, 
by every endearing obligation; and for this pur- 
poſe, we offer to you your choice of the gifts and 
honours that Edward has to beſtow. Rivals for 
fame, but always friends to virtue, we wiſh that 
England were entitled to call you her ſons.” 


ce Ah, my Country, exclaimed St. Pierre, it is 
now that I tremble for you. Edward could only 
win your cities, but Philippa conquers hearts.” 


Brave St. Pierre, ſaid the Queen, wherefore 
look you ſo dejected ?—Ah madam! replied St. 
Pierre, when I meet with ſuch another opportu- 
nity of dying, I ſhall not regret that I ſurvived 
this day.“ 


PHA- 
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| Pharaoh's Daughter. 


AST by the margin of her native flood, 
Whoſe fertile waters are well known to fame, 
Fair as the bord'ring flow'rs the princeſs ſtood, 
And rich in bounty as the gen'rous ſtream. 


When lo! a tender cry afflicts her ear, 
The tender cry declares an infant's grief; 
Soon ſhe, who melted at each mortal's care, 
With tend'reſt pity ſought the babe's relief. 


The babe adorn'd in beauty's early bloom, 
But to the laſt diſtreſs expos'd, appears, 

His infant ſoftneſs pleads a milder doom, 
And ſpeaks with all the eloquence of tears. 


The kind Egyptian gaz'd upon his charms, 

And with compaſſion view'd the weeping child; 
She ſnatch'd the little Hebrew to her arms, 

And kiſs'd the infant—the ſweet infant ſmil'd. 


Again ſhe claſps him with a fond embrace, 

Yet more ſhe pities the young ſtranger's woe; 
She wip'd the tears that hung upon his face, 

Her own the while in pious plenty flow. 


Now, cruel father, thy harſh law I ſee, 
And feel that rigour which the Hebrews mourn ;. 
O!] that I could reverſe the dire decree, 
Which dooms the babe a wretch as ſoon as born! 


But 
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But that, alas! exceeds my ſlender pow'r— 
And muſt this tender innocent be ſlain? 
Poor harmleſs babe! born in a luckleſs hour, 
| Yet ſweet as ever ſooth'd a mother's pain. 


Muſt thou, poor undeſerving infant, die? 
No! in my boſom ev'ry danger ſhun; 

A princeſs ſhall thy parents loſs ſupply 
And thou art worthy to be call'd her ſon. 


ON 
Parental Indulgence. 


THE love of progeny ſeems to operate as 

ſtrongly in the brute creation as in the hu- 
man ſpecies, during the helpleſs age of immaturity. 
The guidance of inſtinct, indeed, as it is more 
decifively determinate, ſeems to bring up an off- 
ſpring with leſs deviation from the purpoſes of 
nature, than the ſuperior faculty of reaſon. The 
greater acuteneſs of reaſon leads to heſitation, and 
involves in error, while it is diſtracted by the 
variety of objedts it aſſembles for its choice. The 
bird never injures its young by repletion. The 


young, indeed, of few animals, when left to the 
| care 
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care of the parent, without the interference of 
man, is found to periſh. But it is well known 
how large a proportion of children die under the 
age of two years, in our metropolis. The cauſe 
is in general the neglect of nature for the aids of 
art, proceeding from a degree of fondneſs which 
ſtimulates the parent to take all the care upon her- 
ſelf, and to leave little to the inviſible proceſs of 
natural energies. If the child ſurvive by the vi- 
gour of its conſtitution to a puerile age, even then 
the fondneſs of the parent, moſt amiable in its 
origin, but moſt injurious to the object it moſt 
wiſhes to benefit, is found to deſtroy the very 
purpoſe of living, by endeavouring to render life 
pleaſurable to exceſs, and without viciſſitude. If 
his abſence can be ſo far borne as to permit him 
to enter at a ſchool, an earneſt deſire is expreſſed 
that he may be indulged in all thoſe luxuries of the 
table which pollute the pure ſtream of the infant 
blood, and by overloading the organs of intel- 
lea, preclude the poſſibility of ſolid improvement. 
He, whoſe attention ſhould be engroſſed by his 
book, and who ſhould learn to look on every 
pleaſure of the ſenſes as a ſubordinate pleaſure, is 
taught by the overweening attachment of a pa- 
rent, to have little other care than to pamper thg 


groſſeſt among the animal appetites. 
M m Regularity 
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Regularity of diet, and modeſt decency in all 
the circumſtances of ſcholaſtic life, are often re- 
preſented as the reſult of a too penurious œcono- 
my; and the young pupil no ſooner returns, in 
the days of vacation, to his paternal roof, than he 
is crammed with delicacies, to compenſate the pen- 
ance he has undergone at the place of his education. 
We can derive but little improvement from the 
teacher we contemn. Yet how can the boy avoid 
contempt for the maſter, whom he is taught to 
conſider as totally regardleſs of any thing but his 
own ſordid intereſt, and capable of depriving the 
child committed to his care of his proper ſuſte- 
nance? But they who are ſenſible in other reſpeRts, 
are rendered, by their fondneſs weak enough to 
believe any calumny which a froward child utters 
for the ſake of changing his place of n, or 
of remaining at home. 


The propenſity to indulgence is ſo ſtrong, that 
at the matureſt age, and with the moſt improved 
reaſon, it is difficult to reſtrain it within the limits 
of moderation. To encourage, inſtead of check- 
ing this natural tendency, is, in effect, to nurſe 
thoſe vices of the future youth, and to cauſe thoſe 
exceſles of early manhood, which in the end ha- 
Ren the grey hairs of the inconſiderate parent 
with ſorrow to the grave, Few would be profli- 

gate 
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gate in the extreme, if they were not untaught all 
the virtue they learn under their tutors, by the ex- 
ample and inadvertence of their own family. 
When immorality is obliquely recommended by a 
father's practice, the infection is irreſiſtible. A 
tutor's admonitions are ſoon ſuppoſed to proceed 
merely from official care, when they contradi& 
the condutt of him whom a child naturally loves 


above all others. 


The general cuſtom of allowing a conſiderable 
weekly ſtipend, and of giving pecuniary preſents 
to the ſchool-boy, often fruſtrates the intentions of 
education. It is not likely that he ſhould give 
his thoughts to literary improvement, who is obli- 
ged to ſtudy how he ſhall ſpend the bounty of his 
aunts and couſins; and whoſe pocket always en- 
ables him to find recreation without ſeeking it in 
books. It would be happy if things could be ſo 
contrived, that, for want of employment, he ſhould 
be driven to thoſe volumes where employment of 
the ſweeteſt kind may be always found, attended 
with the moſt valuable advantages. A profuſion 
of money at a childiſh age is not uncommonly the 
cauſe of ſubſequent extravagance, and tends to in- 
troduce one of the moſt pernicious and leaſt cura- 
ble vices,—a propenſity to gaming. But reaſon- 
ing can avail little againſt the partiality of ſome 

M m 2 fond 
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fond relations, who cannot ſuffer preſent pleaſure 
to be neglected by her favourite for the ſake of an 
advantage which is diſtant and uncertain. 


It is uſually ſuppoſed that maternal affeQtion is 
ſtronger than paternal. 


There is no doubt but that it often interpoſes 
in adjuſting the plan of education. Its kind ſoli- 
citude is too amiable to be cenſured with aſperity. 
Yet we muſt aſſert, that it is not poſſible that a 
mother, though ſenſible and accompliſhed, ſhould 
be ſo well qualified to direct the care of a boy's 
education in all its parts, as a father of equal abi- 
lities. All the important departments in civil life 
are filled by men. The pulpit, the bar, the ſe- 
nate-houſe, are appropriated to men. Men, from 
the facility with which they travel, and their ſupe- 
rior hardineſs, ſee more of the world than women, 
who, with the ſame opportunities, might indeed 
make the ſame obſervations; but who, in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things, cannot judge of thoſe qualifi- 
cations, attainments, manners, and characters, 
which recommend to notice in all the profeſſions 
of life, and tend to inſure ſucceſs. Hence it is 
that they are obſerved to ſet the higheſt value on 
ornamental accompliſhments, of the grace of which 
their fine taſte is peculiarly ſenſible ; and to under- 
rate the more ſolid attainments, with the utility 

and 
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and beauty of which their fituation, often keeps 
them unacquainted. Many a fond and ſenſible 
mother has controverted the neceſlity of learning 
Latin, as a dead language, in which there can be 
no uſe, while the living languages of France and 
Italy are more eaſily attainable, and infinitely 
more faſhionable. Such a judgment is not to be 
wondered at; nor does it proceed from natural 
weakneſs, but from an unavoidable unacquaint= 
ance with the charms of the claſſics; and the uti- 
lity of Latin in the prattice of every liberal art, 
in the converſation of the enlightened, and in the 
ſtudy of the moſt admired modern books, which 
abound in Latin quotations, in alluſions to the 
claſſics, and in words which cannot be fully un- 
derſtood without underitanding the Janguage from 
which they are derived. Add to this, that the 
extreme tenderneſs of maternal affection will not 
permit that ſtrict diſcipline to be exerciſed on a 
beloved ſon, which, though it has nothing in it of 
harſh ſeverity, reſembles not the ſoft and indul- 
gent treatment of the mother or nurle, Scarcely 
any thing of value is brought to perfection with- 
out ſome care analogous to this ſcholaſtic diſci- 
pline. The tree will not produce its fruits in 
ſufficient abundance, or with a proper flavour, 
unleſs it is chaſtiſed in its luxuriances by the hand 


of art. It is requiſite that the ſtubborn ſoil ſhould 
be 
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be broken by cultivation. The moſt ſervice- 
able animals are either uſeleſs or hurtful, till re- 
duced to obedience by coercion. Man, above 
all, poſſeſſed as he his of ſtronger powers and 
acuter perceptions, of ill qualities no leſs than 
good, in a ſuperior degree, requires all the aids 
of art to correct his enormities, and teach him to 
act a rational and conſiſtent part in the theatre of 
the world. 


Although the inflition of ſalutary diſcipline 
may give pain even to thoſe who know it to be 
ſalutary, yet they muſt not, for the ſake of ſparing 
their own feelings, act in contradiftion to their 
judgment, and do an irreparable injury to thoſe 
whom they moſt tenderly love. Exceſſive lenity 
and indulgence 1s ultimately exceſſive rigour. 


Wich the excellent effects of Spartan diſcipline, 
every one 1s acquainted. Of the lamentable 
conſequences of modern relaxation, daily experi- 
ence furniſhes examples. The puerile age is pa- 
tient and tratable. Reformation muſt begin there. 
Temperance, diligence, modeſty, and humility, 
cannot be too early inculcated. Theſe will lead 
through the temple of virtue to the temple of ho. 
nour and happineſs. In this progreſs, ſtri& diſ- 
cipline will ſometimes be neceſſary; but let not 

the 
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the pretence of proper correttion give an oppor- 
tunity for the gratification of vindictive cruelty, 
Inhumanity, even in a Buſby, admits not of pal- 
liation, 


ANECDOTE 


OF 


Dr. BARROWBY. 


| AT the time of the great conteſted election for 

Repreſentatives of the City and Liberty of 
Weſtminſter, in 1749, when Lord Trentham and 
Sir George Vandeput were Candidates, the late 
Dr. Barrowby greatly intereſted himſelf in favour 
of the latter, who was put up to oppoſe the Court- 
Party. At this period he had, for ſome weeks, 
attended the noted Joe Weatherby, maſter of the 
Ben Johnſon's Head, in Ruſſel-ſtreet, who had 
been greatly emaciated by a nervous fever. Du- 
ring the DoQor's viſits, the patient's wife, not 
knowing that gentleman's attachment, had fre- 
quently expreſſed her uneaſineſs, that her dear 
Joe could not get up and vote for her good friend 
Lord Trentham. Towards the end of the election, 
when very uncommon means were uſed on both 


ſides 
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ſides to obtain the ſuffrages of the people, the 
Dodtor, calling one morning on his patient, to 
his great aſtoniſhment found him up, and almoſt 
dreſſed by the nurſe and her afliſtants. « Hey- 
day! What's the cauſe of this?“ exclaimed Bar- 
rowby. Why would you get out of bed without 
my direction?“ © Dear Doctor,“ ſays poor Joe, 
in broken accents, © I am going to poll.” “To 
poll!” replies the Doctor, with ſome warmth (ſup— 
poling he was of the ſame opinion with his fair rib,) 
« going to the Devil, you mean! Why, do you 
| know, that the cold air may deſtroy you? Get to 
bed, man, get to bed as faſt as you can, or imme- 
diate death may enſue.” Ob! if that is the caſe, 
Sir,” returns the patient, in a feeble voice, “to be 
ſure I muſt att as you adviſe me; but I love my 
country, Sir, and thought, while my wife was out, 
to ſeize this opportunity to go to Covent-Garden 
church, and vote for Sir George Vandeput.“ 
« How, Joe! for Sir George!” „ Yes, Sir: I wiſh 
him heartily well.” Do you?” ſays the medical 
politician. Hold! nurſe, don't pull off his ſtock- 
ings again. Let me feel his pulſe. Hey! very 
well; a good firm ſtroke. Egad, this will do. 
You took the pills I ordered laſt night?” “ Yes, 
Doctor; but they made me very ſick.” „ Aye, 
ſo much the better. How did your maſter ſleep 
nurſe?” Oh, charmingly, Sir,” © Did he? 

| Well, 


* 
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Well, if his mind be uneaſy about this election; 
he muſt be indulged. Diſeaſes of the mind greatly 
affect thoſe of the body. Come, come, throw a . 
great coat or a blanket about him. It is a fine 
day: but the ſooner he goes, the better; the ſun 
will be down very early. Here, here, lift him up. 


| Agad! a ride will do him good. He ſhall go 


with me to the huſtings in my chariot.” The Doc- 
tor was directly obeyed, and poor Joe Weatherby 
was carried in the chariot to the place. of poll, 
where he gave his voice according to his con- 
ſcience, amidſt the acclamations of the people; 
and, two hours after his phyſical friend had left 
him at his own houſe, abſolutely departed this life, 
and the Dottor was loaded with the reproaches of 
his beloved wiſe, and her friends of the Court- 
Party. 


T O 
RELIGION. 


IIAIIL, facred Goddeſs! offspring of the ſkies! 
How doſt thou fink each vice, each virtue 
riſe; 
Diſpel the clouds that overſpread the mind, 
And bid the thoughts aſpire to bliſs refin'd— 
Nw unmingled 
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Unmingled happineſs, ſincere delight 

While earthly joys diminiſh on the fight. 
My ſoul's high powers ſupine and torpid lay, 
Till rous'd to life by thine efficient ray; 

But now celeſtial light my breaſt pervades, 
And fin looks black as the infernal ſhades; 
Dark Ignorance and Error take their flight, 
As fly at morn's approach, the ſhades of night. 
Mxss14an bright and amiable appears: 

Burns my glad heart! and all my ſoul reveres! 


Adversity useful to the Acqui sition 
of Knowledge. 


S daily experience makes it evident that 
misfortunes are unavoidably incident to hu- 

man life, that calamity will neither be repelled by 
fortitude, nor eſcaped by flight; neither awed by 
greatneſs, nor eluded by obſcurity ; philoſophers 
have endeavoured to reconcile us to that condi- 
tion which they cannot teach us to mend, by per- 
ſuading us that moſt of our evils are made afflictive 
only by ignorance or perverſneſs, and that nature 


has annexed to every viciſſitude of external cir- 
cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, ſome advantage ſufficient to over= 
balance all its inconveniences. 


This attempt may perhaps be juſtly ſuſpeQed of 
reſemblance to the practice of phyſicians, who, 
when they cannot mitigate pain, deſtroy ſenſibi- 
lity, and endeavour to conceal by opiates the in- 
efficacy of their other medicines. The panegyriſts 
of calamity have more frequently gained applauſe 
to their wit, than acquieſcence to their arguments; 
nor has it appeared that the moſt muſical oratory 
or ſubtle ratiocination has been able long to over- 
power the anguiſh of oppreſſion, the tediouſneſs 
of langour, or the longings of want. | 


Yet it may be generally remarked, that where 
much has been attempted, ſomething has been 
performed; though the diſcoveries or acquiſitions 
of man are not always adequate to the expectations 
of his pride, they are at leaſt ſufficient to animate 
his induſtry. The antidotes with which philoſophy 
has medicated the cup of life, though they cannot 
give it ſalubrity and ſweetnels, have atleaſt allayed 
its bitterneſs and contempered its malignity; the 
balm which ſhe drops upon the wounds of the mind 
abates their pain, though it cannot heal them. 


By ſuffering willingly what we cannot avoid, we 
ſecure ourſelves from vain and immoderate diſ- 
N n 2 | quiet ; 
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quiet; we preſerve for better purpoſes that trength 
which would be unprofitably waſted in wild efforts 
of deſperation, and maintain that circumſpettion 
which may enable us to ſeize every ſupport and 
improve every alleviation. This calmneſs will be 
more eaſily obtained, as the attention is more pow- 
erfully withdrawn from the contemplation of un- 
mingled unabated evil, and diverted to thoſe acci- 


dental benefits which prudence may confer on 


every ſtate, 


Seneca has attempted not only to pacify us in 
misfortune, but almoſt to allure us to it, by repre- 
ſenting it as neceſſary to the pleaſures of the mind. 


| He iat never was acquainted with adver fity, lays 


he, has ſeen the world but on one ſi ide, and is igno- 
rant of half the ſcenes of nature. He invites his 
Pupil to calamity as the Syrens allured the paſſen- 
gers to their coaſts, by promiſing that they ſhall re- 
turn with increaſe of knowledge, with enlarged 
views, and multiplied ideas. 


Curioſity is, in great and generous minds, the 
brſt paſſion and the laſt ; and perhaps always pre- 


* dominates in proportion to the ſtrength of the con- 


templative faculties. He who eaſier comprebends 
all that is before him, and ſoon exhauſts any ſingle 


Tubjeas, is always eager for new enquiries; and 


in proportion as the intellectual eye takes in a wid- 
. . f A er 
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er proſpect, it muſt be gratified with variety, by 
more rapid flights and bolder excurſions; nor per- 
haps can there be propoted to thoſe who have 
been accuſtomed to the pleaſures of thought, a 
more powerful incitement to any undertaking, 
than the hope of filling their fancy with new im- 
ages, of clearing their doubts, and enlightening 
their reaſon, 


When Jaſon, in Valerius Flaccus, would incline 
the young prince Acaſtus to accompany him in the 
firſt eflay of navigation, he diſperſes his appre- 
henſions of danger by repreſentations of the new 
tracts of earth and heaven which the expedition 
would ſpread before his eyes; and tells him with 
what grief he will hear, at their return, of the 
countries which they ſhall have ſeen, and the toils 
which they have jurmounted. 


Acaſius was ſoon prevailed upon by his curi- 
olity to ſet rocks and hardſhips at defiance, and 
commit himſelf to the winds; and the ſame mo- 
tives have in all ages had the ſame effect upon 
thoſe whom the deſire of fame or wiſdom has diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the lower orders of mankind. 


If therefore it can be proved that diſtreſs is ne- 
ceſſary to the attainment of knowledge, and that 


a happy ſituation hides from us ſo large a part of 
the 
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the field of meditation, the envy of many who re- 
pine at the ſight of affluence and ſplendor will be 
much diminiſhed; for ſuch is the delight of men- 
tal ſuperiority, chat none on whom nature or ſtudy 
have conferred it, would purchaſe the gifts of for- 
tune by its loſs. 


It is certain, that however the rhetorick of 
Seneca may have dreſſed adverſity with extrinſick 
ornaments, he has juſtly repreſented it as affording 
ſome opportunities of obſervation, which cannot 
be found in continual ſucceſs; he has truly aſ- 
ſerted, that to eſcape misfortune is to want inſtruc- 
tion, and that to live at caſe is to live in igno- 
rance. 


As no man can enjoy happineſs without thinking 
that he enjoys it, the experience of calamity is ne- 
ceſſary to a juſt ſenſe of better fortune; for the 
good of our preſent ſtate is merely comparative, 
and the evil which every man feels will be ſuffici- 
ent to diſturb and harraſs him, if he does not know 
how much he eſcapes. The luſtre of diamonds is 
invigorated by the interpoſition of darker bodies; 
the lights of a picture are created by the ſhades. 
The higheſt pleaſure which nature has indulged to 
ſenſitive perception, is that of reſt after fatigue ; 
yet that ſtate which labour heightens into delight, 

is 
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is of itſelf only eaſe, and is incapable of ſatisfying 
the mind without the ſuper- addition of diverſified 
amuſements. 


Proſperity, as is truly aſſerted by Seneca, very 
much obſtrutts the knowledge of ourſelves. No 
man can form a juſt eſtimation of his own powers 
by unattive ſpeculation. That fortitude which 
has encountered no dangers, that prudence which 
has ſurmounted no difficulties, that integrity 
which has been attacked by no temptations can at 
beſt be conſidered but as gold not yet brought to 
the teſt, of which therefore the true value cannot 
be aſſigned. He that traverſes the [iſt without an 
adverſary, may receive, ſays the philoſopher, the 
reward of victory, but he has no pretenſuons to the 
honour ; If it be the higheſt happineſs of man to 


contemplate himſelf with ſatisfattion, and to re- 


ceive the gratulations of his own conſcience; he 
whoſe courage has made way amidſt the turbu- 
lence of oppoſition, and whoſe vigour has broken 
through the ſnares of diſtreſs, has many advan- 
tages over thoſe that have ſlept in the ſhades of in- 


dolence, and whoſe retroſpett of time can enter-- 


tain them with nothing but day riſing upon day, 
and year gliding after year. 


Equally neceſſary is ſome variety of fortune to 


a nearer inſpection of the manners, principles, and 
| affections 
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affections of mankind. Princes, when they would 
know the opinions or grievances of their ſubjedcts, 
find it neceſſary to ſteal away from guards and at- 
tendants, and mingle on equal terms among the 
people. To him who is known to have the power 
of doing good or harm, nothing is ſhown in its 
natural form. The behaviour of all that approach 
him is regulated by his humour, their narratives 
are adapted to his inclination, and their reaſonings 
determined by his opinions, whatever can alarm 
ſuſpicion, or excite reſentment, is carefully ſup- 
preſſed, and nothing appears but uniformity of 
ſentiments and ardour of affe&ion. 


It may be obſerved that the unvaried complai- 


ſance which ladies have the right of exacting, keeps 
them generally unſkilled in human nature; proſ- 
perity will always enjoy the female prerogatives, 
and therefore muſt be always in danger of female 


| Ignorance. Truth is ſcarcely to be heard, but by 


thoſe from whom it can ſerve no intereſt to eon- 
ceal it. 


ANEC- 


- 
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Anecdote of Dr. KING. 


IR. KING, late Archbiſhop of Dublin, hav- 
ing invited ſeveral perſons of diſtintion to 
dine with him, had; amongſt a great variety of 
diſhes, a fine leg of mutton and caper- ſauce; but 
the doctor, who was not fond of butter, and re- 
markable for preferring a trencher to a plate,. had 
ſome of the above pickles reſerved dry for his own 
uſe; which, as he was mincing, he called aloud to 
the company to obſerve him: I here preſent you, 
my lords and gentlemen, ſaid he, with a fight that 
may henceforward ſerve you to talk of as ſome- 
thing curious, That you ſaw an archbiſhop of 
Dublin, at four ſcore and ſeven years of age; cut ca- 
bers upon à trencher. 


* 5 * 8 — * 
A 
YISION. 


r7 HERE never was a word more miftaken than 
Zeal. 


To this idol have been ſacrificed thouſands and 


ten thouſands, It delights and ſports itſelf in hu- 
'Oo | man 
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man victims, like Moloch. As an angel of dark- 
nels, it deals murders, plagues, and famine around; 
and, with the venomous malignity of a baſiliſk, 
kills whatever it looks upon. | 


This monſter hath turned the moſt fertile plains 
into barren wilderneſſes, depopulated large and 
mighty cities, and totally effaced the image of the 
Creator through ſeveral parts of the eaſtern world. 
Zeal, abſtracted from charity, is the wild enthuſi- 
aſm of a diſtemper'd brain, or the infernal rage of 
an abandoned hypocrite. 


While I was ruminating on this ſubjeQ, I fell 
aſleep, and to the above reflections I attribute the 
following viſion— 


Methought I was on a ſudden tranſported into a 
diſtant country, the air of which was very thick 
and heavy, ſo that the whole region appeared to 
be involved in a large cloud. I had not been there 
long, before a beautiful being met me, and accoſt- 
ed me with the queſtion—© how I came hither?” 
My reply hath efcaped my memory. But my fair 
guide, without farther interrogations, led me to- 


wards a large ſtruQure, which ſhe informed me was 
the temple of Zeal. 


| As we paſſed along, we took notice of vaſt ar- 
— | 3 5 mies, 
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mies, which encompaſſed us on all ſides. The 
colour of their cloaths was the deepeſt ſcarlet that 
I had ever beheld. Their ſwords, which were al- 
ways drawn, were reeking with the blood of thoſe 
whom they had encountered. 


Thus we advanced towards the middle of the 
country. - As we drew nearer to the temple, the 
air grew ſo thick, and the whole atmoſphere was ſo 
dark, that the building ſeemed entirely fituated in 
the very ſhades of night. The building was illumi- 
nated with a ſmall taper, which caſt an additional 
gloom and horror around the place. Inſtead of 
foliages, and other decorations, uſual at the en- 
trance of large edifices, there were carved the 
figures of human ſkulls, and other bones; fo that 
the external ornaments reſembled the appearances 
of a ſepulchre. At the farther end of the temple, - 
we deſcribed the female to whom it belonged. 
She was ſeated upon a throne of ebony, and array- 
ed in deep mourning. Her face was very pale, and 
much emaciated, occaſioned by long vigils, and un- 
remitted induſtry in her attention to her engage- 
ments. Her eyes and hands were lifted upwards, 
and ſhe ſeemed to be acluated by the moſt fervent 
devotion. On her right-hand ſtood Superſtition, 
dreſt in the habit of a nun, and was her prime- 
miniſter of ſtate, from whom ſhe received all her 
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intelligence. On her left appeared a hideous phan- 
tom, called Death: in one hand was lightning, a and 
in the other a ſcythe. | 


4 bnving taken a ſufficient ſurvey of this 
ſcene of terrors, I defired my leader to conduQ 
me back, with which requeſt ſhe immediately com- 
plied; and entertained me as we paſſed along, with 
ſuitable reſlełtions upon what I bad ſeen. I was 
very defirous to know the lady by whom I had 
been ſo highly obliged, when a fortunate incident 
occurred, which introduced me into the whole 
n | * 


There advanced towards us a tribe of nymphs, 
whoſe charms were too many and too great for 
the deſcription of the pen; each held in her hand 
a golden harp. Their eyes are ſtrong and ſpark. 
ling, and at the ſame time tempered with a pecu- 
liar ſoftneſs. Their hair flowed upon their ſhoul- 
ders in graceful ringlets; and when they ſpoke, 
muſick iſſued from their tongues. No ſooner had 
their preſident, who was the goddeſs Harmony, at- 
' tended by the liberal arts and ſciences, paid her 

reſpects to my conduQtor, than ſhe immediately 
threw off her diſguiſe ; when, lo! all on a ſudden, 
the miſts and clouds were diſpelled; the day 
broke: in upon us, and the ſun ſhone in all it's me- 
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ridian glory. Whereupon I turned myſelf, to 
notice what was become of the ſcene which I had 
ſo lately beheld; when, to my great ſurprize and 
pleaſure, the ſpot where the temple ſtood was con- 
verted into a verdant hill, covered with flocks of 
ſheep, whoſe fleeces emulated the whiteneſs of 
ſnow ; while the plains below were beautifully di- 
vided into regular incloſures, and ſtocked with 
vaſt herds of cattle. Inſtead of the cries of the. 
miſerable, our ears were entertained with the bleat- 
ings of ſheep, the lowings of oxen, the ſweet mur- 
murs of rivulets, and the melodious warblings of 
nightingales! I was then turning towards my guide, 
who inſtantly vaniſhed from my ſight; but, by the 
appellation which the nymphs gave her, I learnt 
that ſhe was the Goddeſs Liberty, the Genius of 
Great Britain! | | 


T H E 
Neceſlity of early Amendment. 


TO retain ideas, and eompare their impreſ- 
= fions, is the peculiar and diſtinguiſhing attri- 
bute of man,, Hence ariſes his ſuperiority over 


the other beings of the animal creation, Hence 
| he 
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he is enabled to judge of futurity, and to lay down 
for his conduct through life, a rational ſyſtem of 
action. Poſſeſſed of the power of anticipating poſ- 
ſibilities by a reference to experience, he can reſiſt 
any momentary impulſe; and amid a variety of 
objects, which equally ſolicit and diſtract his at- 
tention, he can ſelect thoſe which he calculates will 
ultimately be purſued with ſucceſs and enjoyed 
with ſatisfaction. Here then is diſplayed an exten- 
five field for the exertion of virtuous inclination. 
Here, it ſhould ſeem, protected by thoſe powers 
of reaſon, which guide and direct it, virtue might 
triumph over every obſtacle which oppoſed, and 
every ſnare which impeded its progreſs. Power- 
ful, however, as are the temptations, which from 
every ſide affail human nature, and unequal as is 
frequently the force of their rational faculties to a 
vigorous oppoſition, the beſt men are ſometimes 
overcome when they imagine themſelves prepared 
by previous reſolutions for any conflict whatever. 


The irreſolution or weakneſs of a moment may 
defeat the accumulated wiſdom, or tranſgreſs the 
eſtabliſhed rules of years. No man can preſerve 
himſelf exempt from error, when it is the fate of 
every one to fail. All our caution, and all our 
determinations, the rigour of philoſophy, and the 
ſecurity of habit, are equally liable to be ſurpri- 
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ſed by the occaſional lapſes and infirmities of hu- 
manity. This, we own is a diſtreſſing, and in ſome 
meaſure, a mortifying picture of man. But let it 
not diſcourage the efforts or abate the perſever- 
ance of the virtuous. Eſtimated as it muſt be by 
our natural frailty, that conduct cannot be called 
a decidedly vicious one, which conſiſts only in oc- 
caſional tranſgreſſion, and temporary error. Sin, 
we know, unleſs its ſum be enormous, or its qua- 
lity in an extraordinary degree flagitious, may be 
expiated by repentance; and ſingle aftions of in- 
advertence and imprudence, if they are followed 
by reflections of ſorrow, and endeavors to rectify 
their effects, cannot receive a deep tinge of moral 
turpitude, or overbalance the merits of life in its 
general view honeſt and uſeful. Let it, however, 
not be ſuppoſed, that in palliating the guilt of in- 


conſiderate or occaſional errors, we would juſtify, 


as trivial and pardonable, the recurrent fluctuations 
of levity and caprice. Syſtematick regularity, and 
ſtable principle are as neceſſary to the welfare of 
ſociety, as to the character of the individual. Wich- 
out them men could have no dependence on the 
faith of each other. There could, indeed, be nei- 
ther virtue nor order in the world. Violations of 
rectitude, we know, repeatedly committed, and 
ſlightly regarded, gradually reconcile the mind to 
a total alienation; and ſince vice ſo frequently af. 


ſumes 
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ſumes the appearance of virtue, and conceals itſelf 
in diſguiſes the moſt difficult to be difcovered, con- 
ſiſtency of conduct is in truth the only teſt of in- 
tegrity which can ſatisfy the doubts of ſuſpicions, 
and ſecure the confidence of the diſtruſtful. The 
diſtinction, then, is obvious and plain. The man, 
whoſe hfe is a continued ſeries of itregularities and 
inconſiſtencies, we abandon as an irreclaimable, 
and deſpiſe as a worthleſs character. Aware, on 
the other hand, of the unavoidable frailties of our 
nature, we muſt not magnify as unpardonable and 
irreparable, every petty tranſgreſſion and trifling 
deviation: we muſt not preclude, by repreſenting 
them as uſeleſs, the benefits of reformation nor diſ- 
courage, by exaggerating every defedt, the ardour 
of virtue. Venial, therefore, as muſt be conſider- 
ed the natural errors of humanity, they are only ſo 
far venial, as they are forſaken on reflection, and 
thought on with remorſe. We may plead as ex- 
cuſable the irreſiſtible propenſities of our conſti- 
tution, or we may alledge as inſufficient for the 
attainment of perfection the powers of reaſon; but 
no conſtitutional weakneſs can juſtify intentional 
depravity, nor any but the wilfully blind or incor- 
rigibly corrupt affirm, that they are ignorant of the 
commiſſion of a crime, or incapable of relinquiſh- 
ing the purſuit of it. It is no neceſſary inference, 
that becauſe a man cannot ſecure himſelf from 
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vice, he may live without virtue; and becauſe; 
however conſtant and watchful be his vigilance, 
he cannot but incur ſome fault, he is not bound 
to extricate himſelf from its domitiion. Vice in 
its courſe is naturally progreſſive. But it is in 
every man's power, and therefore it is every man's 
duty, on firſt ſetting out, to abandon a courſe of 
which he foreſees the miſerable end. To be ever 
in ſome meaſure imperfeQ, and in ſome degree 
culpable, is the effect of a phyſical weakneſs in 
our conſtitution ; but to be abſolutely irreclaim- 
able depends on our miſconduR, on our obſtinacy 
in not correcting the influence, or our own blind- 
neſs in not foreſeeing the conſequences of the firſt 
advances towards an erroneous mode of life. 


F 0 4 


ANECDOTE 
OF £1 
SULLY and HENRY the FOURTH. 


N ſpite of the ſuperiority of Sully's talents; 
and the purity of his intentions, this great mi- 
niſter was ever harraſſed by caluminies and miſre- 
preſentations. Many of them were ſtudiouſly re- 
lated to Henry, who occaſionally mentioned them 
P p to 
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to him, and heard in what manner he defended 
himſelf. Once, after a converſation of three 
hours on ſubjetts like theſe, he embraced Sully at 
coming out of his antichamber before all his court, 
and ſaid, I eſteem you as the beſt and moſt in- 
nocent man that ever was, as well as the moſt loyal 
and the moſt uſeful ſervant I ever poſſeſſed.” 
Then turning round to ſome of Sully's enemies 
who were preſent, he added, I wiſh earneſtly 
to let you all know, that I love Sully better than 
ever, and that death alone can diſſolve my eſteem 


for him.” 


MELANCHOLY. 


MID the calm, ſequeſter'd ſhade, 
Sad Melancholy wanders till ; 
Or, penſive, droops the chearleſs maid, 
Beſide the filver, purling rill. 


Where filence holds her placid ſway, 
Scarce interrupted by the ſtream; 

Or een the ſigh, that heaves its way, | 
From nurs'd Affliction's troubled dream: 


Where 
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Where fall'n the ſculptors pride is ſeen, 
The moſs rob'd pillars worn remains; 

And mould'ring Grandeur's ſullen mein, 
Derides the ſkilful artiſt's pains : 


Where, emblematic, fall the bough 
Of drooping Sorrow's favoured tree; 
And warm devotion breathes her vow, 
Beneath the veil of ſecrecy : 


Where Pity weeps o'er Folly's train, 
And Mirth forzets his mad career; 
Where Love dare venture to complain, 

And Superſtition bows to Fear: 


Where rarely, on the verdant way, 
The footſtep's form appears impreſt; 
There whither oft I've wiſhed to ſtray, 
Where none my muſings might moleſt! 


In penſive thoughts abſtratted guiſe, 

To brood o'er Diſappointment's reign; 
Hope's pleaſing wiſh to realize, 

In Fancy's light ideal train! 


For Melancholy's mournful reign, 
And ſenſibility's ſoft pow'r, 

Produce a pleaſure, oft, from pain, 
And milder make the plaintive hour, 
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DEATH. 


\EATH is inevitable: it cloſes the human ex- 

iſtence, and opens the boundleſs proſpeQs 
of eternity. How aweful, how ſublime, and in- 
tereſting, is this moſt important of all ſubjeAs to 
man! and yet how few refle& on the uncertainty 
of life, the inſtability of all ſublunary poſſeſſions ; 
or ſoberly, deliberately, and attentively, conſider 
how abſolutely neceſſary it is to be prepared for 
that reſiſtleſs moment that conſigns humanity to it's 
kindred duſt, that unfetters the ſoul for trial be- 
fore the ſolemn tribunal of Heaven, and either 
crowns it with a bleſſed immortality, with joy, and 
felicity ſupreme, or envelopes it in conſummate 
miſery for ever! Inceſſant contemplation, how- 
ever, on this great event, is not required, becauſe 
it might embitter all the ſweets of life, impoſe 
gloomy deſpondency, incapacitate for buſineſs, 
or damp the energy of the intellectual powers; 
and, therefore, Providence has wiſely gifted every 
individual with many pleaſurable ſenſations and 
reflections, which often recur, and which tend 
very powerfully to diſſipate ſorrow, and ſweeten 
enjoyment. Nevertheleſs, meditation ſhould be 
frequent, and always truly ſincere; and thence 
might reaſonably be expelled every thing cxalted 


in 
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in religion, or graceful in morals. - It would with- 
out doubt, be inftrumental, alſo, in counteracting 
evil propenſities; and act as a prevailing incen- 
tive to ſerious conſideration, and the regulation of 
the conduct and diſpoſition, in the eye of Reaſon 
and of Heaven, to whatever is pious, and amiable, 
and meritorious, 


Let it be remembered, that neither age nor 
rank, neither power nor riches, neither ſtrength, 
ncr beauty, nor goodneſs, can exempt frail human 
nature from the appointed viſitation. All muſt 
tread the gloomy path of death, all muſt “ travel 
through this vale of darkneſs,” to their deſtined 
home, within the pale of eternity. Sometimes 
Death, that ravening wolf, aſſails the man whoſe 
hoary head and ſilver locks beſpeak the approach- 
ing change; ſometimes the aged mother; ſome. 
times the young, dutiful, and promiſing ſon; ſome. 
times the beautiful, amiable and youthful daugh- 
ter; or the ſmiling and engaging infant; are ſud- 
denly torn from the fond embrace of affectionate 
relatives. While viſionary ſcenes, perhaps, of ex- 
peed felicity and future benefits promiſed appa- 
rent ſucceſs, and a reciprocality of genuine eſteem 
prompted to aſpire to ſubſequent delight. Death 
diſſolves the promiſed happineſs, and inexorably 
commands the airy ſchemes of human contrivance 

to 
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to vaniſh into air. So uncertain, indeed, are the 
enjoyments of this life, that little dependence need 
be placed on their continuance ; and yet how ea- 
gerly do we preſs forward in the purſuit of happi- 
neſs, as if it was an object of all others the moſt 
eaſy to be attained! But, alas! real felicity, un- 
mixed with calamitous or painful incidents, is not 
here within the graſp of any mortal; it buds, 
and ripens to perfection, in the garden of Paradiſe 
only; where it remains, ever pure and unalloyed, 
to ſweeten and exalt the great, inexhauſtible, and 
unſpeakable joys of heaven. 


Philoſophy, likewiſe, may contend for the dig- 
nity of man: it may lay down maxims for pru- 
dence of conduct, and relief in adverſity; but it's 
apothegms muſt eventually prove ineffectual and 
unſatis factory. Chriſtianity alone offers the ſtrong- 
eſt and moſt permanent ſupport, as well as the 
moſt rational conſolation: it is this that has brought 
« life and immortality to light;“ it is this that has 
ſtood the teſt of all ages and all experience, and 
aſſuredly will be, at every trying conjuncture, in 
the hour of painful viſitation, of unfortunate viciſ- 
ſitudes, in all ſeaſons, and on all occaſions, a balm 
of the moſt ſovereign efficacy, of the ſweeteſt 
comfort, and the beſt ſatisfaction. 


In the heathen world, ſuch ſatisfaftion, com- 


fort, and delight, were unknown, Involved in 
primeval 
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primeval uncertainty, the reſearches of mankind 
after truth muſt neceſſarily have been vague and 
inconcluſive. Before the dignity of the Saviour 
of the world, and the eſtabliſhment of his ever 


ſacred and ever-bleſſed Goſpel— which, it can- 


not be denied, abounds in the ſublimeſt and moſt 
intereſting precepts. Man was led to worſhip in 
error, and err through ignorance: but now thank 
Heaven, there is a wide difference; and no one, 
ſurely, who retains his ſenſes, and is open to the 
impreſſions of Divine Love, will for a moment 
doubt of the truths of a Revelation, or wander in 
the barren mazes of dark mythology for things 
divine, immutable, and immortal. 


As this is a ſubject of the utmoſt conſequence, 
I ſhall conclude this eſſay with the admirable and 
affecting refleftions of an unknown author, which 
I once met with in a periodical miſcellany. They 
are, in my opinion'peculiarly appropriate and im- 
portant, and well deſerve the attention and remem- 
brance of me, of you, of all. 


© It is too commonly found,” ſays he, “that 
a familiarity with death, and a frequent recurrence 


of funerals, graves, and church-yards, ſerves to 
harden, rather than humanize the mind; and to 
deaden, rather than arouze, thoſe becoming re- 


fleftions, which ſuch objects ſeems excellently 
calculated 
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calculated to produce. Hence the phyſician en- 
ters without the leaſt emotion, the gloomy cham- 
bers of expiring life; the undertaker handles with- 
out concern the clay-cold limbs; and the ſexton 
whiſtles, unappalled, while his ſpade caſts forth 
from the earth the mingled bones and duſt of his 
fellow-creatures. And, alas! how often have 1 
felt, with indignant reluctance, my wandering 
heart engaged in other ſpeculations, when called 
to miniſter at the grave, and to conſign to the 
tomb the aſhes of my fellow-creatures! 


« Yet nothing teacheth like Death: and though, 
perhaps, the buſineſs of life would grow torpid, 
and the ſtrings of activity be looſed, were men 
continually hanging over the meditation—yet aſ- 
ſuredly, no man ſhould fail to keep the great ob. 
jeQ in view—and ſeaſonably to reflect, that the 
important moment is coming, when he too muſt 
mingle with his kindred clay; when he too miuſt 
appear before God's awful judgment-ſeat ; when 
he too muſt be adjudged by a fixed, an irrecover- 
able, an immutable decree! 


« As I entered the church yard 
Where heaves the turf in many a moulder- 
ing heap; 
where— | 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid?“ 
CROMER? ſo 
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ſo many of my friends, my neighbours, my fel 
low- creatures, lie mouldering into duſt: ſtruck 
with the flow and ſolemn ſound of the deep- 
toned bell, and particularly impreſſed with the 
afflicting circumſtances of his death, whoſe obſe- 
quies I was waiting to perform; I found the in- 
voluntary tear ruſh from mine eyes, and the un- 
bidden ſigh heave in my labouting boſom; - 


“And, O Death! mighty conqueror! © I 
could not forbear- ſaying, in the ſilence of unaf. 
fected meditation: „ O Death! how terri- 
ble, how wonderful, thou art! Here I ſtand full 
of liſe; health ſmiling on my cheek, and fpark- 
ling in my eye, my active feet ready to bear me 
briſkly along, and my hands prompt to execute 
their appointed office : ſcenes of pleaſing felicity 
are before me; the comforts of domeſtic ſerenity 
dwell ſecurely around me; and my buſy ſoul is 
planning future improvements of happineſs. and 
peace. But the moment is coming, perhaps is 

near, when life's feeble pulſe ſhall play no longer, 
theſe eyes no more ſparkle, nor this cheek glow 
with health; that pale as the ſhroud that inveſts 
me, and thoſe cloſed with the lids to uncloſe and 
awaken no more; the feet ſhall decline their 
function, and the uſeleſs hands fall heavily down 
by my fide, Farewel, then, all the engaging, 
85185 ie 
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endearing, ſcenes before me! dear wife of my bo- 
ſom; my children, ſweet pledges of love, and 
nearer than the ftrings that hold my heart! my 
beft loved friends ſhall then weep tenderly over 
me; and my thinking, reſtleſs, bufy ſoul, at length 
know * and be anxious no more!“ 


60 It ind and all the powers on earth can 
neither arreſt, nor avert, the ſure, unerring dart! 
But with conſummate wiſdom, the great Lord of 
the world hath wrapped up the important moment 
in impenetrable darkneſs from human view; that, 
from the cradle, we might have the ſolemn object 
before us, and af as men, becauſe as men we 
— die? | 


KO Let me not, then, labour to divert the i impro- 
ving ſpeculation; but advance ſtill nearer, and ſee 
if I can learn what it is to die.” 


« To die 0 you, my friends, amidſt whoſe 
graves I now am wandering; you who, not Jong 
fince, like me, trod over this region of mortality, 
and drank the golden day : with you, the bitter- 
neſs i is paſt; you, have taſted what that is, which ſo 
much perplexes the human thought, of which we 
all know ſo little, and yet of which we all muſt 
know ſo much! O could ye inform me what it is 


15 die! could ye tell me what it is to breath the 
3 laſt 
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laſt ſad gaſp, what are the ſenſations of the laſt 
convulſion, of the laſt pang of diſrupting nature! 
O could ye tell me how the foul iſſues from the 
lifeleſs dwelling which it hath ſo long inhabited; 

what unknown worlds are diſcovered to its view ; 
how it is affetted with the alatming proſpe&; how 
it is affected with the remembrance and regard of 
things left here below! O could ye tell me—But, 
alas! how vain the wiſh! clouds and darkneſs reſt 
upon it; and nothing but experience muſt be al- 
lowed to Athen theſe anxious reſearches of mortals ! 


« Yet, let us not forbear theſe reſearches; or, 
at leaſt, not relinquiſh the intereſting view : for 
what can be of equal importance to man, deſtined 
as he is inevitably to tread the path of Death? 
What of equal importance to examine, as whither 
that path leads, and how it may be too ſucceſsful ? 
What of equal importance, for a pilgrim of a day 
to contemplate, as that great event which muſt 
open to him an unending, unalterable ſtate! 


All men muit tread that gloomy path. © . 

is appointed for all men once to die.” Adam's 
curſe is upon all his poſterity, Duſt they are, 
and to duſt they muſt return. But whither leads 
that gloomy path? Alas! in the heathen world, 
with what a bewildered mind they ſought the re- 


folution of that queſtion! Death, indeed, was 
242 dreadſul 
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dreadful in ſuch circumſtances; for, if we want 
the glad hope of immortality to chear our depart- | 
ing hour, what affliction can even be conceiv'd more 
afflicting than death and diſſolution, ſeparation 
from all we hold dear on earth, and perfect anni- 
bilation from all future expeRances . 


er Life and Wolle are brought to light by 
the Goſpel; and the queſtion is anſwered clearly 
from that ſacred book, whence alone we can gain 
information on this point Once to die, and after 
that be judged. We muſt all ſtand before the judgment 
Seat of Chriſt! O my ſoul, how aweful the reflec- 
tion! Can any thing more be wanting to inſpire 
thee with the moſt ſerious purpoſes, and moſt de- 
yout reſolves, than the certainty of death, the aſſur- 
ance of judgment, the knowledge of immortality ! ? 


And after death be judged!” Tell me no more 
of the pangs of death, and the torment of corpo- 
real ſufferance! What, what is this, and all the 
evils of life's contracted ſpan, to the things which 

follow after? This it is, indeed, which makes 

Death truly formidable; which ſhould awaken 
every ſolemn reflection, and ſtimulate every ra · 
ä dean endeavour. | 


To be judged ! To be ſentenced, by an irrever- 
. ible decree, to an allozment eternal and unchange- 
able! 
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able! an allotment of conſummate felicity, or 
conſummate diſtreſs! 


** O Immortality ! how much doth the thought 
of thee debaſe in their value every earthly enjoy- 
ment, every earthly purſuit and poſſeſſionl and 
ſhew man to himſelf in a point of view that amply 
diſcovers his true buſineſs on earth; that amply 
diſcovers the true dignity of his nature ; and for- 
cibly reproves his wretched attachment to ſublu- 
nary things! 

© And methinks, as if a voice were ſpeaking 
from yonder grave—I hear a ſolemn whiſper to 
my ſoul! 

« Every grave proclaims thy own mortality ! 
Child of the duſt, be humble, and grow wiſe! a 
few days ſince, like , thee 1 flouriſhed in the fair 
field of the carthly world! a few days ſince, I was 
cut down like a flower, and my body lies wither- 
ing in this comfortleſs bed! Regardleſs of God, 
and inattentive to.duty, I paſſed gaily along, and 
thought no ſtorm would ever over-cloud my head! 
In a moment, the unexpected tempeſt aroſe. I 
ſunk, and was loſt! Go thy way, and forget not 
thyſelt; remember that, to-day, thou haſt life in 
thy power; to morrow, perhaps, thou mayeſt be 
a breathleſs corpſe; eſtimate from thence the value, 
4 poor and ſmall, of all things beneath the ſun ; and 
forget 
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Forget not, that death and eternity are by an indiſ- 
ſoluble band united. If thou dareſt to die, and 
unprepared meet thy God, moſt wretched of 
beings, who can enough deplore thy miſery! Ever. 
laſting anguiſh, remorſe, and puniſhment aſſured- 
ly await thee! But if, bearing futurity in mind, 
thou art ſo bleſſed as to live in conformity to the 
law of thy nature, and the goſpel of thy God, the 
Saviour of mankind hath opened the golden doors 
of perennial bliſs for thee; and eternal delight, 
from the full river of God's inexhauſted love, re- 
| mains to reward thy faithful ſervices. 


8 Mortal, be wiſe! Remember judgement, and 
learn to die! 1 


„% Memento Mori !”* 


ANECDOTE 
OF 


Mr. LEE. 


HEN Lee was Manager at Edinburgh, he 
| was determined to improve upon thunder, 
and fo having procured a parcel of nine pound 
ſhot, they were put into a wheel-barrow, to which 


he affixed an oRtagon wheel. This done, ridges 
18 were 
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were placed at the back of the ſtage, and one of 


the carpenters was ordered to-trundle this wheel- 
barrow ſo filled, backwards and forwards over 
theſe ridges. The play was Lear, and really in 
the two efforts the thunder had a good effeR. 
At length as the King was braving the “ pelting 
of the pitileſs ſtorm,” the thunderer's foot ſlipped 
and down he came wheel-barrow' and all. The 
ſtage being on a declivity, the balls made their 
way towards the orcheſtra, and meeting with -but 
a feeble reſiſtance from the ſcene, laid it flat upon 
its face. This ſtorm was more difficult for Lear 
to ſtem than the one he had before complained of. 
The balls taking every direction, he was obliged 
to ſkip about to avoid them like the man who 
dances the egg hornpipe. The fidlers, in alarm 
for their catgut, hurried out of the orcheſtra, and 
to crown this ſcene of glorious confuſion, the 
ſprawling thunderer lay proſtrate in fight of the 
audience, like another Salmoneus. | 
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# The KNOWLEDGE of GOD 
MH Dn NATURAL to MAN. 


HAT gracious pos; r. who from his kindred 

clay, 8 Pert | 

2 man ariſe to tread the RT of days. | 

Implants a guide, and tells what will fulfil 

His word, or what's repugnant to his will. 

The author of our being marks ſo clear, 

That none, but thoſe who will be blind can err; 

Or whereſoeꝰ er we turn th' attentive eyes, 

Proofs of a God on every ſide ariſe. 8 

| Nature, a faithful mirror, ſtands to ſhew _ 

3 God, in his works, diſclos'd to human view. 

| | Whate'er exiſts. beneath the cryſtal floods, 

Or cuts the liquid air, or haunts the woods; 
The various flaw'rs that ſpread th* enamel'd mead, 
Each plant, each herb, or even the graſs we tread, 
Diſplays omnipotence : None elſe could form 

The vileſt weed, or animate a worm. 

| | ; Or view the livid wonders of the {ky, 
| What hands ſuſpends thoſe pond'rous orbs on high? 

The comet's flight, the planets myſtic dance ! 

Are theſe the works of providence, or chance? 

Themſelves declare that univerſal cauſe, 

| ; Who fram'd the ſyſtem, and impos'd their laws. 
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3 FINIS. 


